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BIOGRAPHY OF J. S. SEMLER: 

Translated from the original, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Biblio- 
thek der Biblischen Litteratur. Band. 6. Theil,1. Leipe- 
zig, 1798. 

Concluded from page 65. 

Semuer in all his works upon the history of the church ney- 

er came down beyond the seventeenth century. ‘The history 

of the sixteenth century he has treated in his manner very 
fully; but that of the seventeenth only partially. 

In regard to the ancient history of the church to the mid- 
dle ages his merits are great; greater than one would suppose 
possible, since he was preceded by so many men of profound 
learning. For the peculiar richness of his discoveries he was 
indebted to the study of such sources as his predecessors had 
not used, to the independent views with which he examined 
such as were common, and to the jealous and critical penetrax 
tion by which he separated the certain from the fabulous. 
He approached the histories that were filled with marvellous 
things, and, purifying them from fables and legends, he has 
transmitted them to posterity, who will probably show more 
gratitude towards him, than many of his contemporaries. 
In the former historians of the church one cannot fail to dis- 
cern, according to the spirit and genius of their times, a false 
taste for the marvellous, a negligence in the use of the au; 
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thorities that are extant, and a defect of historical criticism 
and manly independence. Semler entered upon the history of 
the first five centuries with the purpose of opposing the ruling 
taste, of giving a more true and faithful delineation of the 
peculiar state of christianity in this early period, than is to 
be found in the greater and smaller histories in use, and of 
publishing to the world, without reserve, what lis proofs and 
documents attested; what perhaps some had already observ- 
ed, but had not been disposed to acknowledge. ‘Thus he dis- 
turbed the eommon prejudice concerning the superiority of the 
first times of christianity over the present, and shewed unde- 
niably that our religion was even then corrupted by means of 
fanatical men, who taught a kind of christianity mixed with 
Jewish superstition, and, by their extravagance, even in the 
tolerant times of the Remish government, brought contempt 
upon the Christians, by creating a belief that they were, or 
would become the foes of sovereigns, and the authors of dan- 
serous innovations and tumultuous commotions in the state. 
He censured the increasing ignorance and fanaticism, the vul- 
garity and wickedness of the teachers, the cabals and the 
pride of dominion of those who, from the circumstances of the 
times, had the most influence; their dissensions and quarrels 
eoneerning doctrines, which thrust aside true Christianity; 
and the love of the great mass of common Christians for re- 
lies and fictitious miracles. In particular he was very skil- 
ful and acute in the history of ancient heresics; and in his 
judgment eoncerning them, he was mild and cireumspeet— 
much more so than his predecessors, Pfaff alone excepted, 
whom Semler took for his pattern. He eould not indeed but 
speak charitably concerning these heresies, since, through his 
repeated attention to dogmatic divinity, he had become ac- 
quainted with the diversities of opinions, and with the various 
modes of representing them; and had learned to distinguish 
Christian doctrines from mutable theories in religion. With 


what zeal did Semler defend Pelagius, who had been so much | 
slandered and execrated! With what dexterity did he refute 
the calumnies of Augustin! With what clearness and histor- 
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ical fidelity did he expose the rage, which, at the instigation 
of the bishops, was direeted against pagans and reputed here- 
tics—against Arians, Donatists, Pelagians, &e. On the con- 
trary he commended the Gnostics and the followers of Mar- 
cion for their exertions in extirpating the Jewish spirit from 
Christianity; and for being wholly opposed to the abuses 
which Tertuilian and men of his stamp had sanctioned. With 
great penetration into the spirit of Christianity he determined 
the true value of many usages among Christiaus; traced with 
learning and aecuteness the causes of the several changes in 
he external form of Christianity, and exposed their origin 
without reserve. AI} this,and more, he has done better, more 
thoroughly, and in a manner more consonant to protestant 
principles, than any ef his predecessors. Where his criticism 
borders upon too great a propensity to doubt, and he has ecar- 
ried his doubts too far, he is sufficiently ready to return and 
correct himself: but had it not been for his reasonable dis- 
trust, we should have been left under the influence of many 


false and exaggerated representations respecting the ancient 


periods of Christianity. 

The ignorance and slothfulness of the middle ages would 
seem to mark them out for an unimportant period to the his- 
torian, and unworthy of much labour; for whatever was pecu- 
liar to them im regard to systematic theology is in the high- 
est degree meagre, unfruitful, and useless, and remained so, 
till the time of the reformation approached, when rich mate- 
rials again present themselves, from whieh, without much 
pains, one may draw copiously. But Semler is more full 
more profound and learned upon the middle ages, than upon 
this last period. He first broke up the whole wild over- 
grown field, prepared it for tillage, and, as far as possible for 
one man, began its cultivation. His labour at the commence- 
ment of this period was difficult; but far more difficult as it 
extended: and the farther he advaneed, the harder was 
his task. But, instead of shrinking from difficulties, his dili- 
gence and courage preserved a due proportion to the obstacles 
to be evercome. 
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His manner of treating the history was the same as in 
the first five hundred years. He furni-hes a coilcetion of 
fragments for a future ample ecclesiastical history of the mid- 
dle ages; he has collected a mass of materials from the best 
writers, and thrown them together under certain heads, and 
thus given a series of valuable authorities, cited for the most 
part in the words of their authors; and he has made extracts, 
with refiections, from the acts of councils for the enriching of 
literature and criticism. In all this he is not so full as in the 
earlier history of the church; but this is not his fault. The 
sources from which he could draw are not so abundant; and he 
was not able to read every thing; nor eould this be exacted 
ef him, as there was so much want of the previous labour of 
others. It is rather matter of surprise, that he could read so 
much, and make his extracts from so many writings. Others 
may now advance from the ground to which he attained, and 
collect what was not within the compzess of his ability: and 
thus at length all the necessary materials, well examined, and 
their value known, may be brought together, from which a 
correct body of ecclesiastical history may be completed. 

As well in the first ages of the history of the fathers, as 
in the middle ages, literary history was a principal object of 
attention with Semier;—a circumstance which will make his - 
history of the middle age of the church indispensable to every 
solid scholar. His attention to literary history commences 
exactly at a period when it had hitherto been accustomed to 
ecase, and when at most it had been directed to the titles and 
externals of works, because it was thought no valuable prize 
was to be obtained from such barbarous writers. But Cave 
and the Histoire literaire de France operated against this gen- 
eral prejudice. Semler did not suffer himself to be infected 
with the common aversion, with which those writers were 
regarded, but read them as much as he was able, and studied 
them as old elassie authors. In fine, he attained to a richness 
of historical and eritical observations upon them and their 
contents, by which even Cave and the Histoire literaire de 
France, to say nothing of more defective works, might be cor- 
rected and improved. 
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As he approached the reformation, particularly in the 
fifteenth century, he became much more prolix, in order to re- 
present correctly what led immediately to the reformation 
itself, and to shew its direct consequences. By means of the 
extracts he produces from writers of the fifteenth century, it 
must appear plain to every one, that even then the ground of 
the reformation was laid; that it was neither marvellous in 
its origin, nor the effect of any political design; but that after 
such preparatory causes, and under such circumstances, it 
could not without a miracle have been prevented. Luther 
himself, particularly in the first periods of his great under- 
taking, did not advance a single proposition, which was not 
before advanced by one and another of the learned in the fif- 
teenth century. ‘The sudden and general approbation there- 
fore, in and out of Germany, may easily be accounted for. 

The history of the reformation was so laid out by Semler, 
that by means of a series of excerpta from the writings of the 
reformers and their illustrious contemporaries, it plainly ap- 
peared how their great work proceeded from small beginnings, 
and advaneed gradually, step by step. Not every thing that 
proceeds from Luther is, as indolence and pride are so ready 
to believe, incapable of improvement; but this illustrious re- 
former has left much for posterity to pursue in completing the 
work. Semler shewed in what way the progress of the re- 
formation was interrupted after the death of Luther, and how 
false opinions struck deep root in the church. Every new 
attempt at improvement of teaching was accounted the break- 
ing out of a punishable attempt at innovation, by which utter 
destruction was threatened to the church, to the purity of its 
doctrines, and to religion itself. 

So many things important, novel, and bold, did this great 
man accomplish in the history of the church. But it is to be 
lamented that none of his works are brought down to our 
time, and completed. As often as he began at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, he returned and pursued 
again the long way through all periods to his aceustomed lim- 
iis, His new travels however’ were always remarkable fer 
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discoveries that had before escaped his notice, and were thus 
subservient to the increase of knowledge. Still it was irk- 
some to accompany him again in reviewing the same ground, 
which was thought to have been already sufficiently explored. 
The whole value of his peculiar investigations and discoveries 
cannot be estimated from any individual work, and it was 
therefore a wish, often expressed to him in his life time, that 
he would collect together in one publication the whole history 
of the revolutions in the church, which he had discovered and 
verified from his own examination. 

By studying the gradual origin of our present prevailing 
systems in the church, and the history of particular doctrines, 
Semler prepared himself for the reformation of dogmatic the- 
ology, and for his personal defence against the dangers which 
threatened him in the undertaking. ‘The first piece which 
proceeded from him upen this subject, the history of the pres- 
ent system of doctrines, was of no ineonsiderable value. It 
shewed under what conjunctures, and under the influence of 
what constellations, whether literary or ecclesiastical, it had 
arisen, in what various ways its fabrick had been changed, 
how it had been constructed in parts at different times, and 
how variously it had been furnished, till it became what it 
now is, a gothie palaee, with its gothie furniture. He fur- 
nished an apology for these independent scholars, who are dis- 
posed to undertake the revision of dogmatic theology at the 
present time, to remove from it what is not consonant to their 
belief, and what is not adapted to present necessities. He 
gave to young theologians a just and perfect conception of the 
extent of dogmatic theology, of the right method of studying 
it, and of the necessity of a theological system, which should 
secure them from many prejudices, and from the pernicious de- 
elamations in which mystical and fanatical seorners and ea- 
lumniators indulged themselves. Still his work was not eom- 
plete, either in its compass or in its execution. He pursued the 
history of the system oniy to the end of the seventeenth century, 
and was full only upon the subject of internal changes, a subject 


however of great critical and literary importance. In some por- 
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tions indeed he is more prolix than in others. His account of 
the works of the scholastics 1s so particular and ample, that it 
plainly appears he had read and examined them himself, and 
that he has portrayed them with a knowledge resulting from 
his own investigations. But Cramer,* who came after him, 
has excelled him. Had the bent of Semler’s genius allowed 
him, after the examination of particular parts of his subject, 
to embrace the whole, and to write a complete work with the 
same laborious exactness that he has displayed in certain por- 
tions, his work would have been worthy of a crown. 

Of still more consequence than these first investigations 
were his subsequent researches into the history of doctrines, 
and his inquiries concerning them, which tended to shew how 
they were gradually presented under distinct propositions, 
founded in arbitrary authority, rather than proved from the 
sacred writings.t The study of eeclesiastieal history will 
convince any one, that every father in the church modified the 
difficult and obscure doctrines which prevailed, according to the 
measure of his abilities, and the extent of his philosophical 
powers; that ecelesiastical decisions seldom had for their foun- 
dation a critical attention to the use of language and to the 
connexion of things, but rather a cumbrous kind of dialectics, 
the offspring in earlier times of Platonie philosophy, and 
afterwards of scholastic learning; that to the great disadvan- 


tage of any thing perspicuous, not only the books for scholars, 


* [John Andrew Cramer, who was born in Germany in 1723. In 
754 he was invited to be chaplain to the court of Copenhagen, and af- 
terward appointed professor of theology in the university in that place. 
He was disgraced however at the time of the ruin of the minister Stru- 
ensee, and retired to Lubec. He was afterward received again into fa- 
vour, and appointed professor of theology in the university of Kiel. He 
died in 1788. He was a poet as well as a theologian. In Denmark he 
is said to have been distinguished by the title of “ the thoroughly good.” 
We do not know what work or works of his are particularly referred to 
above. Perhaps his edition of Bossuet’s Universal History with disserta- 
tions. £d.] 


7 Semlers Einleitung zu Baumgartens Polemic. (Introduction to 
Baumgarten’s Polemic.) 
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but also the popular writings for the instruction of the great 
mass, are filled with expressions from the fathers, whose phi- 
losophical representations, no less than the language in which 
they were conveyed, were as opposite to ours, as the east to 
the west; that for the most part dissensions, and therefore 
accident rather than still, peaceful, and cool reflection, gave 
rise to doctrines considered universally binding, although in 
faet, proceeding as they did from such impure sources, they are 
no more obligatory than the theological speculations of a Des 
Cartes or a Leibnitz. A perfect historia dogmatum, colleeted 
from the original authorities, themselves, would shed a clear 
light upon the obscurity of dogmatic theology, and become the 
sale pole-star, through the labyrinth of systems, to every the- 
ciogian. Yet even to our times no such work has been writ- 
ten, nor probably will be for a long time to come; for it must 
be a work resulting from patient and deliberate examination, 
and from the most extensive reading, the most unwearied in- 
dustry, and undivided exertion—requisites which we can 
scarcely expeet to find united in the same man. 

1 is wonderful that such a work was not thought of ear- 
lier, in the flourishing times of polemic theology, and com- 
menced and prosecuted with earnestness and zeal. In ‘all 


disputes every thing was earried by the assertion, that the. 


doctrine defended had ever been the immutable doctrine of 
the church. Thus it became incumbent upon the other party, 
not to prove the doctrine false, but that it had not been the 
prevailing doctrine of the church; for if one contended for his 
opimions upon philosophical or seriptural grounds only, he 
contended in vain. The oldest systems, those of John of Da- 
mascus, Peter of Lombardy, and of the rest of the scholasties, 
with their fine demonstrations, were built perpetually upon 
authortiy, consequently upon history. Yet the unravelling of 
the history of doctrines still remained neglected; for no other 
reason probably, than the apprehension that it would lead to 
different results from those that were desired. 

‘fhe reformation at length had such an influence upon the 


church, as to afford a favourable opportunity for the history 
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of doctrines; and the Magdeburg Centuriators* enriched their 
work by devoting a chapter to this history for each century. 
Their illiterate and slothful sons rested for a long time con- 
tented with the laurels which their fathers had obtained. They 
used, as occasion required, what they found collected in this 
circumscribed history. A few men however of superior minds 
selected from the great mass particular doctrines, and pre- 
sented their history more amply and more definitely, till at 
length Petaviust embraced the whole in a work of his own, 
and earried it through the time of the true fathers of the 
chureh; but his work is inadequate to the necessities of prot- 
estant theologians. 

In the mean time the extent of every species of learning 
beeame enlarged; the knowledge of language was cultivated 
to more perfection and exactness; and eriticism and philos- 
ophy attained to a height, which they had never reached be- 
fore. With the superior culture of all subsidiary knowledge, 
the claims which had before been made upon the inquirers into 
the history of doctrines were naturally increased, and former 
labours in this provinee were accounted defective and unsatis- 
fying. Under these cireumstances Semler commenced his 
survey of this wide field, beset with various obstacles, in or- 
der to make it smooth and easy of aecess. He abridged the 
difficult task as much as he could without prejudice to perspi- 
cuity and profoundness of research. Over the first three cen- 
turies he went thoroughly. The teachers of this time were 
more careless than has commonly been supposed concerning 
theological opinions, and are of inconsiderable value for a 
true history of doctrines. In the fourth century every thing 


* [An appellation given to certain learned Germans of the city of 
Magdeburg, who, in the early days of the reformation, composed a body 
of church history divided into centuries of years. They have been be- 
fore mentioned, vol. ii. p. 49. Tr.] 


t [In his Dogmata Theologica, ** a work of incredible labour and 
compass.” It was first published at Paris in 1644—1650 in 5 vols. fol, 
afterward ut Florence in 1722, and at Amsterdam in 1763 in 3 vols. fol. 
Ed. 
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ras a laboured mixture of religion and philosophy; and here 
the materials for the examiner of the opinions of the church in 
a manner commence. Krom this peried Semler devoted his 
particular attention to the leaders of different parties. As, to 
mention one instance, from the time of Cyprian, all Africa 
was imbued with the peculiarities of Tertullian, so almost 
every where one may proceed geographically in the history of 
theological opinions and language, since the clergy of a whole 
country almost always adhered, both in doctrine, and in the 
manner of exhibiting it, to one leader, whom they blindly fol- 
lowed. And when kis language and manner is described and 
illustrated, the same thing is done for a long period, and an 
extensive country 

Jn these investigations Semler had the desired opportunity 
of placing in a distinct conirast—theology and religion—pro- 
vineial theology and universal christianity—iearned dogmas 
and feeble eatechisms; of representing the influence of the 
version of the Latin-church upon the origin, formation, and 
nature of doctrines, and of shewing how these doctrines were 
rather obtruded one by one, through the power of the chureh, 
than received from conviction. 

In this part of theological learning, however, Semlér has 
only collected the materials for a future, more ample history 
of our doctrines, and thrown them together without regard to 
arrangement. He has not provided in the least degree for 
convenience in consulting his selections. The gradual chan- 
ges of doctrine to be found in the fathers are not disposed in 
chronological order, as they should be to give a clear view of 
the origin of the articles of belief in the ehureh. 

Semler therefore has left much in this field to be gathered 
by active and learned theologians. Ha work should be writ- 
ten, which should dispuse in order those paris of the history 
of doctrines already examined, together with their results, ont 


of the various writings where they are now seattered im frag- 


ments ; and which should also excite learned theologians, who 
felt the imelination and the call for such severe labor, to 
share the remaining part, we might at length acquire uper 
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this important part of theological learning an entire, and, as 
far as possible, a perfect history. Thus young theologians 
would be conducted to the best field for the exercise of their 
minds, where they might accustom themselves to estimate the 
ideas, expressions, and representations of systems according 
to their deserts. ‘They would thenee learn what writings of 
the fathers were to be read, and how they were to read them; 
and would become acquainted beforehand with the contents of 
the most respectable. They would thence also acquire very 
different conceptions of the prevailing doctrines, from those 
received through the common books of instruction on.this sub- 
ject, written without knowledge ef the peculiar language of 
the fathers, and would early accustom themselves to the way- 
ering opinions of the church. 

To the middle of the present[eighteenth] century two the- 
ological schools in Germany contended with each other for 
preeminence:—that of Spener,* and thatof Wolf.t The first, 
whose centre was at Halle, from a love of the praetical part 
of Christianity, had gradually become a foe to respectable 
theological learning founded in history, language, and philos- 
ophy; and, to complete the misfortune, attributed a sort of 
magical eflicacy to certain words and figures of the sacred 
writings. ‘Those of the other party enlisted in their aid all 


* [Philip James Spener, a Lutheran divine, born in 1635. He was 
at the head of those mentioned above called the Pietists. They main- 
tained that only such as are inspired by the Holy Ghost can understand 
the scriptures. He held some ecclesiastical dignities at Berlin. He di- 


ed in 1705. Ed.j 


{~ We presume the celebrated German philosopher Christian Wolf, 
a disciple of the philosophy of Leibnitz. He was born in 1679. In 1707 
he was appointed professor of mathematics at Halle. Here he became 
obnoxious from his opinions concerning necessity, and particularly from 
an extravagant and hyperbolical oration which he delivered on the mo- 
rality of the Chinese, in consequence of which he was obliged to leave 
his professorship. He retired to Cassel, but was in 1741 recalled by the 
king ef Prussia, made professor of the law of nature and nations at Halle, 
and afierwards chancellor of the University. He was created likewise a 


> 


Baron of the Roman Empire. He died in 1754. Ed.) 
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of Wolf’s philosophy and manner of teaching, and, full of in- 
solent confidence in their demonstrations, despised all the 
helps .of interpretation and history. Baumgarten, nurtur- 
ed in the lap of the pietists, and led afterwards, through a 
concurrence of fortunate cireumstances, into the arms of the 
Wolfian philosophy, embraced from the first a love for the use 
of the bible, and afterward a deeper habit of thinking, and 
united with them a regard for history. ‘Thus he originated 
an intermediate state of theology, that afforded hope of im- 
improvement. But his use of the bible was defective; for 
he was not supported and guided by enlightened philology 
and criticism. His speculations did not lead him to an inde- 
pendent manner of thinking, because he had been too much 
accustomed in his early years to words and forms, and to a sort 
of register of doctrines, which received nothing but what cor- 
responded toits purpose; and his knowledge of history, as far 
as it is subsidiary to theology, was not drawn sufficiently 
from original authorities. But his school was an excel- 
lent preparation for the new theology. One was first exercis- 
ed in the helps to knowledge, in which Baumgarten could pass 
for little more than a beginner; yet the reflections excited by 


this means in his scholars led to greater freedom of inves- 


tigation and of judgment. He attempted to demonstrate eve- 


ry thing to his scholars; but the basis of his demonstrations 
was shaken by philology, history, and criticism. Here then 
is the beginning of our new, independent manner of teaching 
in theology. 

Semler was of the number of those choice persons, who la- 
bored with unremitted activity in this new creation. Yet he 
was prepared only by gradual and severe labor for the refor- 
mation of dogmatic theology; according to his opportunities 
from time to time of possessing himself of the necessary helps to 
the knowledge of it, and his acquaintance with the bold theo- 
logians of earlier times. Fortunately, in the study of dog- 
matic theology, he fell into the hands of excellent guides. 
The great Calixtus was his pattern in boldness of thinking, 


and in distinguishing between theology and religion; Pfaff im 
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the illustration of doctrines by means of history, and in 
liberality and frankness of judgment; Weismann in sound 
theological inquiry, and in condemning affeeted demonstra- 
tions: the Arminians, Episcopius and Curecelleus in a love 
for the simplicity of the scriptures, in sound interpretation of 
these writings, and in bold unshackeled judgment; Simon and 
Le Clere in impartial examination of the text of our bible, and 
in the banishing of Rabbinnieal-Christian prejudices. In the 
year 1765 Semler commenced with vigorous steps his new 
course, and pursued it with spirit and ability to the last ten 
years of his life. 

Yet Semler was never perfectly systematie im this depart- 
ment; nor could he become so. Although he was more per- 
feetly skilled in two branches of knowledge, interpretation 
and history, which are the foundation of dogmatic theology, 
than the most systematic theologians; yet, on the other hand, 
he failed almost entirely in systematic philosophy, and in ex- 
act and definite expression. He was satisfied therefore with 
certain peculiar, and for the most part excellent observations 
in this department, which wiil furnish very valuable materi- 
als to one who may hereafter pursue the subject systematic- 
ally. 

In his books of instruction upon dogmatic theology he re- 
fers to Latin and German works in particular, as is necessary 
in the instruction of young theologians, who must know the 
system of the church, as Hutter, Calov, Quenstedt, Gerard, 
and others have exhibited it. ‘Thence he provides for a lib- 
eral judgment concerning the system. He traces the gradual 
progress of the doctrines of the present time, and examines 
for the purpose of finding how strongly or feebly each is sup- 
ported by the bible itself; and enlarges as well upon the rela- 
tion it bears to real Christianity, as upon its intrinsic impor- 
tance.* ‘Thus in regard to dogmatic theology he opened a 
free range for liberal minds. 

Still however he produced more that was excellent upon this 


* Semleri institutio ad doctrinam Christianam liberaliter discendam. 
Hal. 1774, 8vo. [This work has lately been added to the library of the 
college in this place. £d.] 
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branch of knowledge in his historical, critical, and exegetical 
writings, in which he never lost sight of the system of the 
church; delivered boldly and without disguise his judgment 
concerning; it here and there, according to circumstances, im- 
proved, corrected, illustrated, limited, or rejected the same; 
and produced a rich treasure of theological ideas. This with- 
out doubt was the safest method. A book of theological in- 
struction is not the place for bold assertions, unless one is wil- 
ling to risk the danger of making too great changes at once, 
er of bringing on himself the accusation of rashness. 

Semler adopted many of his apparent innovations from the 
ancient heretics. The Gnosties aud the disciples of Marcion 
attempted the annihilation of the Jewish spirit in Christianity. 
Wholly in their spirit Semler was jealous lest too much stress 
should be laid upon the support adduced from the Old Testa- 
ment in favor of the system of doctrines in the New, the 
value of which has been extremely exaggerated, and of which 
Christianity, so distinct in its spirit, stands innoneed. His 
system concerning the temporal aud local garb of the New 
‘Testament led him to distinguish betweea the different periods 
of those writings from which the proof passages for any.doctrine 
were drawn. Christ may have spoken one passage in an ear- 
lier, and another in a later period of his office as a teacher. 
Now John may have spoken before, and again after his full 
views of the religion; and the apostles may here have uttered 
themselves before, and there after the effusion of ‘he Holy 
Spirit. If Semler ever taught the same dogma _ with 
the chureh, still his proofs in ifs support were never the 
common ones; and he imposed on the teachers of theology a 
liberal change in the manner of coming at their proofs. 

He has either given himself,or adopted from others among 
his contemporaries, the most novel views of dogmatie theology. 
In the improvements of the article coneerning sacred writ, in 
the departments relating to the canon, to inspiration, and te 
the estimate of miracles, as proofs for the truth of Christian- 
ity, Semler was conspicuously preeminent. He was the first 


among the German theologians, who dared to contend against 
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the universal prejudice concerning the influence of the devil 
upon the earth, and who attempted in earnest to correct the 
prevailing notions in regard to demons. As a means of 
coming to a decision upon the article of grace, he put into new 
circulation the principal writings of the Pelagian controversy, 
accompanied with liberal remarks. ‘The satisfaction of Christ 
he made to consist in the love of God and of Christ towards 
man, and not to be any satisfaction of the vindictive justice of 
God; and expiation he did not consider the result of any phys- 
ical power, independent of ourselves, but regarded it as a 
moral work in man himself. 

As cheerfully as one listens to Semler upon dogmatical 
subjects, yet he cannot but be dissatisfied with his manner. 
He expresses himself ambiguously, in terms too general, and 
in words which give no definite and precise idea; he is involy- 
ed and obseure, particularly in nice and subtile matters, to 
the greater vexation of the reader, since, where it is so dif- 
ficult to make himself rightly understood, one ought to labor 
fur the most exact phraseology. 

With his peculiarly literal manner of teaching, it was 
impossible that Semler should regard with much solicitude 
the symbolical books. His decisions concerning them were 
the decisions of a competent judge; declared by one who had 
fully prepared himself by long study of ecclesiastical history, 
and by faithful investigations concerning the origin of creeds, 
and their purport. As might be expected from him, he ex- 
plained the same, meagerly indeed for common Christians, but 
elaborately for the teachers of religion, who ought to be able, 
by means of intelligible theories and clear prepositions, to 
state and properly define their theological ideas. Such theo- 
ries, as appears from history, have ever been subject to great 
changes, and we are not to consider them fixed and invariable 
from what they were in the sixteenth century, unless we are 
disposed to favor a sectarian hatred, and cheek the growing 
disposition fer the liberal acknowledgment of the truth.* 


* Semleri Apparatus ad libros symbolicos ecclesie Lutherane. Hal. 
1775, 8vo.— 
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Sach was the boldness and vigor with which Semler pur- 
sued his way in theological subjects for thirty years, giving 
himself no concern for the hatred and reproach of zealots, in 
hopes that all his pains would not be entirely fruitless, after 
he had become enervated by his exertions to break the yoke 
of theological slavery. He found that there was no surer 
way of becoming a victim to a bold and independent spirit, 
than by the exercise of a free and open judgment in theology. 
His publications were stigmatized as injurious, heretical, dam- 
nable; and who knows what sentence might not have been pas- 
sed upon him, had he not fortunately lived in the times and in the 
empire of Frederic the second: or how much more, in a foreign 
country, the zealots and defenders of scholastic extravagances 
might not have been enraged against him, had not a theologian, 
respected for orthodoxy, supported him in many eases with 
the whole weight of his theological character. Ernesti took 
an active interest in Semler, so that in general, as long as he 
lived, without allowing himself to define very exactly, he 
eountenanced in many things the system of the reformed the- 
ologians. He could not himseif well become a reformer, since 
he went late to the particular pursuit of theology, and lived 
in a situation unfavorable to the difficult work of reforma- 
tion. The only immediate service that he rendered the sys- 
tem was his showing by what cunning misinterpretation the 
doctrine concerning the three offices of Christ had its origin; 
and his almost universally acknowledged authority in theolo- 
gy was sufficient to give his work a passport into those parts 
of Saxony, where all changes in system were resisted with 
great zeal. The service that he thus ultimately rendered was 
great. He did not stand in the way of those ingenuous men, 
who with earnestness and dignity proposed improvements in 
the system of doctrines; and, from his acuteness in theological 
subjects, he knew how far to suffer the bold and liberal ideas 
that were advanced upon certain theological problems to pass 
uncensured. Had not Ernesti extolled Junkheim’s work upon 
the operations of divine grace, it would have cost a long and 
ebstinate warfare before he could have gained admission for 
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his sentiments into the system. And, on the whole, Ernesti 
suffered as many of the innovations of Semler to pass without 
opposition, as consisted with safety, in regard to his own re 
putation. 

Still however the life of Semler was one continued warfare 
against the numerous adversaries of his liberal speculations. 
As he was by no means very sparing of his prejudices against 
his opponents,* so they in turn did not spare him, or his opin- 
ions; and their opposition was often mixed with malicious al- 
lusions and odious insinuations, which made his ill-humour 
the more restless, in proportion as he was conscious to him- 
self of the most honest and pure intentions. From his internal 
consciousness of innocence, he sometimes, when a cold answer 
or the silence of contempt would have better answered his 
purpose, broke out into violent passion and railing, which ill- 
comported with his dignity. Even the misunderstanding of 
his ideas, upon which the opposition of his adversaries was of- 
ten founded, he should have borne more patiently; fer not unfre- 
quently the blame was to be imputed to himself. As a writer 
he was much too careless. He never exhausted his subjects 
he never strove to make himself easily comprehended; his 
manner, his ideas, and his language were novel, and peculiar 
to himself; and he paid too little regard to the customary 
manner of writing, and to the proper arrangement and unfold- 
ing of his thoughts. The study of his writings therefore re- 
quires great labor; and even with this, one is seldom sure that 
he has thoroughly penetrated his ideas. 

The art of philosophical explanation in particular is not 
to be looked for in Semler; for he had never, through the 
study of any philosophical system, given his mind a direction 
towards a clear manner of reasoning. He never proceeded 
from any general principles, under which he should have dis- 
posed his remarks; but presented certain. insulated observa- 
tions, which his reader, who would make further use of them, 


_ must reduce to such principles. In every subjec he followed 


the method of sifting the different opinions of his predecessors, 


* See Semler’s writings against Schrépfer, Gissner, &c. 
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to which his extensive reading led him, and of intermixing his 
own ideas. But he did not baild his criticism upon any fun- 
damental maxims, nor present separately his peculiar opin- 
ions, with their proofs. ‘Thus his remarks were extremely 
vague and defective, and his opinions were so imperfectly re- 
presented, that they were collected only by a few select read- 
ers, who took upon themselves the severe task of searching 
here and there for the detached fragments, and of binding 
them intoa whole. In fine, as vast as his knowledge was, he 
could not easily present any subject in its full extent; he was 
generally seduced by a predilection for some of its parts: and 
it is often difficult to ascertain the reasons, why he has done 
so much, without doing more. In none of his writings there- 
fore, was he more,unfortunate, than in compendiums, which 
ought to give a whole outline of a department of knowledge. 
He soon lost himself in surveying certain parts of inconsidera- 
ble consequence towards a view of the whole; and in making 
particular remarks, peculiar to himself, which indeed were 
acceptable to the master in that department, but of little use 
to the beginner, and unsuitable to the intention of the book. 
In the manner hitherto described, with great boldness and 
impartiality, had Semler written and taught for more than 
thirty years, when suddenly, in the year 1779, he changed his 
whole theological character. In answer to Bahrdt’s* eonfes- 
sion of faith (which no one will approve) he gave a defence 
of the system of the church, in which we no longer find the 
bold theologian, who had labored so much for the advance- 
ment of a liberal mode of thinking in theology, in his exegeti- 
* [Charles Frederic Bahrdt, who was born in Germany in 1741. 
After being the author of various theological works, offensive in their 
sentiments, he became a professed deist, and formed the design of being 
the founder of an avowed deistical sect in Prussia His life was unset- 
tled, and he was engaged in various projects, none of which seem to 
have been successful. In his conduct he was unprincipled and profligate. 
He drove his wife from his house by his ill-treatment, and lived in adul- 
tery with his maideservant. Toward the close of his life he settled near 
Halle as a farmer and innkeeper. His works on religion and morality and 
ether subjects were very numerous. He died in 1792. Ed.) 
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eal and historieal writings; who had changed in many partic- 
ulars the mode of theological instruction; and who had cen- 
tended with such manly resolution for tolerance and freedom 
of conscience. He thus made claim to a well deserved place 
among the orthodox theologians of our chureh, and, tempted 
by the opposition of his contemporaries, he denied that he had 
ever departed from its orthodox doctrines. He represented 
that whatever was novel and bold in his works, concerned 
only the manner of teaching; that his reformation extended 
only to the field of theological literature, in which he had 
met with many prejudices and false opinions, and much de- 
fective knowledge, where he attempted to expose and rectify 
what was false, and to supply what was imperfect; but that 
theological learning has no close connexion with theoretical! 
and practical christianity, nor bare theory with doctrine; and 
that he never proposed that the instruction of the people im 
catechisms and books of devotion, should be differently order- 
ed, according to more perfect and clear ideas. | 

In defence of what came thus unexpectedly from Semler, 
he insisted upon the great distinction between historical, so- 
cial, and moral religion, and acknowledged no close connexion 
between them. Historical religion embraces only the history 
and the doctrines of Jesus in their literal sense, without any 
application to the Christian, and to his individual moral situ- 
ation; social religion consists in principles embraced by the 
church as set forth in confessions and formularies, and pre- 
scribed for the instruction and belief of the church, to preserve 
external order, unify and peace, among the Christians of a 
country, and the members of a church; and moral religion 
proceeds from each individual’s unfolding doctrines drawn 
from the New Testament, and applying them to his beart, 
and is displayed in the sentiments and cenduct of men. The 
great mass of Christians are satisfied with historical belief, 
and the interpretations of the church; Christians of greater 
capacity receive religion in its proper spirit, form themselves 
upon it, and apply it to the various cireumstances of their 
moral condition: social religion is but the instrument, by 
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which internal moral religion is promoted, in those who are. 
capable of its exercise. 

How. these three sorts of religion are so completely dis- 
joined, that each can subsist by itself; how a more pure and 
reformed mode of teaching should have no influence upon 
doctrines, and no connexion with them; how the internal mo- 
ral religion should be peculiar only to Christians of greater 
eapacity, and historical religion should sufhice for the great 
mass of Christians;—all this is more difficult to apprehend, 
than all the bold and liberal notions, which Semler in former 
years had diffused through the public. The historical faith 
which the common Christian acquires from the church, must 
have an influence upon his mind, greater or less in proportion 
to his abilities, no less than the faith drawn from the seriptures 
themselves. No sort of knowledge remains wholly unfruitfal, 
although the degree of its fruitfulness necessarily differs, ac- 
cording to the difference of the powers of the individual. Now 
the question occurs, whether religion shall be made more 
difficult to the weak, and more easy to the strong; and wheth- 
er the system of doctrines shall he presented to the former in 
the old, unintelligible, platonic and scholastic style and man- 
ner, or in the language of the bible, more simple and intelligi- 


ble, more easy for profitable examination, and more adapted to. 


moral improvement: whether one should not, after a formula 
has been approved by the different sects of the church, exhibit 
the same in a more plain and exact manner, if a learned the- 
ologian should find such a method. Is it not 0° consequence 
what are the first principles, in which a scholar is grounded; 
since these are liable to give a direction to his mind, which 
will last through his lifer Is it not also of much consequence 
by what means intrinsic, moral religion is produced; whether 
they be good or bad, whether they be true, partially true, or 
false; whether moral operations in man are facilitated or ob- 
structed; whether they are promoted by direct or circuitous 
ways, and whether they are advanced or suffered to decline? 
Shall not one labor, with discretion indeed, to bring social 
religion into a more intimate connexion with genuine Chris- 
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tianity? Shall one hide the light, which refleetion upon the 
doctrines of Christ has prodaced, under that bushel—the rule 
of church instruction? Shall one think for himself concerning 
what is best, and most pure, and therefore most adapted to 
moral direction and improvement, and apply it to his own 
heart, and yet if he is publicly set apart for furming the mor- 
als of the people, must he not adopt the best and purest im- 
structions in pursuit of his end, because they do not agree with 
the language of social religion, which has been spoken for 
many hundred years? Shall duty towards God give way to 
this notion of social duty; or shall the laws of morality be 
subordinate to the laws of the church? According to such 
reasoning, Christ and the apostles did extremely wrong to pre- 
seribe a system of doctrines to the Jews, without the authori- 
ty of their nation. We protestants also should be rebels to 
the church, which professes to be the only church in which 


salvation is to be obtained; and Luther would be the leader of 


rebels, and a perjured teacher, or at least unmindful of his 
oath or his obligations, in proposing his antipapal theses at 
Wittenburg. Upon this ground no changes ought ever to have 
been contemplated in the Romish church, and the eatholies 
ought to have forever continued slaves to the doctrines of their 
communion, although their understandings were convinced, 
that some were unintelligible, and others false. For what 
have the protestants studied almost three hundred years? Why 
have they sought with so much pains to bring the helps of 
theological learning—the knowledge of language, of eriti- 
cism, of interpretation, of philosophy, of the history of the 
church and of doctrines, to their present perfection? Why 
especially do they still pursue the study of theology? Is it so 
unfruitful and useless a study; has theory no influence upon 
doctrine; have the reformers accomplished and perfected ev- 
ery thing, and put their seal to truths, which are to be bind- 
ing to the end of time? Yet their formula was wholly oppos- 
ed to the will of the hitherto dominant chureh, and accounted 
nothing better than unlawful innovation. Let us, protestants, 
hasten again inte the lap of the mother-church! Then 
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will all controversy be at an end; then will there be one flock 
and one shepherd. ‘Then will every thing be taught and 
preached and sung in the old way, in the good old church di- 
alect. Every one shall then also think and believe in his 
heart, what he pleases; have his own iuternal views of private 
religion, and provide for his own moral necessities. ‘The 
ehureh requires neither in teachers nor in the laity truth and 
sinccrity in words and works. 

Thus abundant in hardy and dangerous speculations, sub- 
versive of protestant principles, was the system which Semler 
supported, either frem the weakness of old age, cr, as some 
suppose, in order to justify his peculiarly inconsiderate step, 
in answering Bahrdt’s confession of faith. It would have 
been better in the last case rather to have confessed too much 
haste, er to have returned wholly to the old system of the 
ehurch, than to have struck out so unfortunate a middle 
course. He now however undertook to defend the system of 
church doctrines. But what thanks could he deserve from 
the party to which he thus stooped? ‘He still did not defend 
the system in its true and genuine sense: he said nothing of 
the efficacious obedience of Christ, of his vicarious sufferings, 
of atonement and redemption, in the way in which these doc- 
trines are set forth in the rules of doctrine. 

By this sudden change, Semler in a manner annihilated 
the labor of a whole literary life, filled with exertion. ‘The 
system which he had already changed for the best, he was 
ebliged in one place to alter, and in another to consider in a 
new light. In his novae observationes he had reproached the 
old church, inasmuch as the ruling party, through its public 
ordinances concerning religion, had suppressed the right of 
private judgment; and he uttered many offensive opinions, as 
well concerning councils and synods, with their erders and 
statutes, as concerning rules of doctrine, and books of confes- 
sions. Now he retracted all this, and became animated, as if 
with holy zeal, to vindicate the impaired honor of councils 
and their decrees, and the discredited usefulness of public 


rules of doctrine. He assumed, that, in ecclesiastical assem: 
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blies, a difference has always been supposed between the lan- 
guage of the church as settled by them for teachers, and 
the private opinions of the teachers themselves, and the pecu- 
liar religious ideas of the laity; that in the compiling of the 
decrees of councils and public rules of doctrine, there was no 
arrogating an unlawful authority over the conscience; that the 
formulas were not intended to prescribe what the Christian or 
teacher should think and believe in order to be saved, but 
what instructions in religion should be publicly imparted by 
the teacher, in order to declare himself and his hearers to be 
members of a particular communion, connected and held to- 
gether by public rules of doctrine; that these rules of doctrine, 
however, were not intended to have any influence upon in- 
ward dispositions and moral improvement, but that, in short, 
they were designed merely, through the introduction of a com- 
mon church language, to furnish Christians of various opinions 
a common ground, in their public religious assemblies, and to 
prevent disunion and disturbance in the society. 

If a teacher is to use the contents of the ereed only as 
watch-words, and the church is to agree with him in feeling 
no obligation to believe the whole that he teaches, and to ex- 
pect from him no real conviction of the truth of what he utters, 
the yoke of a ereed is indeed very light: but such levity in 
religion, the most important concern of mankind, would be in- 
tolerable; such indifference to truth and error in regard to 
God, and our relation to him, unpardonable; and such a vio- 
lation of conscienee, publicly authorized by the church itself, 
inexcusable. Such probably was never the opinion and de- 
sign of the church. It is much more probable, that in the 
most ancient churches, it was prescribed to the teachers, not 
only what they should publicly utter, but also what they and 
the laity, as obedient children of the church, should believe, 
in order to obtain salvation. The church, since she first felt 
her power, has manifested a disposition to rule with unlimit- 
ed sway the faith of her members; and henee has armed her- 
self with damning clauses and the threatened torments of 
another life against every act of disobedience in her children. 
This is amply verified in the Athanasian ereed. 
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The church indeed, as things now stand, is in lamentable 
danger; but entirely through the fault of her principal ser- 
vants. She holds her creeds inviolable; yet for a space of 
some hundred years, they have continued without the least 
improvement, and their contrast with present views of religion 
throws contempt not merely upon her rules of doctrine, but 
even upon religion itself; because it is only a few wise men 
who properly distinguish between them. It is absurd in man- 
hood to feel, and think, and speak like a child; it is criminal 
so to invade the rights of intellectual man, either in regard to 
individuals or communities, as to set limits to his improvement. 
But every obstacle to the enlightening of the understanding, 
will eventually be broken through. At the present day it is 
dangerous to give te every teacher the power of communicat- 
ing the full measure of truth. The ultimate end of truth con- 
eerns the whole, not each individual; and religion is necessary 
to be explained for the mass, not for every one in particular! 
that portion of truth only is important to be imparted to every 
one, which promotes his individual happiness; and only that 
degree of illumination, which bears some proportion to his 
previous knowledge, can be useful. Prudence and benevo- 
lence must settle the limits, within which the teachers of the 


people ought to keep, in explaining religion. None therefore. 


but the most wise and discreet, the most gentle and enlighten- 
ed of every age, should sit at the fountain of truth, and dis- 
pense to every one according to his necessities. But can the 
eonsistories appeal to their consciences in this ease? ave 
they proved the spirit of their chosen teachers? Have they 
excluded men destitute of theological illumination, ard with- 
out prudence and benevolence? Have they excluded children 
and babes in religious knowledge from offices in the chureh? 
Have they performed the duties which they owe ts their eoun- 
try, to the present age, and to posterity; or have they drank 
nothing but the milk of eatechisms, and hated those adults in 
religion who have learned the art of preparing stronger food 
for their fellow men? Or have they been seduced by fear of 
man, or unseasonable compassion, or any other mean causes, 
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"from verforming the duties of their office with conscientious 
_-vigor? If they have, it follows that they are liable to the 
_ blame of all the infidelity, and superstition, and extravagance 
i that prevail. It was their duty, and, if they have omitted it, 
p they have been inadequate to their office, or unworthy of it, 
not barely to impart the doctrines of thé church, but also to 
| sive the best possible explanations of them to their scholars, 
since teachers were to proceed from their schools for all times, 
+ and situations, and orders, and since they, no less than them- 
B ectita; would undertake to set limits to the explanations of 
_ religion. It was their duty, and if they have omitted it, they 
a have been hirelings, and unworthy of their office, to find, in 
| respect to their scholars, whether the pains of their teachers 
i, were fruitless; whether their pupils united with clear views 
4 of the whole extent of religion, of theology, and of subsidiary 
4 knowledge, an intelligent, judicious, honest and benevolent 
7 spirit; and it was their duty to be vigilant that they did hon- 
~ or to their important calling by their lives. This is all that 
' +g Christianity requires; she rejects every thing unbecoming her 
” intrinsic power and dignity. She aims to conquer and to rule 
| by force of her native virtue and truth. And, with confidence 
S in this unborrowed worth, with whichshe is endued by heaven, 
© she has contended, for eighteen hundred years, with all 
4 opposition, fearless of every foe, however armed for defence. 
a She has contended and conquered, and concluded every war- 
4 fare with renovated strength; and she will continue to con- 
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_ quer to the end of time. 
_ No state should suffer the prineiples upon. which the vir- 
~ tue and tranquillity of men depend to be shaken by scepties 
and opposers. No care is superfluous, which aims to make 

practical religion secure from all possible danger, and to pro- 
mote ignorance, in many particulars, in regard to those to 
a whom it is beneficial, and whose illumination, in those par- 
‘s ee would be injurious. But, on the contrary, there can 
“he no right to keep those in ignorance, who ought to be en- 
“lightened, and whose instruction is indispensable to their tran- 


B csillity. The sword that one takes from the child, that he 
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may not wound himself, he puts into the hands of the man, 
that he may accustom himself to its use, and educate the child 
to employ it for its own safety. It is the duty of the state to 
provide institutions for the instruction of all elasses of its cit- 
izens, and thus to make those of every condition capable of 
continual improvement; but never should it oppress the genius 
of the nation by the power of compulsory statutes. 

Semler in his last years seceded from this opinion, and 
thus contradicted the whole system of his former life. He 
lost in consequence all external support, and his reputation for 
moral and literary consistency. The corps of orthodox ecele- 
siasties, into which he wished to be again incorporated, re- 
ceived him into their cumimunion as a deserter; the liberal 
theologians were astonished at his sudden change, and the se- 
vere sallies which he made upon them, and his repeated dec- 
lamations against certaim men of extensive views, who had 
associated for the purpose of introducing a universal Christi- 
anity, at the expense of a local church, consisted of intolera- 
ble accusations, wholly unaccompanied with proof. In fine, 
he found himself at length neglected by all the world. He did 
not at first perceive how low he had suddenly fallen from that 


_ height, which he had ascended in the course of thirty labori- 


ous years; but there were not wanting those who pointed it 
out to him. Wholly unworthy of his former greatness, he 
now called upon all the theological and juridical faculties, 
with the full confidence that they would support innocence and 
rectitude, against those who opposed him with mere words 
and projects instead of honorable actions. Filled with ex- 
treme vexation he indulged himsclf sometimes in offensive 
language, and sometimes in loud protestations coneerning 
his irreproachable character. He frequently called upon the 
public to do him justice in his most recent learned disputes. 
At length he became dissatisfied with the whole course of pur- 
suits to which he had devoted his life, and wandered to other 
fields, which he hoped to oceupy and explore more peacefully. 
At first he amused himself with natural history, which afford- 
ed him pleasure in his old age, and some recompense for the 
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pains of his earlier years: after he had tormented himself 
long enough with the bungling works of man, he was prepar- 
ed to take delight in the masterpieces of nature. But since old 
age is subject to infirmities, it is not wonderful, that, by the 
secret charm that attends what is obscure and mysterious, he 
suffered himself to be led from what is perceptible to the sen- 
ses, to what is merely visionary, and took delight in the dark 
and absurd philosophy of Rosicrutius. Fully convinced that, 
as great trees spring from small seeds, so gold and silver have 
their peculiar seeds, which thrive iu a proper soil, he took 
great delight in alchemy. He, who in his earlier +;éars had 
been continually at war with superstition and extravagance, 
suffered himself in the last years of his life to be imbued with 
a visionary philosophy; firmly believed in a seeret chemistry 
and physics, and in some ancient light that has vanished ; 
and under such convictions he was a long time employed in 
making air and chymiecal drugs.* 

But although the justice of history cannot pass over in si- 
lence the infirmities of old age, yet, lamenting the imperfee- 
tions of human nature, we would throw a veil over the de- 
formities of our father Semler, and dwell rather upon the vir- 
tues and excellences of his mind. We,cannot but reflect upon 
what this great theologian accomplished in that part of his 
life, when his intellectual powers were in their full vigour; 
and upon all that his acute and subtle mind has composed, 
read, collected, examined, and prepared for scholars who are 
to come after him. We eannot but consider how violently he 
was persecuted and calumniated; how long and earnestly 
he contended, and how much he endured, in the cause of 
truth, and in furnishing that light upon theological subjects, 
which we now enjoy; how severely he must have often been 


* [The close of Semler’s days will remind some of our readers 


of the lines of Johnson :— 


In life’s last scene what prodigies surprize, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ; 

From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires—a driveller and a show. Ed.) 
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wounded, when he found his sincere intentions mistaken, and 
their honesty doubted—and when they were malignantly ridi- 
culed and slandered; how painful it must have been to have 
heard his attacks upon theological speculations reproached as 
attacks upon Christianity itself; and how often he must have 
stood in need of a spirit like that of Luther, in whose boid 
manner he had labored to think and write, in order to break 
through the host of jealous and envious opposers, enflamed 
against him by a weil meaning, but ignorant zeal. We must 
consider also, that the power of a hero, as great and superior 
as it may be, must at length be exhausted in old age, by con- 
tinued effort and constant warfare; that he may become the 
sport of Liliputians and Pygmies, who, beeause they have in- 
numerable legions against one giant, lead on continually a 
new and increased host; that by the decay of bodily 
strength, even the strongest intellect must in the end be weak- 
ened, the firmest mind become irresolute, and the boldest dis- 
pirited, and wholly unlike itself. Kven Newton in his oid 
age did not understand his Principia, and filled up his time 
with writing upon the Apocalypse; but still his name is held 
in grateful remembrance by the mathematicians, who have 
succeeded him, as that of a new creator in their science. So 
the 
first reformer of modern theology, the boldest and best read 
theologian, and the most rich in profound investigations and 
new results among those who have deceased during the eigh- 
teenth century. His zeal, his activity, his efforts in pursuit 
of more pure and correct knowledge, and the long catalogue 
of his deserts constitute an example for those, who after him 
are engaged in theological studies, to excite them to the same 
indefatigable diligence and activity. 


lives also the name of Semler in our remembrance: 





Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras, 
Et tumulum facite, et tumulo superaddite carmen; 
Candidus ignotum miratur lumen Olympi, 

Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera, Daphnis. 
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Upon the phrase “ Son of God.” 






























UPON THE MEANING OF THE PHRASE 
“ SON OF GOD.” 


a Tu phrase “ Son of God” and its corresponding ones, 
a though used so often, and with such variety of application in 
the scriptures, have been the subjects of as much controversy, 

as words of the rarest occurrence. It is the design of these 

remarks to review the cases of the application of these 
) phrases, and of the qualifying epithets, which are sometimes 
: joined with them, that we may the better resolve their meaning 
when applied to Jesus Christ. 

14. We may observe then that angels are called sons of 
God, probably from the superior dignity of their nature to the 
human; and by use of the well known Hebrew idiom, which 
employed the names of God in the formation of the superlative 
degree. 

2. Good men are sometimes ealled children and sons of 
God, from their being objects of his paternal favor and 
blessing. 

3. The children of Israel are called collectively sons of 
God, to express the peculiar relation, which they bore him 
as his chosen people. A few examples of this use of the a 
phrase may be quoted. * Is not he thy father that hath bought iG ¥ 
thee.” Deut. xxxil. 6. “ I will lead them—for I am a Father bile 
to Israel.” Jer. xxxi. 9. I will be a Father unto you and 
ye shall be my sons.” 2 Cor. vi. 18. “ Doubtless thou art our 
Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us.” Isaiah, lxiii. 46. 
“ But now, O Lord, thou art our Father; we are the elay, and 


thou our Potter.” Isaiah, lxiv.8. How small a portion are 
these of the texts, in which God is spoken of as the Father of 
his chosen people! ' aM 

4. Christian believers are called sons of God, because ey 
he hath “ begotten them again unto a lively hope.” Some of Be 
the instances of this application are the following. “ Ac- 
cording to the will of God and our Father.” Gal. i. 4. « One 
God and Father of all, who is above all.’ Eph. iv. 6. “ Grace 
be unto you and peace from God our Father.” 4 Thes. i. 4. 
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which is repeated eight times in other cpistles of Paul. “ Unto 
God and our Father be glory forever.” Phil. iv. 20, “ In the | 
sight of God and our Father.” 4 'Thes. i, 3. “ Now God him- 
self and our Father direct our way to you.” 14 Thes. iii. 44. 
“That he may stablish your hearts unblamable in holiness 
before God even our Father.” 4 Thes. iti. 13.  Peaee from 
God our Father.” 2Thes. i. 2. “ Now Godeven our Father 
—comfort your hearts.” 2 Thes. ii. 16. “ In bringing many 
sons unto glory. ” Heb. ii. 10. * ‘To them gave he power to 
beeome the sons of God.” John, 1.412. * That ye may be 
harmless, the sons of God.” Phil. ii. 15. “ That we should 
be called the sons of God.” 4 John, iii. 4. “ Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God.” 1 John, iii. 2. More texts of this 
kind are omitted than are here produced. 
5. The phrases in question are sometimes used in a figu- 
rative way, to express simple creation. As Job. xxxviil. 7, 28. 
From the variety of objects therefore, to which these 
phrases expressing filial relationship to God, (which are 
all sueh as Children of God, Sons of God, Our Father, 
My sons, &c.) are attributed, we may have an opportunity to 
discover their appropriate import, in their respective appli- 
cations. The idea of proper filiation is by this variety 
excluded; and though in some instances we find'that noth- 
ing is meant by them more than simple creation, as Job 
XXxvili. 7, 28. Malac. ii. 10. Isa. lxiv. 8. and in some others, 
nothing but a superiority of nature to the human, yet upon 
the whole we conclude that these phrases imply a relation of 
approbation, of favor, and of acceptance, in the sight of God, 
such as. parents feel and exercise towards their children. It 
is thus, in particular, that God is the Father of the fatherless, 
and it is thus that the faithful followers of Christ may claim 
their share in those memorable words, which are the last to 
be forgotten, and the last to be perverted—“ Go unto my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your father, unto my God and your God.” 
Indeed, if we attend with the least care to the usage of serip- 
ture language, we shall find the filial relation attributed with 
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great latitude of application. Sometimes it implies only de- 
scent, as from a remote ancestor; as “ Abraham is our father.” 
John, viii. 39. Of this there are innumerable instances. But 


_ the eases most to our purpose are such as those where Paul 


calls Timothy his son, and his own son, and says that he had 
begotten Onesimus in his bonds; by which he meant nothing 
more, than that he had converted or confirmed these his chil- 
dren in the faith. ‘To these texts we shall presently revert. 
Another example very much to our purpose of the use of the 
filial relationship to God, may be seen in the apocryphal book 
of Wisdom. “ For, if the just man be the son of God, he will 
help him, and deliver him frum the hand of his enemies.” 
Wisd. ii. 18. ‘This passage is indeed from an apoeryphal 
book, but it is not therefore of any less authority for deter- 
mining the meaning of language in the New Testament. It 
is from a book which is often alluded to by the apostles, and 
by Christ, and which seems to be expressly quoted, in this 
very text, with an application to our Sayiour, in the evangel- 
ists Matthew and Luke. No more needs be said to show that 
‘Son of God,’ when used without any epithet of peculiarity, 
implies merely a state of favor or acceptance with our heav- 
enly Father. When we find therefore our Saviour continual- 
ly ealled * Son of God,’ we cannot consistently infer from the 
application of this title alone, to him, any thing more than we 
ean infer from its application to any other person. We must 
therefore seck a little further, and find what peeuliar epithets, 
or whether any, are joined with these phrases of filial relation, 
when applied to Jesus Christ, which indicate his being prop- 
erly Son of God; and which make it necessary to consider 
those appellations as expressive of his nature and origin, 
which, when applied to others, express no such thing. And 
here it may be expedient, though hardly necessary, to observe, 
that it is one thing to be peculiarly Son of God, and another 
to he properly Son of God. If those, who eall our Saviour 
the peculiay Son of God, mean only that he was so in an unu- 
sual degree, possessing more than any other being, those mo- 
ral qualities, which the title commonly implies, we have no 
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controversy with them. We purpose only to say that Jesus 
Christ, when called the Son of God, is not thereby declared to 
be properly his Son, that is, “of his substance, as begotten of 
him.” 

To return then to the epithets, with which the title of 
Son of God is supposed to be qualified and specified, when 
applied to our Saviour. ‘The epithet “ only begotten” has 
been often selected by the advocates of the proper filiation of 
our Saviour, as expressive of some relationship to God, which 
is shared by him with no others. Besides referring to the 
remark just made, that he would by this be proved not the 
proper, but the peculiar Son of God, we observe, 

1. The original word rendered * only begotten” is poroysrns. 
It is a word, which occurs but nine times in the New ‘lTesta- 
ment, and three times in the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament. ‘These few times however will direct us to its 
proper signification. 

2. The word, which is rendered in the Septuagint by xe- 
yoytyas, is YM. It occurs twelve times in the Hebrew serip- 
tures. Of these twelve times it is rendered by the Greek 
translation, which was for the most part used by the writers 
of the New Testament, three times by “ only begotten,” seven 
times by “beloved,” once by “loved,” and once by “ solitary.” 

3. This promiscuous rendering of the same Hebrew word 
by the words “ only begotten” and “ beloved,” proves that 
their import in the language of the Greek Seriptures is equiv- 
alent. If, however, there be any who,from want of familiari- 
ty with the rules of interpretation, do not feel the force of this 
reasoning, we may adduce an argument, which is built upon a 
more popular foundation. Epis. Heb. xi. 17. “ By faith, 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and he, that 
had received the promises, offered up his onLY BEGOTTEN 
Son.” On turning to the original, we find that self-same po- 
yevtrns, Which is by St. John applied to Christ; and by looking 
yet farther to the fountain head in the Hebrew, we find that 
where God said, of this very transaction, * thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son” the self-same 7m is used, 
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which is here rendered by the Greek interpreters “ beloved.” 
What then shall we say? Notwithstanding the ambiguous 
Hebrew, the positive Greek of the Epistle, and the positive 
English translation, we know for a certainty that Isaac was 
not the only begotten, nor the only sonof Abraham. ‘The an- 
swer however is very obvious, if we are willing to interpret these 
expressions of the singular favor, which it was the fortune of 
Isaac to receive at the hands of his father, but if we reject 
this answer, and insist upon the literal meaning of seoveysvas, 
(only begotten) we do it at the expense of a palpable contra- 
diction of two clear historical texts: viz. Gen. xvi. 15. and xxil. 
16, from which it appears that Abraham had other sons than 
Isaac. 

We shall come to conclusions not much different, upon the 
epithet ‘ own’ as applied to son, Rom. viii. 32, and as applied 
to father, John v.18. “ He that spared not his own son, but 
delivered him up for us all:”—* But said also that God was 
his [own }* father, making himself equal with God.” With re- 
gard to each of these texts, we may remark, in general, that 
the tenor of the sense requires only that some peculiar or un- 
usual relation to God should be expressed, and that there ap- 
pears to be no foundation for the assertion that it demands @ 
literal interpretation of sis: it may be observed also of the 
last text, that the truth of the assertion it coutains depends 
upon the honesty of a Jewish report, and the conclusion it ex- 
presses, upon the correetness of a Jewish inferenee. Let us 
see however how much may be inferred from these texts by 
examining parallel passages of scripture. St. Paul ealls 
Timothy his “ own son in the faith.” The word own here of 
our English testaments, feebly represents the strength of the 
original. The Greek word, (yews) which St. Paul chose, 
is the strongest he could have selected to express an absolute, 
perfect, legitimate, and literal relationship. Yet was not 


* 1 . 
wattge sdvor. There is the same reason for rendering § sos" by 


the word £ own’ in this passage, though it is not done in the common vers 
sion, as there is in the other text Rom. viii. $2, where it is done. 
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Timothy the son of Paul. In 1'Tim.i. 18, he again ealls him 
* son Timothy,” and the word rendered son is not ‘vsos, which 
is commonly employed to express that relation, but, as in the 
preceding passage, rixvex, which implies “ begotten son;” as if 
every phrase had been adapted to convey the idea of a proper 
relationship. Again, in the second epistle, it is “ Timothy 
my dearly beloved son,” and here is to be found in the origin- 
al, the important word used by the seventy in translating the 


Hebrew phrase, Gen. xxii. 16, which in our version is there 


rendered “ only Son.” Still was not Timothy the son of 


aul. In the second chapter, the same word is: used, as in 
4 Timothy i. 13, and Timothy is again addressed as the “ be- 
gotten son” of Paul. Nor is this a phraseology of singular 
occurrence, flowing from the warmth of a particular and ex- 
elusive attachment, for in the Epistle to Titus vy. 4, we find 
that he too is Paul’s “ own son, after the common faith.” Nei- 
ther do these addresses to Timothy occur only in the Epistles 
directed to him, who would understand the license of their 
application; for Paul says to the Corinthians “ I have sent 
unto you ‘Timotheus, who is my beloved son,” nor does he 
give them: that eaution against a literal apprehension of his 


words, which he certainly would have done, had he not been 


using a language diverted from its literal signification by cuse. 


tom. Finally, in the epistle to Philemon we read, * I beseech 
thee for my son Onesimus, whom Ihave begotten in my bonds,” 
and if words have power to fortify this expression, they do it, 
when it is added immediately after, “ thou therefore receive 
him that is my own bowels.” How then is ‘Timothy the son, 
the begotten son, the legitimate son, and the beloved of Paui, 
how is Titus his legitimate son, and above all how is Onesi- 
mus begotten in his bonds, and a part as it were of himself? 
why truly, with all this strength ef language, which repre- 
sents the filial relation, in its manner of production, its con- 
sequences, and its attributes, a figurative relation alone is in- 
tended; and nothing is conveyed, though so much more is as- 
serted, but that Timothy, and Titus, and Onesimus had re- 
ceived and profited by the instructions of the apostle. 
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Much might be added upon the scripture use of these 
phrases. We might particularly quote how St. Luke not only 
ealls Adam the Son of God, but ealls him Son of God apparently 
ia the very sense,in which he calls Seth the son of Adam, and 
Isaac the son of Abraham. Does he not say, “ which was 
the son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, which was the 
son of Adam, which was the Son of God?”? By what author- 
ity do we interpose a distinction ef senses, and say that Seth 
was the proper son of Adam, but Adam only in a figure the son 
of God? It is supposed that there is not to be found, in the 
whole seriptures, a text where the relation of Jesus Christ to 
our heavenly Father is at all so distinetly conveyed, by the 
expression, or so clearly implied inthe argument.—How shall 
we, upon the mistaken system of natural import, which is 
most erroneously confounded with literal import, (as if the lit- 
eral meaning were necessarily the natural meaning, or the 
natural meaning always the literal, than whieh nothing is 
farther from the truth) how shall we understand such a text as 
—‘“ Israel is my son even my first-born,” when we compare it 
with another, where it is said of David, Ps. Ixxxix. 27. «I 
will make him my first-born,” with a third, Jer. xxxi. 9. “ I 
am a father and Ephraim is my first-born,” and with a fourth 
Heb. i. 6. where it is said of our Saviour “ again when he 
hringeth the first-begotten into the world’? Is there not here 
as much ground to attribute to our heavenly father, four first 
born sous, as te adopt the inconceivable idea that he ean be 
the proper father of sons, who are “of his substance as begotten 
of him.” It might also be remarked that in the very chapter, 
where it is said of Christ “ and we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the ouly begotten of a father,” (which, by the way, ae- 
aording to some of the best interpreters, ought to stand “ the 
glory as of an only begotten with a father,” both words being 
without ariicles in the original,) that in this chapter, and in 
the verse preceding, it is also read, “ but as many as received 
him, to them he gave power to become the sons of God, which 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the will 
of flesh, but of God.” Born not of blood, nor the will of 
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. 


man, buf of God. Where is it to be found thus distinetly said 
of Christ, that he was born not of blood, but of God? Ts it not, 
on the contrary, most explicitly asserted, Gal. iv. 4. that God 
sent forth his Son “made of a roman,” yerouevor tx yurasxos? 
Bat besides this, how is it possible, if Christ is literally and 
properly the only begotten of the father, to avoid a palpable 
contradiction of those texts, which declare, even by exclusion 
of alternative, that believers are “born of God,” and * hegot- 
ten again by God to alively hope.” We eannot forbear to 
quote again those gracious words of our Lord himself, in which 
God is called the father of the faithful, even as he is the 
Father of the Captain of their salvation—* L ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, unto my God and your God.” And 
though some not very scrupulous advocate of a proper filiation 
may interpose here his gloss of * mine by nature and yours by 
adoption,” which is a bold corruption of the most benignant lines 
of scripture, I do not for myself well see how he ean do this to 
other passages, and say we are born by adoption, or begotten 
by adoption. Shall we not then be cautious of explaining, in 
their literal meaning, these texts, which attribute human af- 
feetions, human qualities,and human relations toGod? Above 
all shall we not beware of a rule of interpretation, which will 


array scripture against scripture, apostie against apostle, our- 


Saviour against himself, and God against all, under the idea 
of adhering to literal meanings? 

The sum of what has been said is this. The phrases ex- 
pressing a filial relationship to God are applied to persons of 
various characters, conditions, and periods, and of consequence 
do not indicate their nature and origin, but for the most part 
their state of favor with the Divine Being. ‘Therefore if we 
are to be governed by any analogy of language, these appel- 
lations cannot of themselves, indicate the nature and origin of 
of Jesus Christ :—since to arrive at the natural import of 
these, or any other phrases, in a foreign, especially in an an- 
cient and an eastern tongue, we must consider, not only what 
the words individually mean, but what is their signification, 
according to the idiom of the language. If therefore Christ is 
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declared by seripture to be properly the Son of Ged, it must 
be by some epithet of discrimination. But ; 

The epithet ‘only begotten” is in the criginal seriptures 
synonimous and equivalent with “beloved,” since one Hebrew 
word is rendered indifferently by either of them, aud since a 
passage may be adduced, where it is past dispute that * only 
begotten” can mean no more than * beloved,” viz. Heb. xi. 18. 

A similar explanation must be given of “ own” and “ first 
born,” for if we insist that these epithets of peculiarity imply 
a proper filiation, when used of our Saviour, we shall be driv- 
en into the most ridiculous conceptions of much of seripture 
language, not to say into the plainest contradictions. The 
literal import therefore of scripture in these passages is not 
the natural import, and he who msists upon the former will 
fail very widely of the latter. 

Thus much may be remarked of the general meaning of 
the phrases, which imply a filial relationship to God. But 
there are particular ideas, which are in some instances inelud- 
ed in them. 

“Son of God” was used by the sacred writers, in very ma- 
ny passages, as synonimous with Messiah. This is so certain, 
that some respectable writers, as Mr. Locke in his Reasona- 
bleness of Christianity, almost take it fer granted. Dr. Watts 
distinetly illustrates, and, it may be thought, clearly proves 
it. But if it be made a controversy, it is one of consid- 
erable length, into which we cannot now enter. It is believed 
however that a great deal might be said in support of these 
propositions:— 

4. That the Jews before our Saviour’s time. as well as ever 
since, have had no expectation of a Messiah, who was to be 
the proper Son of God. 

2. That in the Old Testament, the passages which speak 
of the Messiah in prophecy, do not appear to have been un- 
derstood so as to justify the hypothesis of proper filiation, by 
the Chaldee paraphrasts, who are the oracles of the Jewish 
nation.* 

* It is, I believe, uniformly true, that texts of scripture, which speak 
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From these two facts it would follow, that where we see 
‘Son of God’ used continually of a person claiming to be, be- 
fieved to be, or denied to be the expected Jewish Messiah, we 
ought not to give ita literal meaning, and thereby make it in- 
eompatible with the earpected character of the person of whom 
it is the attribute. But it is more direetly to the purpose to 
say, that from comparing several passages together where our 
Saviour is called Son of God, we may collect the proof that 
this phrase, when used xz" &oyav,is synonimous with Messiah. 
Vhe confession of Nathanael “ Rabbi thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the King of Israel’? may be compared with Mark xi. 
32.* Let the King of Israel come down from the cross.” There 
is also a singularity in Nathanael’s speech, which may help 
us to its meaning—he prefixes to it the title of Rabbi, doctor. 
Shall we suppose that he meant to connect those heterogenous 
ideas, which would be breught together in his confession ag 
some will understand it:—* Doctor, thou art of God’s substance 
as begotten of him?” Mary at the grave of her brother says, 
** Yea, Lord [I believe that thou art the Messiah, the Son of 
God which should come into the world: which may be compar- 
ed with what our Saviour said, when he went to raise Lazarus. 
“‘ This sickness is not unto death, but unto the glory of God, 
that the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” This mira-. 
ele might indeed attest the character of our Lord, as the Sa- 
viour sent by God, but could not [ suppose east much light on 
the mystery of his proper generation, and of his literal deseeni 
from our heavenly father. We may compare the accounts 
respectively given of Peter’s coufession by three of the evan- 
selists. Matthew has it “ Thou art the Messiah, the Son of 
the living God.” Luke says ix. 20. “ thou art the Messiah of 
God,” while Mark, whose gospel was according to the tradi- 


of the filial relationship to God, are explained conformably to the prin- 
ciples of this essay, by the Chaldee paraphrases. Of this, many instances 
may be broughi. The text in the second Psalm is a striking one: ** thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee” is paraphrased ‘‘ Beloved, as a 
child to his father, thou art pure to me, as if I had this day created thee.” 
Targ. Jonathan. 
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tion of the church revised and approved by St. Peter, merely 
says “thou art the Messiah.” Surely we cannot suppose that 
Mark and Luke would strip St. Peter’s confession of its most 
splendid acknowledgement, and forget that he called our Sa- 
viour the offspring of God, had they understood this phrase 
as do its literal interpreters. Of the text, Acts vili. 37. in 
which the Egyptian Eunuch is made to express his belief that 
« Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” it is sufficient to say, that 
Griesbach has removed it from the text. We have not time 
to examine every text to the purpose in the Evangelists, and 
the historian of the apostles, but it is believed that the most 
rigorous scrutiny would justify the assertion, that Jesus Christ, 
when called xaz° sox» the Son of God, is called so only as the 
Messiah. ‘This it is thought would appear from the examina- 
tion of the language and reasonings of the Evangelists, and of 
the apostles; it also appears from the following considerations: 
St. John says “ these things are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah the Son of God, and that believing 
ye might have life through his name.” Here the believing 
Jesus to be the Son of God seems to be made the preyious con- 
dition of having life through his name. Again, “ he that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” Now is it probable, nay, is it eredible, or even pos- 
sible, that the indispensable condition of salyation is a belief 
in the metaphysical netion of Christ’s generation by God, a 
notion, which in fact violates our usual conceptions of the di- 
vine nature, and in expression the analogies of language? But 
besides the strangeness of this proposition what connexion ean 
we suppose it has with the conditions of salvation? Must an 
honest Athanasian be lost, because he cannot eonceive that 
his Saviour is the progeny of God, or must the conscientious 
Unitarian perish, because he cannot find in seripture that any 
thing is said of a Son of God, who is “ of his substance as be- 
gotten of him.” Besides, to use the ideas of the excellent 
Dr. Watts upon this subject, what shall become of those poor 
‘Snorant creatures, whose minds cannot srasp the idea of a Son 
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begotten of one being, and he a being who has neither matter 
norfigure? Whatever hope there might be for those, who hap- 
pily have acuteness enough of intellect to manage the diffieul- 
ties of this hypothesis, we shut out of the straight gate those 
immensely larger numbers, who are placed by their Maker 
If the 


condition of salvation is the believing a truth, than which a 


under the disadvantages of ignorance or incapacity. 


more abstruse one can hardly be imagined, then is our gospel 
a gospel for metaphysicians, philosophers, and geniuses, while 
the poor to whom it was peculiarly to be preached are of all 
men most miserable: since the indispensable terms of salva- 
tion involve the niceties of spiritual existence, and the diffi- 
ultics of immaterial substances, when spoken of in material 
capacities. Yet besides this improbability, that the wrath of 
God should abide on him, who may not happen to think that 
fe, who was “ made of a woman” is of “ God’s substance as 
begotten of him,” we are told by the apostle Jolin 4 Epis. v. 4. 
«“ Whoso believeth Jesus is the Messiah, is born* of God.” 
This it seems it is, which is the condition of salvation, to believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah. the predicted and commissioned 
Saviour of the world. This it requires no learning to under- 
stand, no philosophy to conceive,no acuteness to explain; and 
as it is likewise the foundation of the Christian faith, what 
better could be devised for the condition of salvation. 
But it may be said that the notion of a Son of God is nof 


so difficult, as here represented, that the idea of God is the 


* A most important proof that this interpretation of ** Son of God’”’ 
is correct arises from a comparison of this text with the fourth and fifth of 
the same chapter. This text saith, ‘© Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Messiah is born of God.’ The fourth verse declares, ‘* Whatever is 
born of God overcometh the world;” and the fifth immediately asks, * who 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus 1s THE 
Son or Gon?—The proof of our interpretation is stated here by St John, 
with the precision of a syllogism. We are told also in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth verses what it is in general to be sons of God. “ We 
know that whatsoever is born of God, sinneth not; but he, that is begotten 


of God, keepeth himsetf;—and we know that we are of God.” 
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most obvious one in religion, and the idea of Son one of the 
most obvious in common life, and accordingly that the union 
of them cannot produce so incomprehensible a proposition as 
has been suggested. But still, however easy the notion of a 
progeny of God may be, it is utterly irrelevant as a condition 
of salvation, for we want to know, not the high relations be- 
tween God and Jesus Christ, but the relation of ourselves to 
the one and the other. Yet there is a deception in represent- 
ing the proposition, which we are considering, as composed of 
very obvious ideas. ‘The ideas, it is true, are obvious, but it is 
equally true that they are mutually incompatible. Is it in- 
deed so easy to conceive of an immaterial being partitioning 
his substance, and producing a proper son, or if the father’s 
substance be not partitioned, that the son can be of the father’s 
substance: that a perfect being should beget an imperfect be- 
ing, or if the son be perfect, that there should be two perfect 
beings: that he who is immutable, should generate a sharer of 
his nature? Are these such extremely simple conceptions as to 
be made the indispensable conditions of salvation, so that 
those, whose minds refuse to embrace them, are subject to the 
abiding of the wrath of God? 

This is all, which ean here be said to show that ‘Son of 
God’ is a synonymous title with Messiah. 

With respect to the frequency with which our Saviour is 
called the Son of God, it is partly accounted for by what has 
been already said: viz. that this title expressed his most im- 
portant character of Messiah. Another reason is that he 
possessed in his personal character, more than any other, 
those qualities, for which others are called sons of God. If 
Paul could say “ for as many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God,’? doubtless he to whom God 
“ giveth not the spirit by measure,” would be more especially 
dignified with this glorious title. Some indeed have inferred 
from the greater frequency with which Christ is called the 
Son of God, that he was so in a proper and higher sense, not 
in a greater degree. But how the frequency of the occurrence 


of any appellation ean be the cause of an arithmetical incre- 
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ment of its import, is somewhat unintelligible. Should am 
historian delight to mention as the friend of his king, any 
particular person, who occurred in his history, it might well 
be inferred, that he was a very intimate friend of his sovereign, 
but it would be unsafe to conclude that he was his nephew or his 
cousin. So if Christ be very frequently called Son of God, 
we may properly infer that he was an object of especial favor 
with God, but have none the more foundation for supposing 
him to be his progeny. We may add that our Saviour is con- 
tinually called Son of God in the historical books of the Evan- 
gelists, because these books are an account of his life and 
doctrines, and were expressly written to illustrate what he 
did and suffered. It could not therefore but happen that his 
name and his titles would oftener oceur than those of any 
ether person. That Christ therefore is very frequently eal- 
ted Son of God in these historical books, is in part to be 
accounted for by the consideration, that he is the leading 
eharaeter in the history of his own life and mission. It is 
not a fact that in the other scriptures he is more frequently so 
ealled, than the faithful of the Jewish or Christian church have 
the same title applied to them. 

Indeed there is one objection to the idea that Christ was 


the proper offspring of God, which strikes us as unanswerable... 


Jesus Christ is expressly called Son of Man as often, nay of- 
tener, than he is called Sen of God. Now if his being called 
Son of God proves him to be the proper offspring of God, his 
being called Son of Man proves him te be the proper offspring 
of man. Especially when we add that it is very seldom, and 
in dubious circumstances, that divine names, works, aud offices, 
appear to be attributed to himas to an original author; whereas 
the names, works, and offices, the actions and sufferings, the ae- 
cidents and relations, of humanity are attributed to him upon 
every occasion and opportunity, in every form of language, 
and in every variety of connexion, from that early page of 
scripture, which declares, “ the Lord thy God will raise up 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, Like UNTO 
ME,’ to that Jast column of the apostle, where it is said, * for 
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iamthy fellow servant, of thy brethren the prophets;—through 
every vision of his advent, every history of his life, every cir- 
cumstance of his sufferings and death. What may be thought 
the notices of his divinity shoot about through the scriptures, 
like the infrequent meteors of a summer’s night, disconnected 
with the system, and irrelevant to its great design; while the 
declarations of his humanity are as thick as the stars of 
heaven, fixed in the arch, sources of light and centres of mo- 
tion, covering the hemisphere to the naked eye, and multiply- 
ing to infinity as the search is extended, assisted, and continued. 

Let it be permitted us to add a few words to what has been 
incidentally said of the irrationality of the notion of an off- 
spring of God. 

It is said by the advocates of a literal interpretation of the 
litle “ Son of God,” when applied to our Saviour, that, as 


Seon of God, he is a divine being, and endued with proper di- 


vine powers, yet that he is by no means equal, much less 
identical with God: though from his high character, he may 
be called God, in a subordinate sense. But if this scheme be 
consistent with itself, which is its boast, does it not indeed 
require, that Christ be absolutely and unquestionably equal 
with God? Js not a son absolutely, entirely, and perfeet- 
ly a being of equal nature to his father: endowed with 
every natural capacity, and possessing every natural power, 
which his father possessed? After we have said of a man, 
that he derives his existence from his father, is it added that 
he owes to his father’s voluntary gift his understanding and 
his corporal strength, his capacity of mind and force of limbs? 
Does not his descent from his father involve in if, even in idea, 
ali these and every other circumstance of entire equality? And 
are they not all of them, in their unlimited extent, as perfect- 
ly the constitutional parts of the son as of the father? Is not 
an inequality in them accidental, and the equality natural; 
ihe son as often surpassing the father in them, as the father 
surpassing the son? How then, when we read in seripture, 
upon every turn and every page, that Christ owes his power, 
kyowledge, and dignity to the voluntary gift and continual 
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energy of God, can we indulge an hypothesis, which would 
make him the possessor of all this power, dignity, and knowl- 
edge by his very constitution and nature? When we speak of 
God’s giving his spirit without measure to his Son, we imply 
that he might have withholden this gift, had it pleased him. 
How then shall we defend a scheme, by which, in his very es- 
sence and substance, and by tenure of birth, our Saviour must 
have been endowed with this blessed spirit? 

tt is said by the friends of the scheme which we are eon- 
sidering, “that Christ is of God’s nature as begotten of him, 
because,” it is added, “ the Son is necessarily of the same 
nature as the Father.” And true it is, the Son is of the very 
same nature as the Father, all the difference between them be- 
ing either accidental or of political economy, and every ca- 
pacity of the latter descending by generation to the former. 
And the laws of nature have even made it impossible for the 
human species to bring forth quadrupeds, for quadrupeds to 
beget birds, or birds insects. Every offspring is, and must be, 
of the same nature, and same natural powers, as its parent. 
Yet in the face of all this, we are told, and by Christians who 
wrestle for plain meanings and proper analogies, that an eter- 
nal God hath a Son, to whom he said * this day have I begot- 
ten thee;” that an omniscient God hath a Son, who /rnows not 
the day nor the hour of judgment; that an omnipotent God 
hath a Son, who can of himself do nothing; that an omnipres- 
ent God hath a Son, who had not where to lay his head; that 
an immutable God hath a Son, who was humbled and exalted; 
that the essentially happy Jehovah hath a Son, who cried in 
agony, *“* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 

The idea therefore of generation resolves itself, in this 
connexion, it is believed, into simple creation, for that a self- 
existent God should have a dependently existent Son, espee- 
ially when proposed with a view of adhering to strict signifi- 
cations and natural analogies, is to us no better than absurdity 
in terms. For if language has any meaning and consisteney 
any obligation, the analogy of the filial relation will make the 
Son to be as much a God as his Father, even as Isaac is as 


much a man as Abraham. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONTROVERSY 


BETWEEN DR. PRIESTLEY AND DR. HORSLEY, THE MONTHLY 
REVIEWER, AND OTHERS, 


& 
Continued from p. 38. 


Ix the progress of the controversy, we come now to a distinct 
class of arguments in proof of the unitarianism of the ancient 
Gentile church, and to the objections which are made to these 
arguments. It must be remembered that the rudiments of the 
doctrine of the trinity, according to Dr. Priestiey, were in- 
troduced, about the time of Justin Martyr, by some of the 
more learned Christian converts who had been educated in 
the Platonie philosophy. Before that time he maintains that 
the whole church was unitarian. He endeavours to prove 
(as we have shewn) that the great body of the Jewish Chris- 
tians always continued such. The Gentile Christians, accord- 
ing to him, gradually and slowly adopted the opinions of the 
more learned of their number. In the part of the econtro- 
versy of which Lam about to give an account he maintains, 
that the strongest presumptions and the most direct positive 
evidence show, that long after the time of Justin Martyr. 
while opinions that were afterwards formed into the present 
orthodox doctrine of the trinity were introducing, the great 
majority of gentile Christians still retained what he considers 
the primitive faith, and had no other belief than that of the 
simple humanity of our Saviour. The evidence of this fact. 
as far as I am now about to explain it, he derives from wri- 
ters who were contemporary with the state of things of which 
they speak. He derives it however not from unitarian writers: 
for it is almost needless to observe that none of this ehar- 
acter, either controversialists or historians, have come down to 
us from whom he could receive any assistance; but he brings 
this evidence from the works of men who were themselves 
supporters of the trinitarian doetrine as it at first existed, and 
who viewed with contempt and aversion what he conceives to 
haye been the vulgar and obvious belief of the simple human- 
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ity of our Saviour. From the writings of these men he pro- 
duces passages, in some of which he thinks it is clearly im- 
plied and in others directly asserted, that the majority of 
Christians did not receive the opinions which these writers 
maintained, but either neglected them altogether, or regarded 
them with stvong dislike. If the state of things was such as 
Dr. Priestley supposes; if the trinitarian doctrine was gradu- 
ally introduced by men accustomed to indulge in philosophical 
fancies, for we can hardly say philosophical speculations, it may 
perhaps he reasonable to expect to find some such passages in 
their writings, to find some notiees of the prevalence of opinions 
contrary to theirown. It is obvious however, that if such pas- 
sages can be produced, they are the most satisfactory of all ev- 
idence in support of what Dr. Priestley maintains. These 
passages are not the suspicious assertions, or the doubtful tes- 
timonies of friends of the unitarian doctrine; they are the 
unwilling recognitions and acknowledgments of its adversa- 
ries. From their foree therefore no deduction is to be made; 
they are to be reeeived in the full extent of their meaning. 
We shall proceed to state the passages that Dr. Priestley 
has produced in the order of time of the Fathers by whom they 


were written. Next after the apostolic Fathers, whom IL 


have formerly mentioned, the earliest Christian writer whose — 


works have come down to us is Justin Martyr. He was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Priestley, the first, or one of the first of those 
who advanced the doetrine of the preexistence and divinity 
of Christ as the Logos of God. From his writings Dr. Priest- 
ley thinks it may be inferred that this doctrine was novel and 
not generally received. In proof of this he appeals to a part 
of his ‘dialogue with Trypho,’ (wr'tten about A. D. 440) 
which is an account of a controversy that Justin relates him- 
self to have held with Trypho a Jew in defence of the truth 
of Christianity. ‘The passage referred to is the beginning of 
a part of the dialegue in which he maintains his favorite doe- 
trine. Itis the first in order of time, but, from the ambiguity of 
its construction, and from some other circumstances, whatever 


force may be allowed it, eoncerning which there will undoabt- 
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edly he much difference of opinion, it will not, I think, be eon- 
sidered as one of the most powerful produced by Dr. Priestley. 

“ Justin,” says Dr. Priestley, “ represents 'T'rypho as say- 
ing, concerning the doctrine of the inearnation, ‘it isso extra- 
‘ordinary that it ean never be proved. That this Christ was 
‘a God, existing before the ages, and then born a man, is not 
‘only extraordinary, but ridiculous. ‘To this I answered, 1 
¢know that this doctrine appears strange, and especially to 
¢‘ those of your race,’ that is to the Jews. It is evident,” says 
Dr. Priestley, “from this passage, that Justin thought that 
this doctrine would appear strange to others, besides the Jews; 
and as he proceeds, it will appear that he took care not to lay 
too much stress on this new doctrine, lest he should not be 


_ able to prove it satisfactorily.” 


After the preceding passage Justin further replies, that if he 
should not be able to maintain this doctrine—* It will be right to 
say, that in this only I have been mistaken, and not that he is not 
the Christ, though he should appear to be a man born as oth- 
er men are, and to be made Christ by election. For there are 
some of our race, who acknowledge him to be Christ, but hold 
that he was a man born like other men. With them I do not 
agree, nor should I do so, though ever so many, being of the 
same opinion, should urge it upon me; because we are com- 
manded by Christ himself, not to obey the teachings of men, 
but what was taught by the holy prophets and himself.” 
Trypho then replies, that those who believe that he was a man 
born like other men seem to him to hold an opinion much more 
eredible than that of Justin, for that all the Jews expect only 
such a person as their Messiah.* 

The whole of this passage, according to Dr. Priestley, is 
written in the language of a man who was sensible that he 
was advancing a novel opinion. He intimates some degree 
of doubt respecting it, and says that if he should not be able 
to support it, the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, the 
Messiahship of Christ, might still be maintained. In the sub- 


* Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. iii. c. 14. Hist. of the Corruptions, P. ic. L. 
Justin Op. pp. 233—236, Edit. Thirlb. 
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sequent part of the dialogue, as well as in his writings in gen- 
eral, he labors the proof of it, “ shewing that it is consonant to 
the principles of Platonism, and also deducible from the writ- 
ings of Moses, and other parts of the Jewish scriptures, with- 
out referring to any other writer in support of what he advan- 
ces.” His language is very different from that of the opposers 
of the unitarian doctrine among the later fathers and in mod- 
erm times. He uses no acrimonious expressions with regard 
to those who differed from him, but writes on the contrary with 
great moderation. He speaks of not being overborne by the 
authority of numbers. ‘ He indeed,” says Dr. Priestley, 
‘‘ calls the unitarians some, as if they were the minority; but 
the term is indefinite, and may apply to the majority; and 
from the complexion of the whole passage, I haye no doubt 
but that Justin was aware that it was so, and that, witha 
view to this, he added, that he should not be influenced by 
that consideration.”? It may be noticed likewise, that those 
whom Justin calls ‘some’ were such as not merely held the 
simple humanity of Christ. but who lhkewise denied the mirae- 
ulous conception, and believed him a man born as other men. 

The controversy respecting this passage of Justin was 
ehiefly carried on with Dr. Priestley by the Monthly Reviewer, 
nothing of importance being said with regard to it by Dr. Hors- 
ley. In reply to what has been stated, it is said by the Reviewer, 
that the most important part of the passage is wrongly trans- 
lated by Dr. Priestley. * it ought,”’ he says,*to be translated 
thus: “ ¢ There are some of our profession who acknowledge 
him to be Christ, and yet maintain that he was aman; born in 
the natural way; to whom I could not yield my assent; no, not 
even if the majority of Christians should think the same; because 
we are commanded by Christ himself not to rely on human doc- 
trines, but to receive those which were published by the blessed 
prophets, and which he himself taught us.’ Doth this,” says the 
Reviewer, “ look like an apology for departing from a generally 
received opinion? Doth it not bear an aspect the very reverse? 
According to this representation of the passage, the antithesis 
lies between the cies and the zaseros, the minority and the ma- 
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* 


jority of the same general profession. But according to Dr. 
Priestiey’s construction tes and Agere must mean the same 
persous, and both must denote the bulk or generality of 
Christian professors.”* The translation of the Reviewer 
does not appear to me to be essentially different from that of 
Dr. Priestley. In his review of Dr. Priestley’s reply to his form- 
er criticisms he translates again the coutroverted part of the 
passage thus: “ With whom I do not agree, neither could I, 
although the major part had adopted the same opinion.’’+ 

With regard to Justin’s saying, that if he should not be 
able to prove our Saviour to have preexisted as God, it still 
will not follow that he is not the Messiah, which Dr. Priest- 
ley understands as implying some doubt of the first opinion, 
the Reviewer and Jamieson affirm, that this is nothing more 
than his securing to himself what he conceives proved, be- 
fore proceeding to a new argument; and they maintain that 
analogous passages may be found in his writings. 

it is the remark of Dr. Priestley, that Justin labors to 
prove, that his doctrine of the preexistence of Christ is conso- 
nant to the principles of Platonism, and may be inferred from 
the Jewish Scriptures, without referring to any other writings. 
With respect to this latter circumstance, it is answered by 
Jamieson, that in disputing with a Jew, Justin could not with 
propriety refer to any other writings, especially not to the 
Christian Scriptures, or to the writings of early Christians. 

The moderation of Justin in speaking of the unitarians is 
noticed by his commentator Thirlby, as well as by Dr. Priest- 
ley. Thirlby thinks it strange that Justin did not express in 
more forcible language his dissent from their opinions, which 
Without doubt he considered as detestable and pernicious. 
He accounts fer it by supposing that he was desirous not to 
offend the Jew with whom he was disputing, and to blast his 
incipient conversion, by expressing strong dislike to those 
opinions to which Trypho, from his previous belief, would be 
most inclined, and in which perhaps, if in no higher notions of 
Christ, he might be induced to acquiesce, 


* Monthly Review, vol. Ixviii, p. 522. 
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t Vol. Ixix. p. 238. 
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Justin, according to Dr. Priestley, speaks of not being over- 
borne by the authority of numbers. He, as will be recolleet- 
ed, renders a part of the passage of Justin thus— With 
whom [that is with those who believe Christ a man born like 
other men] I do not agree, nor should I do so, though ever so 
many, being of the same opinion, should urge it upon me.” Dif- 
ferent translations however of the words in question have been 
given, by which, if correct, the remark of Dr. Priestley is set 
aside. According to one of them, Justin says, that neither he, 
nor the majerity who thought with him agreed with those who 
considered Christ as a man born like other men—* With whom 
I do not agree, nor would the majority who think with me say so.” 
This translation may perhaps be thought not to connect itself 
so naturally as that of Dr. Priestley with the words that imme- 
diately follow; “ sinee we are commanded by Christ himself not 
to obey the teachings of men, but what was taught by the holy 
prophets and himself.” Aceording to another translation 
however the words of Justin are thus rendered—“ With whom 
I do not agree, nor should I, if the majority who think with 
me should say so.’ In both these translations Justin asserts 
that the majority were of the same opinion with himself; and 
this meaning is thought to be confirmed by a part of the re- 


ply of Trypho, who says—* those who maintain that he was a _ 


man, and anointed by election, and made Christ, seem to me to 
say something more credible than yous” i.e. as it is under- 
stood—‘ your party’—“ who assert the same which thou dost.” 
[wibavwregoy Yueww Asytiy THwY TavTH amrEe Ons Agyorrayr—in which 
words of ‘Trypho there is thought to be a reference to the for- 
mer expression @f Justin—zasucro: ravra mos dokaccvets. |* 


* The original of that part of the passage in Justin, concerning the 
translation of which there is any dispute, is as follows—oss # custibspeces, 


3 
40 ay wAdCTO TaUTE Hos Ockacuvris «mossy. There are four principal 


modes of translating these words.— 

1. That given by Perionius, (who published a Latin translation of 
Justin in 1554, ) by Langus, (who published one in 1565,) and since adopted 
by Bishop Bull and others, which is as follows—quibus ego minime as- 
sentior. Neque sane plerique eadem mecum sentientes illud dixerint- 
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“Tam no doubt,” says Dr. Priestley, “influenced in my 
construction of this particular passage by the persuasion that 
I have, from other independent evidence, that the unitarians 


Vide Bull De necessitate credendi, and the note in the Paris edition of 
Justin, Mart. 1742. 

2. That which is given and defended by the Paris editor of 1742, 
which is as follows—quibus ego non assentior, nec assentirer etiamsi 
maxima pars que mecum consentit idem diceret. This mode of trans- 
lation is adopted by the Monthly Reviewer in the review of the ‘“ Re- 
marks in Vindication of Dr. Priestley,” though he had formerly given two 
different renderings, as I have mentioned in the text. [See Rev. vol. 
Ixix. pp. 314, 315.] Itis adopted likewise by Mr Belsham, who suppos- 
es however that Justin, in the words tavta pos dokacuytes, refers merely 
to the belief of the miraculous conception then common among the Gen- 
tile Christians. [See his Scrip. Doct. concerning the Pers. of Christ, pp. 
405, 406. note. } 

3. Thirlby in his edition gives the translation of Leangus, which 
he sometimes corrects, but has not altered in the present passage. 
Its rendering in the present passage has been already mentioned. Ina 
note however, Thirlby proposes the following translation—quibus ego non 
assentior, neque etiamsi multo plures essent, assentirer. This is similar 
to that of Galenius, one of the carliest translators of Justin, (A.D. 1555) 
who renders guibus non assentio nec si maxima quidem esset turba sic 
opinantium. These, it will be seen, are more concise, but essentially the 
same with that of Dr. Priestley—** With whom I do not agree, neither 
should I, though ever so many, being of the same opirion, should urge it 
upon me.” Thirlby observes, that his translation connects itself very well 
with what follows—*‘ because we are commanded by Christ himself not 
to obey the teachings of men, but what was taught by the holy prophets 
and himself;” and he produces the following passage of Plato as an ex 
ample of a similar construction—#o @y 4 orig aoe CAM TomTor Om BS 
emasvscye De Rep. p. 426. 

4. The author of the remarks in vindication of Dr. Priestley, (men: 
tioned in the Repository vol. i. p. 27.) whom I find to have been Mr 
Cappe, (see Mr. Belsham’s work ubi sup.) gives the following transla 
tion:—* to whom I do not assent, although the greater part may have told 


me that they had [or have] been of the same opiriion’* Mr. Cappe con- 
siders doleccrres csaroity as equivalent eautes deferacbas usmeisy. And he 


contends that the words of the passage properly express, that the majori- 
ty of Christians held opinions different from those of the writer. I am 
acquainted with his work principally from the review of it before men- 
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were in facet the majority of Christians im the time of Justin; 
that he therefore kriew this to be the case, and could not mean 
to insinuate the contrary. Another persen, having a different 
persuasion coneerning the state of opinions in that age, will 
naturally be inclined to put a different construction upon this 
passage. In this case I only wish that he would suspend his 
judgment till he has atiended to my other arguments, and af- 
terwards he may perhaps see this passage in the same Jight in 
which I do.”’* 

But whatever construction may be given to particular parts 
of it, Dr. Priestley thinks there is such a difference in the 
general air of the passage, in its freedom from all injurious 
and acrimonious expressions respecting the unitarians, and in 
the kind of importance attributed to the doctrine of the divini- 
ty of Christ, from the language and sentiments of those who 
have written when this doctrine has been gencrally prevalent, 
that ene may from these circumstances infer, that it was not 
thus generally prevalent, but on the contrary, anovel doctrine 
in the time of Justin. 


ee 


Tue next writer from whom Dr. Priestley quotes is Ter- 
tullian, and the passage produced from him is a very remark- 
able one. “ Nothing,” says Dr. Priestley, * can be more de- 
cisive than the evidence of Tertullian, who, in the following 


passage, which is too plain and circumstantial to be misun- 


tioned, where may be found the criticisms by which he has supported his 
translation, and the answers of the reviewer. 

It should be mentioned in addition to the above, that Bishop Bull, in 
his work De necessitate credendi, conjectures, that instead of the present 
reading neiTege in this passage of Justin, according to which Justin says 
that there are some of our race—who believe that Chiist is only a man 
born like other men, the true reading is veregs, of your race, and that 
Justin refers only to the Ebionites, who as Jews were of the same race 
with Trypho. This however is the reading of neither of the two man- 
uscripts of Justin which are extant. 

* First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Postcript § vi. Hist. of Earl. Opp 
B. ils Cc 14. 
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derstood by any person, positively asserts, though with much 
peevishness, that the unitarians, who held the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ in abhorrence, were the greater part of 
Christians in his time.” 

‘ The simple, the ignorant, and unlearned, who are always 
the greater part of the body of Christians, since the rule of 
faith,’ (meaning, probably, the apostles’ ereed,) ¢ transfers the 
worship of many gods to the one true God, not understanding 
that the unity of God is to be maintained but with the econo- 
my, dread this economy; imagining that this number and dis- 
position of a trinity is a division of the unity. ‘They, there- 
fore, will have it that we are worshippers of two, and even 
three Gods, but that they are the worshippers of one God only. 
We, they say, hold the monarchy. Even the Latins have 
learned to baw! out for the monarchy, and the Greeks them- 
selves will not understand the economy.’’* 

As this passage will appear toevery reader of no small im- 
portance, J will give, without abridgement, the whole which 
Dr. Horsley says concerning it in his Letters to Dr. Priestley:— 

“¢ But you think,” says he, “if Justin Martyr and Hegesip- 
pus fail, you have still the positive testimony of Tertullian to 
oppose to my conclusions from the faith of the first Christians. 
‘Tertullian, who was little younger than Justin, complains that 
in his time the unitarian doctrine was the general persuasion. 


* * Simplices enim quippe, ne dixerim imprudentes et idiotz, que ma- 
jor semper credentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus 
diis seculi, ad unicum et deum verum transfert; non intelligentes unicum 
quidem, sed cum sua economia esse credendum, expavescunt ad econo- 
miam. Numerum et dispositionem trinitatis, divisionem presumunt uni- 
tatis; quando unitas ex semetipsa derivans trinitatem, non destruatur ab 
illa, sed administretur. Itaque duos et tres jam jactitant a nobis pradi- 
cari, se vero unius dei cultores presumunt.—Quasi non et unitas inration- 
aliter collecta, heresim faciat; trinitas rationaliter expensa, veritatem 
constituat. Monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus. Et ita sonum vocaliter ex- 
primunt etiam Latini, etiam opici, ut putes illos tam bene intelligere mo- 
narchiam, quam enunciant. Sed monarchiam sonare student Latini, 
©conomiam intelligere nolunt etiam Greci.” Ad Praxeam, sect. 3. p- 502. 


History of Early Opinions, B. iii. ¢ 13. sec. 2, History of the Corruptions, 
P. i. sect, 4 
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¢ The simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned, who are always 
a great part of the body of Christians, because the rule of 
faith transfers their worship of many gods to the one true 
(sod, not understanding that the unity of God is to be main- 
tained, but with the economy, dread this economy.’ I must 
confess, Sir, here seems to bea complaint against the unlearn- 
ed Christians as in general unfavorable to the trinitarian doc- 
irine. But the complaint is of your own raising. ‘Tertullian 
will voueh but for a very small part of it. ‘ Simple persons, 
says Tertullian (not to eall them ignorant and idiots) who al- 
ways make the majority of believers, because the rule of faith 
itself carries us away from the many gods of the heathen to 
the one true God, not understanding that one God is indeed to 
be believed, but with an economy (or arrangement) of the 
Godhead, startle at the economy. They take it for granted, 
that the number and disposition of the trinity is a division of 
the unity. ‘They pretend that two, and even three are preach- 
ed by us, and imagine that they themselves are the worship- 
pers of one God. We, they say, hold the monarchy. Latins 
have eaught up the word monarchia, Greeks will not under- 
stand aconomia.’? Let the author’s words be thus exactly ren- 
dered, and you will find in them neither complaint, nor ac- 
Kknowledgment, of a general prevalence of the unitarian doc- 
trine among Christians of any rank. ‘Tertullian alleges, that 
what eredit it obtained was only with the illiterate; nor 
with all the illiterate, but with those only, who were ignorant 
and stupid in the extreme. To preclude the plea of numbers, 
he remarks that the illiterate will always make the majority 
of believers. “‘Some simple people, he says, take alarm at 
the notion of a plurality of persons in the unity of the God- 
head. Simple people, said I! [should have said, ignorant and 
duli; who have never been made to comprehend the true sense 
of the apostles’ creed; which speaks of one God, in opposition 
only to a plurality of independent gods worshipped by the 
heathen, without any respect to the metaphysical unity of the 
Deity. When it is considered, that persons of mean endow- 
ments must always be the majority of a body, collected, as the 
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church is, from all ranks of men; it were no wonder, if the 
followers of the unitarian preachers were more numerous than 
they really are.’ ‘This, Sir, is the natural exposition of the 
passage, which you cite as ‘Tertullian’s testimony of the pop- 
ularity of your favorite opinions in his own time. It is no 
such testimony. It is a charge of ignorance against your par- 
ty; of such ignorance as would invalidate the plea of numbers, 
if that plea could be set up. The argument, which you build 
upon the rank and condition of Tertullian’s unitarians, who 
were common or unlearned people, can be of no force, unless 
it could be proved, that the unitarian opinion was general in 
this rank of Christians. The common people, who will be 
the last te depart from the opinions of their ancestors, wher 
they are left to themselves, will on the other hand be the first 
to be staggered with dilliculties, and, for that reason, the first 
to be misled. Whatever therefore might be the novelty of the 
unitarian doctrine in the age of Tertullian, it is no wonder 
that it should find admirers among the most ignorant and stu- 
pid of the common people. 

‘You must search, Sir, for some clearer testimony, than any 
that is to be found in Tertullian, Justin Martyr, or the few 
surviving fragments of Hegesippus, to oppose to my proof 
from the epistle of St. Barnabas.’”* 

Dr. Horsley’s translation is not essentially different from 
that of Dr. Priestley, though he has endeavoured to give it 
somewhat of a different air, and in doing this has in some re- 
spects translated with less correctness. Simplices, for instance, 
is more properly rendered ‘the simple,’ than ‘simple per- 
sons;’ especially if the latter phrase can be supposed to ad- 
mit the construction afterward put upon it by Dr. Horsley, 
where he understands it as meaning some simple people. It 
is simplices, the simple, who are spoken of, that is generally, 
‘all the simple,’ according to the rule that indefinite propo- 
sitions are to be taken universally, and according to the com- 
mon use of such adjectives in the Latin language. Indeed, 
every reader, whether acquainted with the language in which 


* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Lettsr 9. 
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Tertullian wrote or not, is capable of judging on this subject; 
and may determine, whether it be probable that this father so 
expressed himself, as to convey the following singular mean- 
ing: “Some simple people, who are always the majority of be- 
lievers, not understanding,” Ke. In the last sentence of Dr. 
Horsley’s translation it should have been likewise ¢ the Latins’ 
and ¢ the Greeks,’ rather than simply ‘ Latins’ and ¢ Greeks.’ 
That the word idiota in Latin answers to our English word 
idiot, as Dr. Horsley has rendered it, few will maintain; 
nor do the terms imprudentes et idiotw, taken together, mean 
any thing like “ ignorant and stupid in the extreme.” Dr. 
Horsley has greatly misrepresented the force of the epithets 
of Tertullian, which are in fact sufficiently mild, especially if 
we consider the usual harsh and abusive language of the fa- 
thers toward those who differed from them. It is however of 
very little importance to settle, what it is not very probable 
was settled in the mind of Tertullian himself, the exact mean- 
ing of the epithets used by this angry controversialist. The 
character of the opponents of a theological disputant is not in 
all cases just what he describes it; and to get correet notions 
concerning them,we have often something more to do, than to 
settle the precise force of his pithets. 

It cannot be kept out of sight, that the language which 
Tertullian may have used concerning his opponents is a point 
of minor importance, and that the main question is, what he 
has stated to be their numbers. With respeet to this, Dr. 
Horsley therefore, in direct and indirect language, repeatedly 
affirms, that this passage of Tertullian is no testimony that 
the unitarians constituted in his day even a great portion of 
believers. He makes this assertion with the original, and 


with his own translation before the reader, and he makes it 


without explanation or argument. According to Dr. Horsley’s 
translatioy, it is of simple persons, who always make the ma- 
jority of believers, that ‘Tertullian is speaking. According to 
Dr. Horsley’s assertions, it is not of the majority of believers 
that Tertullian is speaking. Though this father says, that 
the simple, who are always the greater part of Christians, 
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were shocked at the doctrine of the trinity (not ‘startled at’ it, 
as Dr. Horsley translates, for the word in the original is ev- 
pavescunt,) though he says that they claimed to be the only 
worshippers of one God, affirming that two or even three 
gods were taught by him, and those who thought with him, 
and though he further tells us, that the Latins had caught up 
the word monarchy, in reference to the supreme dominion of 
God, the Father of all, and that the Greeks would not under- 
stand the economy, or what m his time passed for the doe- 
trine of the trinity, still according to Dr. Horsley this passage 
affords no evidence of what Dr. Priestley is maintaining. It 
is no such testimony as he had supposed and represented. It 
is merely a charge of ignorance against his party, and ex- 
presses nothing concerning their numbers. 

Not however trusting entirely to his powers of assertion, 
Dr. Horsley has recourse at last to his favorite authority, 
the spurious epistle of Barnabas—spurious according to his 
own acknowledgment.* Here we have before seen him take 
shelter in time of trouble.+ In this fortress at least he thinks 
himself seeure, and even formidable. 

To the passage which I have quoted from him, it is wholly 
tinnecessary to produce the reply of his opponent. It isa pas- 
sage which exposes its author to a charge, somewhat worse 
than that of being weak in his reasoning, and insolent in his 
language. 


* See the passage quoted from him, Repository, vol. i. p. 46. 


t See Repository, vol. ii. p. 14, and p.18. With regard to the au- 
thority of the epistle of Barnabas, see vol. i. pp. 46, 47, 53—57. 


+ Dr. Horsley, inthe second of his Supplemental Disquisitions, treats 
again of this passage of Tertullian. This Disquisition is principal 
ly occupied about the meanings of the word idiota, of which he 
enumerates ten; and in defending his translation of it, for which use 
of the word however he produces the authority of no ancient writer. In 
the seventh of his Second Letters, Dr. Priestley had thus written: * You 
say that I consult only ordinary lexicons. Pray, Sir, in what lexicon or 
dictionary, ordinary or extraordinary, do you find idiota,in Latin or 
sOsorns in Greek, rendered idiot?” In answer to this, Dr. Horsley com- 


mences his search, and produces, as he thinks, five vocabularies which are 
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The remarks of the Monthly Reviewer however, concern- 
ing the quotation from Tertullian, are not more respectable 
than those of Dr. Horsley. 


to his purpose; viz. 1. an old glossary, published by H. Stephens in the 
appendix to his Greek Thesaurus (which explains s#7tn; by the words 
@ sn voxutwv—) 2. R. Stephens’ Dictionarium Latino Gallicum. 3. 
€alepini’s Dictionarium Octolingue. 4. Cooper’s Thesaurus. 5. Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary. I believe there are very few who will at present 
attempt to defend Dr. Horsley’s translation of idiota. With regard to 
the true meaning of the word, Dr. Priestley (in a note to the second of 


his Letters to the Dean of Canterbury) thus writes: If any authority 
could be wanting in support of my interpretation of the word Diwrns 


I might quote that of the famous Bentley, whose learning will hardly be 
ealled in question by Dr. Horsley himself. In his remarks on a work in- 
titled, A discourse on Free-thinking, ps 118, he expresses himself in the 
following manner with respect to that very translation of this word, which 
Dr. Horsley adopted, and Mr. Badcock defends. 

*°* Ab Idiotis Evangelistis, By idiot evangelists, says our author; who, 
if he is sincere in this version, proves himself a very idiot in the Greek 
and Latin acceptation of that word. ldswrn3, Idiota; illiteratus, indoctus, 
rudis. See Du Fresne in his Glossaries, who takes notice that idiota for 
an idiot, or natural fool, is peculiar to your English law, for which he 
eites Rostal. Did Victor therefore mean idiot evangedists in your English 
sense? No, but i//iterate, unlearned. What then must we think of our 
author for his scandalous translation here. Whether imputation will he 
chuse to lie under, that he knew the meaning of Victor, or that he knew 
it not.’ ” 

Dr. Horsley in this disquisition makes some further general remarks 
upon the passage of Tertullian. He defends the representation which 
he had given of it in his Letters, as merely containing a charge of gross 
ignorance against the unitarians in the time of Tertullian, and giving us 
no information in respect to their numbers:—** And that this,” he says, 
**is the true representation of Tertullian’s meaning, may be proved, 
without insisting upon any particular force of the word idiote, from the 
necessary indisputable sense of the adverb semper; which extends Ter: 
tullian’s proposition, concerning the majority of believers, from his own 
time in particular to all time. He says not what were, or what were not, 
the prevailing opinions of his own times; but he says, that those persons 
who come under the characters of simplices, imprudentee, and idiote 
(that is, according to Dr. Priestley’s own translation, which yet I admit 


not otherwise than disputandi gratia, for 1 have still ‘ the assurance’ te 
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* Because,” says the Reviewer, “ Tertullian, in his reply 
to Praxeas, speaks of the common people—the mere ignorant 
vulgar (who, says he, contemptuously, always make up the 
bulk of believers!) as shocked at the doctrine of the trinity, 
which (unless upon the patripassian scheme) evidently appear- 
ed to them to destroy the unity of the Deity, therefore Dr. 
Priestley would infer, that the majority of Christians in Ter- 
tullian’s time believed in one God! We are perfectly of his 


call my own an exact translation) but according to Dr. Priestley’s own 


translation, Tertullian says, that persons, who come under the char- 
acter of ‘the simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned,’ whatever their 
opinions at one time or another may be, are, in all times, the greater 
part of believers: as indeed they must be of every society collected in- 
discriminately, as the church is from all ranks of men. Tertullian al- 
leges that persons of that description, in his time, meaning to assert, 
what they little understood, the Divine Monarchy, were startled at the 
doctrine of the trinity, which they as little understood. This is the only 
sense in which Tertullian’s words can be taken; unless some unitarian 
adventurer in criticism shall be able to prove, that the adverb semper is 
equivalent to nunc, expressive of present time exclusively.” 

Tertullian says that the simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned are 
at all times the greater part of Christians. But we cannot infer from this 
that they were the greater part of believers in his owntime. He uses 
the adverb semper, the meaning of which is indisputable, and this adverb 
extends Tertullian’s proposition from his own time in particular to all 
time. He says, he intimates nothing respecting the majority of believers 
in his own time. He is only speaking of the sentiments and of the fecl- 
ings of those who according to him compose the majority of believers in 
all times, not of those who composed this body in his own time; and un- 
til some unitarian adventurer in criticism, accustomed to the most impu- 
dent misrepresentation of the plainest meanings, and the most disgrace- 
ful misstatement of the plainest as wy, s, shall be able to prove that 
when a writer affirms that something is always the case, we may infer 
that it was the case in his own time, that semper ‘always’ includes nunc 
‘now,’ and that all time comprehends the present time; till he be able 
satisfactorily to establish these points, the passage-of Tertullian will re- 
main only a monument of the disgrace of his party. 

Another paragraph of Dr. Horsley follows that which I have quoted, 
in which he repeats his assertion that simplices means only some of the 


simple. The assertion has been already sufficiently noticed above. 
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opinion. But will he infer from this concession of ‘Tertullian 

(spoken so incidentally, so much in a fit of passionate disdain! ) 

that the bulk of Christians believed that Jesus Christ was 

nothing more than a mere man? If he eannot prove this from 

it, he proves nothing that in the least affeets our argument.”’* 

Tertullian, .ceording to the Reviewer, says contemptuously, 

he says ina fit of passionate disdain, that his opponents consti- 
tuted the bulk of believers. If this be so, Tertullian certain- 
ly chose the most singular mode of expressing his contempt, 
that any controversialist ever adopted. This Father says that 
the majority of believers were shocked at that form of the doe- 
trine of the trinity which he maintained, a form of the doe- 
trine in which a very inferior sort of divinity was ascribed to 
Christ; but Dr. Priestley, according to the Reviewer, can in- 
fer nothing from this, and indeed has attempted to infer noth- 
ing from it, but what the Reviewer is perfectly willing to 
concede, “that the majority of Christians in Tertullian’s time 
believed in one Ged.” ‘The concluding part indeed of what is 
quoted above implies, though it does not assert, that the ma- 
jority of Christians, notwithstanding they rejected the doctrine 
of the trinity as it was in the time of Tertullian, might still 
not have believed that Christ was simply a man, but have 
held some other doctrine different from either. With regard 
to this objection, as stated to him by some of his friends, Dr, 
Priestley, in the appendix to his History of Karly Opinions, 
makes the following remarks:—* If there was any evidence 
whatever, presumptive or positive, of any Christians in those 
ages believing the precxistence of Christ, and not believing 
either with the Gnostices that he was a preexistent spirit su- 
perior to the Creator of the yworld, or with the Platonizing 
Fathers, that he was the unereated logos of the Father, the 
objection might have some weight. But there is no trace of 





any such thing, either among the learned or the unlearned.” 
“As to the common people of Tertullian, and Origen, they 

certainly were not Gnosties, but of a character the very re- 

verse of them, the one rude in their conceptions, and the other 


* Monthly Review, vol. lxix. pp. 228, 229. 
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4 too refined. On the other hand, they certainly did not relish 
the notion of Christ being the unereated logos; for that was 
part of the same system with the economy and trinity, at which 
they were so much shocked; and there is no mention whatever 
of any intermediate kind of preexistence, such as that of a 
created logos, till a much later period.””* ’ 
I will next notice the reply of the Rev. James Barnard (a 
_ _ eatholie, and the author of a series of letters te Dr. Priestley, 
a published in 1789,+) respeeting this passage of Tertullian. 
He begins with saying that it might be suffictent to state that 
Tertullian being an heretic and out of the church, his testimo- 
ny is not to be regarded. “ ‘To the quotation from ‘Tertul- 
lian,” are his words, “I might say with St. Jerom in his book 
against Helvidius, inter Kpist. p. 10. that he is not of the 
church, Ecclesiew hominem non esse, and take no further notice 
of the three words you have repeatedly quoted from his book 
against Praxeas, which was certainly written after he had 
abandoned the communion of the apostolic churches, and em- 
} _ braeed the heresy of the Montanists.” But though according 
_ to Mr. Barnard, the erroneous opinions of Tertullian have 





greatly diminished the credibility of his testimony, yet as he 
still continued orthodox on the doctrine of the trinity, Mr. 
Barnard says that he “ shall not refuse to explain the true 
sense of his words.” 

This explanation occupies several closely printed pages, but 
may however be stated somewhat briefly. It is, that “the sim- 





ple,” whom Tertullian speaks of, “ were not the ignorant and 
unlearned members of the orthodox church,” but heretics of 
different sects, not only-the unlearned of these heretical sects, 
“ but all, whether learned or unlearned, who held the simple 
doctrine of Praxeas,” that is, the unitarian doctrine. 

After giving this explanation, he says, “ Perhaps you will 
also ask, Does Tertullian then mean to say, that the greater 
part of believers were heretics?—Whether he did, or did not, 
I think is little to the present purpose. If he did mean te 











* Hist. Earl. Opin, vol. iv. pp. 390, 391. 
T See Repository, vol. is p. 28 notes 
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say so, he alone is accountable for the truth, or falsity, of such 
an assertion. ‘This I know for certain, that soon after the 
first propagation of Christianity, Satan sowed his tares in the 
ficld of Christ with the utmost profusion, and spared no pains 
to cultivate them, so as to endeavour to make them overpower 
and choak up the good corn. And as I do not know of any 
promise made in the seripture, that the body of true believers 
should be always more numerous than the aggregation of her- 
etics of every denomination who call themselves by the name 
Christians; so I need not hesitate to acknowledge, that of 
those who called themselves by the name of Christians in Ter- 
tullian’s days, the greater part might be heretics of some de- 
denomination or other.’’* 

Dr. Priestley replied to these letters in his Defences of uni- 
farianism for the years 1788 and 1789. But as far as ean be 
judged from the specimen I have given, I suppose it will be 
thought, thet he had some reason for writing as he does ree 
specting Mr. Barnard in his preface to these “defences.” 
“As to Dr. Kuowles and Mr. Barnard, nothing but my prom- 
ise to notice every thing that should be advanced with respect 
to the argument from antiquity could have indueed me to re- 
ply to them.” He adds however some expressions of respect 
for their attention to the subject and their candor. 

We come next to Jamieson, who, with his usual laborious 
patience, has filled fourteen pages with his explanations and ar- 
suments. Ife sets out however with rather an amusing blun- 
der, which makes what he considers an essential part of his 
explanation, and is repeatedly recurred to in the course of it. 
‘Tertullian, after claiming in favor of the doctrine which he 
defends, the authority of prescription, says, that “ notwith- 
standing for the instructing and fortifying some, tracts should 
be written (dandus est locus retractatibus), lest it should seem 
that any error is condemned without examination, or prejudg- 
ed.” This unfortunate phrase, dandus est locus retractatibus, 
Jamieson understands as meaning, that an epportunity should 
be given for retracting; that is, to those who had embraced the 


* See his Letters, pp. 293—300. 
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heresy of Praxeas; and supposes that Tertullian in the eon- 
troverted passage is merely explaining the reason why this 
ought to be done. Ido not think that one, who like myself 
may have read the greater part of the two volumes of Jamie- 
son, (whatever opimon he may have of his fairness,) will sus- 
pect him here of any thing more than an honest blunder, 
though the phrase is explained by some of the eommentators 
on Tertullian, and though, between the passage above quoted 
and the one in controversy, the word reiractatus occurs again 
in a connexion that at once decides its meaning:—“ How,” 
says Tertullian, “ there is number in the divine nature with- 
out division the following tracts will show (procedentes re- 
tractatus demonstrabunt).” 

Connected with this mistake of Jamieson is his main at- 
tempt to set aside the passage in Tertullian, which consists in 
proposing anew translation. Several pages before, Tertullian 
says, “the oats (avene) of Praxeas have borne fruit, many 
sleeping in simplicity of doctrine.” By “ the simple” there- 
fore in the present passage Jamieson supposes are meant those 
who had received the errors of Praxeas, and that instead of 
being the same with the unwise and unlearned (imprudentes et 
idiot) who always constitute the majority of Christians, they 
are on the contrary expressly distinguished from them. The 
only purpose of the present passage, according to him, is to 
assign the reason, why room should be left for retracting to 
these simple persons. Thus,” he says, “ the following 
seems to be the only translation of the passage, which agrees 
with the connexion; ¢ For instructing and fortifying some cer- 
tain persons, room must be every where left for retractations, 
&c. For the simple, indeed, (not to speak of the imprudent 
and unlearned, who are always the majority of Christians,*) 
since even the rule of faith transfers us from the many gods 
of this world, to the one true God; not understanding that we 
are indeed to believe in the one God, with his economy, are 
greatly afraid at the economy.’”+ In explanation of this ren- 


* “ The parenthesis seems to be most naturally marked in this way 


according to the obvious sense of the passage.” Famieson. 
T Jamieson, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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dering he says— the expression, gue major semper credentium 
pars est, [who are always the majority of believers, | which is 
our author’s strong-hold, so far from being added as implying 
that the majority were unitarians, seems designed to express 
the very contrary. It is as if he had said—‘ when I speak of 
certain persons, to whom an opportunity must be given of re- 
tracting their errors, I refer to the simple, whom I have al- 
ready described as sleeping in ignorance, and thence, a prey 
to the enemy. I do not mention the émprudent and unlearned; 
for in this case I should accuse the greatest part of Chris- 
tians.”’* 

As Jamieson has written so much concerning this passage, 
and in defence of his translation, it is searcely possible to con- 
sider it as one of those oversights which a man of real learn- 
ing may accidentally commit. But for one to attempt to give 
a new meaning to words so obviously intelligible as those of 
Tertullian, to make the parenthetical sentence which Jamie- 
son has done, and in this sentence to suppose imprudentes et 
idiotce in the nominative ease the objects of the verb diverim, 
(which in any case they could not be to express the meaning 
of Jamieson,t) betrays some deficiencies which utterly unfit one 
for writing in such a controversy as this in which Jamieson 
has engaged. 

It is not necessary, but it may be worth while, to notice 
that epithets so nearly synonymous as ‘imprudentes et idiot,’ 
and ‘simplices,’ hardly admit of being used in contradistine- 
tion; and that there is another circumstance, which if the con- 
struction of the passage were at all ambiguous, which 
it is not, would alone perhaps be decisive of its meaning. It 
is, that Tertullian but a very few pages distance uses again 
this identical word ‘idiotes,’? which Jamieson here supposes 
him to apply to the bulk of believers to distinguish them from 
his opponents, and uses it as undoubtedly he does in the pres- 


- Jamieson, vol. ii. p. 294. 


{ To express the meaning which Jamieson gives, the phrase in the 
original ought to be—‘ ut omittam imprudentes et idiotas’—or—* ut de 
imprudentibus et idiotis nihil dicam,’ or some one similar. 
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ent passage concerning those against whom he was writing— 
“«‘Eece enim dico alium esse patrem et alium filiam et alium 
spiritum, male accipit idiotes quisque aut perversus hoe dictum, 
quasi diversitatem sonet, et ex diversitate separationem pro- 
tendat, patris et filii et spiritus.” Adv. Prax. lib. i. § 9. 

Such then are the attempts to set aside this passage of 
Tertullian. Dr. Horsley affirms that ‘ the majority of believ- 
| _ ers’ means only “ some persons ignorant and stupid in the ex- 
3 treme.’ The Monthly Reviewer says Tertullian called his 
opponents, the bulk of believers, in a fit of passionate disdain, 


FD ate or fm ad 


and that even if the majority of Christians did not believe the 

doctrine of the trinity, they might have believed something else 
equally adverse to the opinions of Dr. Priestley. Mr. Bar-— 
nard afier entering his caveat against the eredibility of an her- 
etic, and insinuating that no truth could have been expected 
a from ‘Tertullian after he became a Montanist, if he had not still 
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remained a trinitarian, finally concludes to give up the majority 

._ of believers to Dr. Priestley, only maintaining that they were 

| heretics and out of the church; and poor Jamieson in his at- 

4 tempts to manage this difficult passage blunders against the 

; vulgar rules of syntax and construction. It will be seen how- 

ever that these explanations are so inconsistent, that if any 

F one of them be true the rest must be essentially false, and that 

8 they mutually destroy each other. 

% — 

4 WE come next to different passages from Origen. Origen, 
a who, it may be recollected, is one of the principal authorities, 
a and the most decisive in proof of the ungarianism of the Jewish » F 
church, is, according to Dr. Priestley, equally clear in affirming _ 
the faet, that the majority of Gentile Christians were unitari-- 
ans. Dr. Priestley introduces his quotations from him with the 
following remarks:—* That the common people among Chris- 
lians were aetually unitarians in the carly ages, and believed 
nothing of the preexistence or divinity of Christ before the 
council of Nice, we have as express a testimony as can be desir- 
vd in the case. These sublime doctrines were thought to be 


above their comprehension, and to be capable of being under- 
9 
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stood and received by the learned only. This we see most 


clearly in the general strain of Origen’s writings, who was him- 
self a firm believer, and a zealous defender, of the preexistence 
and divinity of Christ.”’* 

The first passage which Dr. Priestley quotes from him is 
as follows:—*“ * This,’ says Origen,‘ we ought to understand, 
that, as the law was a shadow of good things to come, so is the 
gospel as itis understood by the generality. But that which 
John calls:the everlasting gospel, and which may be more 
properly called the spiritual, instructs the intelligent very 
clearly concerning the Sou of God.—Wherefore the gospel 
must be taught both corporeally and spiritually, and when it 
is necessary, we must preach the corporeal gospel, saying to 
the carnal, we know nothing but Jesus Christ and him eruei- 
fied. But when persons are found confirmed in the spirit, 
bringing forth fruit in it, and in love with heavenly wisdom, 
we must impart to them the logos returning from his bodily 
state, to that in which he was in the beginning with God.’ ”+ 

This passage, with some others which 1 am about quote, was 
produced by Dr. Priestley in his Second Letters te Dr. Hors- 
ley; but Dr. Horsley not having made any reply concerning 
them, I have only to offer the remarks of Jamieson. He first 
proposes a new translation of the beginning of the passage. 
It is as follows—“< As the law contains a shadow of good 
things to come, which are declared by the law truly explained, 

* Hist. Earl. Opp. B. ill. c. 13. sect. 2. 
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even so the gospel as it is received to be understood by all 
who are coming to be instructed teaches a shadow of the Chris- 
tian mysteries.” With regard to Dr. Priestley’s translation 
of a part of this passage—“so is the gospel as under- 
stood by the generality.” Jamieson affirms—*“ Origen hath 
said nothing that can bear this sense. He does not so much 
as mention the generality. ‘This is entirely our author’s own 
gloss.” —“ Origen has no idea of contrasting the learned with 
the common people, but church members with the catechumens, 
who were yet to be initiated in the first principles of the ora- 
cles of God.””°—* Nothing ean be plainer,” he adds, * than 
that the only persons here contrasted are those coming voucbat, 
‘to be instructed,’ and ois voxes * those already instructed.’ ” 
Jamieson then proceeds to state that great secresy was by the 
time of Origen introduced into the church, with regard to 
mysteries; and that however long persons might have been in 
the state of catechumens, the mysteries of the Trinity and 
incarnation were not taught them till about forty days before 
baptism. Origen therefore, according to him, is merely say- 
ing that the corporeal gospel, as he calls it, was to be preach- 
ed to catechumens, and the spiritual gospel to the initiated. 

‘To this answer of Jamieson, it is only necessary to say, 
what will be perfeetly obvious to every one who has a com- 
mon knowledge of the Greek language, that the words of the 
original will bear nosueh meaning as he has put upon them. Te 
vousCouevoy Cannot mean—* as is received to be understood,” and 
still less can youctes mean “to be instructed.” NopeCouas, as far 
as its significations have any reference to the present passage, 
means, ‘ to be considered,’ ¢ to be thought,’ ¢ to be esteemed’—~ 
and vocsrbas, not * to be instructed,” but ‘to be understood.’ ‘The 
literal rendering of the passage, of which Dr. Priestley has 
given the proper sense, is as follows: “ As the law exhibits a 
shadow of good things to come, to be made manifest by that 
law, which is preached according to truth, so also the gospel, 
as it is thought to be understood by the generality, teach- 
es a shadow of the mysteries of Christ.” The transla- 
tion of Ferrarius, which is published in the Benedictine edi- 
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te tion of Origen, and which may be seen helow,* agrees essen- 


Puy sy ohn ty” Oe 


sil tially with the above, and with that of Dr. Priestley. 
il It is unnecessary to point out some other errors, hy which 
ea, Janweson has supported what he has advaneed. 
ti I proceed to another passage, which Dr. Priestley has 
i produced from Origen. 

“ Some are adorned with the logos itscif, but others with 
2 logos which is akin to it, and seeming to them io be the 
irue logos; who know nothing but Jesus Christ and him era- 
ecified, who look at the word made flesh.’’+ 

“ Tt is not surprisipg,”’ says Jamieson, “ that a writer, who 
was so absolutely devoted to mystical senses, as to speak con- 
temptuously even of the leiter of the gospel, should frequent- 
ly take oceasion to expose the ignorance of others, while he 
thus virtually extolled his own inventive powers. ‘This is the 


obvious tendency of the other passages quoted by Dr. Priest- 


PR ee a ae | en, ees 


ley.” He then quotes the passage last given, and only remarks 
upon it, that “in these words, there is nothing that shews 


whether he immediately referred to eatechumens, or to ehurch 


-.. . e 


members.” 
The next passage quoted by Dr. Priestley is as follows: 
“There are,” says Origen, “ who partake of the logos 
which was from the beginning, the logos that was with God, 
and the logos that was God, as Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
and any others that speak of him as the logos of God, and the 


* —** Ut lex umbram continet futororum bonorum, que declarantur 
ab ea lege que annuntiatur secundum veritatem; sic etiam Evangelium, : 
quod vel a quibuscunque vulgaribus [ore wavray tov syTeyyavortay | m4 
intelligi existimatur, umbram docet mysteriorum Christi.” Ob evtuyya- 
yoytés, Qui in nos incidunt, seu, In quos nes fortefortuna incidimus. STE- 4 
PHANUS. It may be thought however (as Ferrarius seems to have un- 

- derstood it) that « ezvyzavwy here passes into the meaning of @ tmsry- 
LOV.——o smiTvywy de quolibet dicitur in’ quem primum incidimus—Et 
quoniam ea, que passim obvia sunt, vilia plerumque sunt et vulgaria, 
ideo pro Vilis, Vulgaris et Trivialis accipitur—Item homo taitvyey dici- 
tur qui eorum numero est qui passim nobis occurrunt. Id est, qui Ple- 

i beius est et e vulgo, Vilis et humilis conditionis. STEPHANUS 
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logos that was with him; but there are others who .know no- 
thing but Jesus Christ and him erucified, the logos that was 
made flesh, thinking that they have every thing of the logos, 
when they acknowledge Christ according to the flesh. Such 
is the multitude of those who are called Christians.’’* 

“ Here,” says Jamieson, “ I grant, Origen seems to speak 
of church-members. But the whole context is such a mass of 
mystie absurdity, that it is impossible to know his determinate 
meaning, almost in any one assertion. A few lines before ex- 
plaining a passage in Deut. iy. he says, That God gave the 
heavenly bodies to the nations, ‘that those who eannot recur 
to intelligible nature, might suspect that there was divinity in 
bodily and sensible things, and not descend to the worship of 
idels (the work of the hands of men) and demons.’ I pre- 
sume, that it would puzzle our author himself to make any 
thing that has the shadow of sense, not to speak of the sub- 
stance, in the greatest part of the exposition of that passage 
which is the pretended text. 

« Are we then,” he asks, “ to form our judgment of the 
real state of the Christian church from such an unintelligible 
rhapsody?” 

I can readily believe that Jamieson cid not understand the 
context of Origen, though from a different cause than any in- 
trinsie obseurity. ‘The sentence that he has quoted as a spe- 
cimen of mystic absurdity is in itself about as intelligible as 
ean easily be produced. Origen is instituting a comparison 
between those who are in different states of knowledge in re- 
spect to what is to be worshipped as supreme, and those who 
have different degrees of knowledge in regard to the logos, or 
rather are in different states with regard to the wisdom, of 
which he is the souree. He divides each, viz. the worship- 
pers of the true God and of other gods, and the partakers of 
the logos into four classes. The third class of those first 
mentioned are such as worship the heavenly bodies, whom he 
considers as superior to the fourth and last class, the worship- 


* Comment in Johan. ubi sup. Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, let. 
8. Hist. of Earl. Opp. ubi sup, 
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pers of idols. To those of the third class he says, that Ged 
gave the sun and the moon and all the host of heaven,* “ that they 
who could not raise their minds to intellectual [or spiritual } 
natures, being moved to think of something divine by objects 
of worship obvious to the senses, might willingly rest in these, 
and not fall away to idols and demons.”+ Such is the sen- 
tence which Jamieson has given as a specimen of the unin- 
telligible context of Origen. 

‘The last passage of Origen, produced by Dr. Priestley in 
this connexion, is as follows: 

“¢¢ The multitudes,’ (i. e. the great mass or body) ¢ of be- 
lievers, are instructed in the shadow of the logos, and not in 
the true logos of God, which is in the open heaven.’ ”’} 

——— 

Tur next author whom Dr. Priestley quotes is Athanasius 
himself. 

‘¢ Athanasius also,” he says, “like Tertullian, aeknowl- 
edged that the unitarian doctrine was very prevalent among 
the lower class of people in his time. He ealls them the e: 
worrot, the many, and describes them as persons of low under- 
standing. ‘It grieves,’ he says, ¢ those who stand up for the 
holy faith, that the multitude, and especially persons of low 
understanding, should be infected with those blasphemies. 
Things that are sublime and difficult are not to be appre- 
hended, exeept by faith; and ignorant people must fall, if 
they cannot be persuaded to rest in faith, and avoid curious 
questions.’ ”’§ 

Jamieson thinks that the turn of expression in the original 
implies that the heresy by which the multitude was infeeted 


* Deut. iv. 19. 


+ —tw 785 pon Ouvapecves ere THY vouTH? avadoaussy Puriry Os csrbyrwy 
Seay xiveeeeves wigs Jeotnt0s, cyamntas xnav ey THT OIG iserbas, Kas wen -miT- 
Tey EL CLOW AG Kos DeLovic. Orig. Op. tom, iv. p. 52. Edit. Delaru. 


+ Comment in Johan. tom. ii sec. 4. Op. tom. iv. p. 56. Edit. Delaru. 
Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 8. Hist. of Earl. Opp. ubi sup. 


§ Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. ill. Ce 13, sect. 2. Athanasii Op. vol. le De 
591. Paris, 1627. De incarnatione verbi cont. Paul. Samosat. 
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was something novel. ‘The mode of expression on which he 
relies may be thus given in a translation. ‘Those who stand 
up for the holy faith are grieved on account of the blasphe- 
mies which are hurting the multitude.”* All, he says, that 
the language of Athanasius amounts to is, that * this heresy 
was getting in among them. It ‘is hurting the multitude,’ he 
says. Any impartial person would understand his language 
as necessarily implying that their faith had been previously 
different; nay, that the persons referred to were not confirm- 
ed in heresy.” Jamieson then preduces a quotation from 
Athanasius in which he speaks of the antiquity of his own 
faith, as derived from the apostles, and of the novelty of eon- 
trary opinions, which he eails vanities that have a new sound. 

Whether or not there be any foree in Jamieson’s first re- 
mark, one might easily believe, without an express quotation 
to the purpose, that Athanasius elaimed for his opinions the 
authority of the apostles, of the scriptures, and even of the 
tradition of the church. Nor is it much to be wondered at if 
he asserted the novelty of the contrary doctrine. ‘This doc- 
trine however he affirms to be hurting the multitude. [Toevs 
worrovs. | ‘Lhe multitude therefore even in his day must 
have been favorably disposed to it. 

Dr. Priestley, though not in immediate eonnexion with what 
I have been quoting from him, produces another passage of 
Athanasius to the same purpose. That the unitarians,” he 
says “were exceedingly numerous in the time of Athanasius, 
or not long before it, especially in Africa, is evident from his 
complaints on the subject, He says that ‘in Pentapolis of 
Upper Lybia, some of the bishops embraced the doctrine of 
Sabellius, and prevailed so much, that the Son of God was 
hardly preached in the churches.’ ’*+ 


a . 
* Avwe Oe xs yoy TBS MITEXOMEYES TuS MYIaS TITTEMS, Hees THY wU- 
THY BracPyuiwy BAumrrece Tes WOAALS. 


T Ev TWevraronre ans avo Ascuns tavixauta tives THY ExicxomWD EPeo- 
UL TUY Tae Daverrcs* NAb TOTSTOV ITKUTAY THIS EMSVOLHLES, a's CAiys dey i- 
“ETE EY ToLbs ExxAnriass xuguTticbas Tov Vey Te Jé¥. De Sententia Diony- 
su, Opera, vol. i. pe 552, Hist of Earl. Opp, B. iii. c. 14. 
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Of this passage of Athanasius, Jamieson makes a new 
translation. According to Athanasius, he says, “ the heresy 
of Sabellius ‘ prevailed so much, that in a little time it was 
no longer necessary to preach the Son of God in the churches.’ 
Although this passage could prove all that prevalence of uni- 
tarianism asserted by Dr. Priestley, it would still prove with 
no less force of.evidence, that this doctrine was substituted for 
another. ‘¢’The Son of God’ had been ‘preached in the 
churches,’ in that sense affixed to the expression by Athana- 
sius. But this was ‘no longer necessary;’ because the follow- 
ers of Sabellius believed ‘that the Father was the Son.’ ” 

It is yery much to the credit of Jamieson’s honesty that 
he blunders and misrepresents where this is nearly or wholly 
useless. In the passage in question he translates as cays uz- 
nets Oeuv by the words, that in a little time it was no longer nec- 
essary. It would require but a moderate knowledge of the 
Greek to prevent one from falling into a mistake, such as 
Jamieson has here committed. It is one however wholly un- 
important, exeept that a mistranslation so grossly incorrect as 
what he has given does in itself go very far toward settling 
the character of his learning. ‘The phrase as cays da», which 


Jamieson has rendered—* that in a little time it was NCC» 





essary,” is of a class of phrases of no infrequent occurrence. 
{ts meaning is ‘so that little was wanting,’—‘ so that hardly.** 
Dr. Priestley’s translation is perfectly correct, exeept that to 
be strictly literal he should have rendered vyxers thus—* and 
prevailed so much that the Son of God was hardly any more 
preached in the churches?’ or in other words—so that little 
was wanting that the Son of God should not be any more 
preached in the churches. 

The errors of Jamieson are foreed more unpleasantly 
into notice by the general flippaney of his style. His 


want of all requisite qualification for engaging in such a con- 


* Ac in quibusdam loquendi formis junctum genitivo per Abes' 
redditur—ears de, Laut. Multum abest, Gall. J/ s’cen faut beaucoup.—T# 
RAVES Det il s’en faut toutTo7e7T# Oct, Tantum abest- Mines Oct, Parum 
abest, Kc, Stephanu.. 
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troversy as the present would alone, even with much more 
fairness of mind than he possesses, be sufficient to destroy all 
confidence in his statements and assertions; for in such a 
controversy one ean hardly trust to the representations even 
of honest ignorance. 


a 


Burt we proceed in our account. The next author whom 
Dr. Priestley quotes is Jerom:— 

“ These humble Christians of Origen,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“who got no farther than the shadow of the logos, the simpli- 
ces, and idiotw of Tcrtultian, and the persons of low under- 
standing of Athanasius, were probably the simpléces creden- 
iium of Jerom, who, he says, ‘did not understand the serip- 
tures as became their majesty.’ For had these simple Chris- 
tians (within the pale of the church) inferred from what John 
says of the logos, and from what Chirist says of himself, that 
he was, personally considered, equal to the Father, Jerom 
would hardly have said, that ‘they did not understand the 
scriptures according to their majesty,’ for he himself would 
not pretend to a perfect knowledge of the mystery of the trini- 
ty. ‘ For these simple Christians,’ he says, ‘ the earth of the 
people of God brought forth hay, as for the hereties it brought 
forth thorns.’ For the intelligent, no doubt, it yielded richer 
fruits. 

‘ From all these passages,” continues Dr. Priestley, “ and 
others quoted before, I cannot help inferring, that the doctrine 
of Christ being any thing more than a man, the whole doctrine 
of the eternal logos, who was in God, and who was God, was 
long considered as a more abiruse and refined principle, with 
which there was no occasion to trouble the common people; 
and that the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ contin- 
ued to be held by the common people till after the time of Atha- 
nasius, or after the council of Nice. And if this was the 
case then, we may safely conclude, that the unitarians were 
much more numerous in a more early period, as it is well 
known that they kept losing, aud not gaining ground, for sey- 


eral centuries. Pt 
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From the character likewise of those by whom the unitarian 
doctrine was held, Dr. Priestley thinks its antiquity may be in- 
ferred, beeause according to one of his Maxims of historical erit- 
icism*—* ‘The common or unlearned people, in any country, 
who do not speculate much, retain longest any opinions with 
which their minds have been much impressed; and therefore, 
we always look for the oldest opinions in any country, or any 
class of men, among the common people, and not among the learn- 
ed.’ I cannot quote at length the statement and illustration 
which Dr. Priestley gives of this maxim in application to the 
present subject.t 

Another argument in proof, that about the time of Justin 
Martyr the unttarian deetrine was ancient and generally re- 
ecived, and the contrary doctrines novel, is derived by Dr. 
Priestley from the manner in which the latter were proposed, 
and from the manner in which they were received. ‘The doc- 
trines of the preexistence and divinity of Christ were propos- 
ed according to him with diffidence, and the air of an apolo- 
gy; as is exemplified in the quotation formerly given from 
Justin Martyr; and it was with great difficulty that the gene- 
rality of Christians were reconciled to them, and generally to 
the doctrine of the trinity in any form. 

“* Tt is evident,” he says, * that the lower class of Chiris- 
tians was muchstaggered by it, and exceedingly offended when 
they did hear of it; which could never have been the ease if i! 
had then heen supposed to have been the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, and to have been delivered by them as the most essential 
article of Christian faith, in which light it is now represent- 
ed. Such terms as scandalizare, expavescere, &e. used by 'Ter- 
tullian, Novatian, &c. and tagaccu, &c. by Origen, ean only 
apply to the case of some novel and alarming doctrine, some- 
thing that men had not been accustomed to. We may there- 
fore take it for granted, that it had not been much heard of 
among the common people at least; and if so, that it had nev- 
er been tausht by the apostles. 

* First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Appendix, sect.& Hist. of Earl. 


Opp. Conclusion, sect. 3. 
{ Sce Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. iii. c. 13. sect. 1, 
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« Admitting that the apostles had taught any doctrines of a 
peculiarly sublime nature (which the Fathers pretend to have 
been the case with respect to the preexistence and divinity of 
Christ) yet, as all their teaching was in public, and there were 
no seerets among them(Paul, for instance, having solemnly as- 
sured the elders at Ephesus, that he had not shunned to declare 
unto them the whole counsel of God) the common people must at 
least have heard of these sublime doctrines, and have been 
accustomed to the sound of the language in which they were 
expressed. And had they known that those doctrines had 


been taught by the apostles to any of their body, though not 


ow 


to themselves, they would have learned to respeet what they 
did not understand, and was not meant for their use. ‘They 
could never have been offended and staggered 2t things which 
they and their fathers before them had always been in the 
hearing of.”’* 

I omit, as I do not know that there is any controversy con- 
cerning them, various passages that Dr. Priestley quotes from 
different trinitarian writers, from Origen, Novatian, and Eu- 
sebius. ‘They, in connexion with ‘Tertullian in the passage be- 
fore quoted from him, speak of their opponents as being ‘ trou- 
bled,’ * shocked,’ ¢ offended,’ and ‘seandalized,’ at the doctrine 
of the trinity. And, in writing on the divinity of Christ, they 
describe them as being afraid of making two gods, as fearful 
ef introducing a second god, and as being dreadfully afraid lest 
they should be ebliged to acknowledge two hypostases of the 
Mather and of the Son. 

* In short,” says Dr. Priestley, “it appears that the an- 
cicnt unitarians entertained the same dread of the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ, that the trinitarians of this day do of 
that of his simple humanity; a proof that each of them had 
been brought up in the persuasion of the opinions they held, 
being the doetrine of their ancestors, and of the apostles, In 
this the ancient unitarians could not be mistaken, but the 
trinitarians of the present age may very well be so. Whether, 
therefore, we consider the feelings of the unitarians, or those 


* Hist. of Earl, Opp, B. iis c 14, 
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of the trinitarians of the early ages, we pereeive evident tra- 
ces of the former maintaining an old opinion, and the latter a 
new one.’’* 

I must again refer to Dr. Priestley [| Hist. of Earl. Opp. 
B. iii. ¢. 13. sect. 2.| for various presumptive arguments in 
favor of what he is maintaming. Some of these may be 
thought forcible; and if one be solicitous to see the answers 
of Jamieson,these may be found in his second volume without 
difficulty. 

Relying on these presumptions, and much more on the ar- 
guments I have stated and the passages I have quoted, Dr. 
Priestley makes the following remarks:— 

‘That the unitarians constituted the great body of Chris- 
tians till the time of Justin Martyr, and that they were the 
majority at least of the common people till about the time of 
the council of Nice, has, I presume, been proved to as much 
satisfaction as the cireumstanees of the case could be expected 
to admit. There is every reason to believe that it was so a 
priori, a great number of circumstances, applied by the elear- 
est axioms of historical criticism, shew that it mast have been 
so. And there is likewise the strongest positive testimony to 
the fact, from some of the most considerable Christian writ- 
ers. ‘The unitarians were the major pars eredentium, in the 
time of Tertullian, they were the zo xanées, the multitude, and 
the za wanbn, the muliitudes of Origen, and the o woaae, the 
many of Athanasius.”’} . 

(To be continued.) 


ie Soe 


REMARKS ON AN ESSAY ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRIBUNALS. 


A piece was published in the Panoplist for July 1812, with * 
the following title:—* A few remarks on the want of Eeclesi- 
astical ‘Tribunals in Massachusetts for the trial of offending 
> ‘The writer expresses his feelings and wishes 
upon this subject in the first sentence, which is as follows— 


ministers.’ 


* Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. iii. c. 14. T Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. iii. c. 14: 
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«Jt is a deplorable fact that there is no tribunal in our 
churches competent to try an offending minister without his 
own consent.” After saying that the present customary mode 
of removing such differences as may exist between ministers 
and their churches, viz. by councils, is inadequate, because it 
is not in the power of a council to punish the offender by de- 
priving him of his ministerial character, and because “if some 
will not employ him others may,” and “ he ean gather a 
church and administer sacraments,” and thus, “ however de- 
praved, he attaches te the ministry all the reproach of his fu- 
ture immoralities,” the writer asks, * is there not something 
horribly defective in this state of things:’? He afterwards 
observes, that “ the defect of our present system ts still more 
apparent in the ease of heresy. Here a minister ts absolutely 
invulnerable.” He thinks that there are no means whatever of 
punishing an heretical clergyman, especially when his church 
professes the same opinions as himself, but that it is a duty 
established in seripture incumbent on Christian communities 
to call ministers as well as people to account for heresy; that 
—** A solemn question, interesting to every man that has a part 
io act for God, is then brought before us: Ought not such a tri- 
bunal to be erected without delay?°’ ‘Three things are stated to be 
necessary to render this tribunal competent to its proposed ob- 
jects. 4, Thatit should have power to depose from office, and to 
ordain. 2, That it should be a permanent bedy. 2,'That minis- 
ters should voluntarily submit to its authority. ‘The purpose 
of this tribunal is net merely to judge those heretical and im- 
moral ministers who may have submitted to its authority, but to 
direct and strengthen the orthodox in adopting an uniform 
mode of treatment toward those heretics, who are not imme- 
diately under its power. A method of forming the proposed 
tribunal is suggested, and among other advantages to be gain- 
ed by it, is mentioned the promotion of brotherly love! 

We confess that we have read this piece withsome feelings 


of surprise and mortification. We were aware that there were 


men among us to whom it might be supposed that such estab- 
lishments would be pleasing, but we were not prepared to see 
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so open and publie a proposition for their institution. It is 
somewhat humiliating to those who are interested in the in- 
telleetual character of our country. that such individuals should 
suppose that their influence is sufficient to execute a design 
like this; or that they should think that the state of publie 
feeling is such that the suggestion will be tolerated. ‘That 
these and similar feelings should have been exeited in us by 
this piece, will net, we think, be surprising to any who will 
consider, what it is in the existing state of things which has 
probably produced this proposal, with what principles and 
feelings tt must be connected, and to what consequences the 
adeption of it would lead. We shall notice these things, and 
we shall netice also some of the arguments which the writer 
in the Panoplist has adduced in support of his proposition. 
The Essay on wich we are remarking is itself an indication 
of something in the present state of things, pecultarly unpleas- 
ant to the writer; and it is explicitly implied, that there are 
some reasons at the present t'me for the establishments he 
advises, other than have always existed. To something now 
existing hostile to his own views, the writer eertainly ai- 
ludes when he laments, with a warmth almost ludicrous, 
that those means which are favorable to their promotion 
have not been before adopted. “ EKeclesiastical domination,” 
he observes, “ is of all things, that which.we have least 
reason to fear in New England. ‘The bent of the age is to 
the opposite extreme. We are much more in danger of an- 
archy; it can never be suffieiently impressed on the publie 
mind, that the thing which we have most reason to fear, is a 
dissolution of all ecclesiastical government and discipline, 
leading the way to an apostaey, greater than that of Rome. 
Has not this apostacy already begun to appearr What do 
we behold? Let any orthodox man lay his hand upon his 
heart, and then say, whether, if sufficient responsibility had 
been attached to the ministeriai character fifty years ago, things 
would have come to their present pass.” ‘The principal evil 


which such a tribunal as that proposed would have prevented 


ean be no other than what it is now intended to remedy—the ex- 
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istence and prevalence of what are stigmatized as heretical 
sentiments. ‘The pride of opmion, which is in no ease so strong 
as on religious subjects, reverence for antiquity, the fondness 
for the countenance of numbers, will always render those 
who dissent from the commonly received notions, objects of 
aversion—especially to those, whose influence or power is 
lessened by the diminishing numbers of such as think with 
them. It was natural therefore that the change, which for a 
long time has been slowly taking place, and which of late 
years has been so manifest in the feelings, and opinions, and 
the habits of study of many of our theologians, should excite 
much odium and opposition. In our view however this change 
is the honest index of the increase of learning, and the preva- 
lence of habits of thought and investigation. ‘The introdue- 
tion of the seience of biblical criticism has made a new era in 
the ecclesiastical history of our country, and to a taste for 
this study, and also to the greater, and continually increasing 
facilities which are afforded to students for obtaining theologi- 
cal learning, as well as to the diffusion of literature among 
us, we proudly attribute the enlarged views and liberal feel- 
ings of a great portion of our community. The young theo- 
logian does not now search in stale bodies of divinity, or in 
collections of catechisms and confessions, er in the professed 
system of a popular leader or of a powerful party, for the 
tenets he will embrace. He would be ashamed to be suspect- 
ed of admitting any authority but the bible, or any interpreter 
but his reason. ‘That a diversity of opinions on specula- 
tive subjects should be produced by this noble freedom, is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of the diversity of human 
faculties. Another result, which we think natural and ne- 
cessary, is the prevalence of different, and, in our opinion, far 
more honorable and more correct views of our religion, than 
those which we believe were originated and matured in that su- 
perstition and ignorance, which at last deepened into the dark- 
ness of the middle ages. But that each should hold his own 
sentiments with meekness, as the sentiments of an individual. 
and should allow to others the same liberty of judging, which 
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he himself elaims, and believe that each man has a greater 
interest in being right thananother cau haye inmaking him so, 
is the disposition which generally does, and always ought to 
accompany such freedom. This tolerating and catholic spirit 
is extensively diffused through this part of our country. It is 
indeed much opposed and suppressed, as far as their influence 
extends, by some, whose narrow, but honest minds, have been 
too long contracted to be capable of enlargement, and who 
are instigated most zealously by others, whom their own pas- 
sions and interests have driven into opposition. Loud and 
bitter in consequence have been the denunciations against 
many of our clergy, for the freedom with which they have 
thought, and the liberty with which they have spoken. Two 
instanees are yet recent, in which honest inquiry has been 
followed by all the obloquy that could be inflicted by the con- 
demnation of self-appointed censors, and by all the temporal 
punishment they could impose. From similar causes the 
characters of many of the clergy of our metropolis and its 
neighbourhood have been misrepresented, and we may say, 
infamously misrepresented. The calumnies that have been 
circulated have been believed, we suppose, by the credulous 
and ignorant; and, for aught we know, have, by their frequent 
repetition, had some effect upon the minds of men of discern- 
ment and intelligence, whe could not themselves be undeceiv- 
ed by personal observation. We have in different parts of 
our country, heard storics of the kind to which we allude, that 
were so ludicrously false, and betrayed such profound ignorance, 
that we were made grave only by remembering the mischief 
they were the means of effecting, and the criminal deception, 
the misrepresentations and misstatements of passion, and pre- 
judice, and party zeal, in which they had their origin. But how- 
ever jealous we may be of the reputation of men, upon whom, 
more perhaps than on any others, depends the respectability 
of our clergy, and however desirous that they should have 
the rewards of public approbation which their learning, their 
piety, their assiduity in the discharge of their duties deserve, we 
shall not attempt to vindicate them from the charges to which 
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they are exposed. We alluded to this subject only that we 
might present a strong and prominent instance of the objects 
of so much odium, cloaked as it is under the garb of opposi- 
tion to heresy and zeal for the cause of religion, and an instance 
- likewise of the mode of warfare which has been adopted. 
Let the character of our metropolis answer for that of her 
clergy. That its character depends much upon that of its 
ministers of religion, no one can deny. Let the voices be 
heard which constantly sound in distant places, as well as at 
home, in praise of her ready munificence, her extensive libe- 
rality, and the relief which she affords to the wretched, of 
whatever communion or country. Her institutions for the 


promotion of human comfort and of literature are sufficient. 


evidence of the principles, which exist in the hearts of those, 
who have the disposal of her wealth, either by influence or 
possession. Above all, let her morality be remembered, by 
which her citizens are so much distinguished from the inhab- 
itants of most large cities, and which in no small degree must 
be the result of the exertions of her clergy, and of the kind 
of instructions which they dispense. Our university has in 
like manner been assailed, but she has been shielded by the 
talents and virtues of her guardians; and the ineffieacy of the 
attacks upon her character could not be better evineed, than 
by the public confidence which is indicated by her present 
condition, and the patronage she now receives. The reason 
why our clergy have been thus reprobated, and our university 
attacked, is to be found in the notions on religious subjects, 
which are, or are said to be, maintained, in the opinions con- 
cerning the mode in which those of different religious opinions 
should be treated, and the degree of importance to be attached 
to the belief of certain speculative doctrines. In the mode of 
regarding these things there has certainly been a great change, 
since a period to be recollected, which we think is to be at- 
tributed to the influence of learning and criticism. Most of 
those who, from want of this learning, or from other causes do 
not see the reasons of it, are opposed to those who are concern- 


ed in it. ‘The opinions in consequence, which are now enter- 
14 
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tained by many on some or all of these subjects are stigmatiz- 
ed by others as heretical—a term of theological abuse, which 
it requires no other quality of the mind or of the heart to ena- 
ble and dispose one to apply, than that satisfied and undoubt- 
ing confidence in the correctness of one’s own opinions, which 
is the common result of ignorance and want of examination. 
It is this great and increasing change, which we think has 
excited the zeal of the writer in the Panoplist. It is to over- 
wheim this heresy that he would erect his ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals, and the statement which we have made will explain 
his meaning when he speaks of the pass to which things have 
now come. When therefore we consider the character of the 
men who have been denounced or avoided because they main- 
tain certaim sentiments, the places where these sentiments 
are said to prevail, the apparent causes of their preva- 
lence, and tle weapons by which those who profess them have 
been assailed, we confess, that to us what ts ealled Jhatred te 
heresy, appears to be opposition to sound criticism, to learn- 
ing, and to catholicism. It is the blasting and destruction of 
these, which we think the authors of the proposition for eccle- 
siastical tribunals are aiming at directly if not willingly. A- 
mong those who might associate for their formation there 
would be some without doubt who would not be aware of the 
greatness of the power they were assuming, and of the misehief 
which they were about to assist in perpetrating. But it would 
be blind charity indeed to believe, that this plan was only 
blundered upen, by such as were unable to perceive what 
consequences would result from its execution, and it would be 
against our conviction to profess, that its framers were not 
aware and desirous of some effects, which we should consider 
as disgraceful to our country, and most injurious to religion. 

It must necessarily be a fundamental principle with those 
who associate themselves for the purpose of judging of the 


correctness of the religious opinions of others, and for punish- 


ing those who may deviate from their own, that there is no 
doubt that they themselves are right, both in the opinious they 
entertain, the importance they attach to them, and the power 
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they assume in coercing those of others. They must believe 
that they have a full view of the subjeets upon which they 
jadge—that they see them in every direction. ‘They nrust 
deny that the prejudices of education, the scenes with which 
they have been conversant, or their occupations in life, cir- 
cumstances, which affect the judgments of other men ina 
thousand ways, have had any influence upon them. ‘They 
must suppose that their minds are perfectly pure, and free 
from any bias, which violent party feelings, or local attach- 
ments, which deep rooted prejudices, or bitter passions, or 
a mean, yet as powerful motive as any, interest, might be ex- 
pected to preduece. ‘They must maintain, that in some way 
or another, they have been privileged (without perhaps any 
particular efforts on their part) to escape the influence of all 
these motives; and that in consequenee, by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the ease, and by an internal consciousness of 
being certainly right, they are marked out as the delegates of 
heaven, to judge, and censure, aud punish their fellow Chris- 
tians for exercising that liberty on religious subjects concern- 
ing which some of them have heretofore been in the habit of 
thinking that they are accountable only to God. Such claims 
have been often made, and the plea on which they are usually 
founded by vuigar fanaticism is that of a special, miraculous 
illumination, which leads into all truth. The writer in the 
Panoplist however founds his claim to the eertainty of being 
right upon his peeuliar fairness of mind, and goodness of heart; 
a mind, if we understand him, too fair to yield to any preju- 
dice, and a heart too good to be influenced by any improper 
motive. It is because his heart is so good, and those of his 
opponents so corrupt, and their minds so blinded by the god of 
this world, that there are such differences of opinion between 
him and them: for, as he believes, none of the circumstances 
which so much affeet men’s minds on other subjects ean cause 
any innocent variety of sentiment on topies of religious spec- 
ulation. When attempting te answer an objection, that it is 
difficult to determine what heresy is, he says, that on this 
point, “ ‘Phere is no necessity for mistake. To a good heart 
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that consults the Great Interpreter, revelation is sufficiently 
plain. ‘If our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost, 
in whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them that believe not.’ ” 

As a further solution of the same diffieulty, he adds in imme- 
diate connexion with what we have quoted, as follows: * But 
this knot is eut at a stroke. Latitudinarian principles allow 
every man a right to interpret scripture for himself, and (af 
the right is good for any thing.) to regulate his duties by that 
interpretation. Now, one plain duty is, ‘to reject’ ‘a man 
that is a heretic.’ In performing this duty then, every au- 
thorized tribunal has a right to its own interpretation of 
scripture, and must judge for itself what heresy is.” 

We do not profess fully to understand what is meant by cal- 
ting the right of private judgment in matters of religion, a lati- 
tudinarian principle; we had thought it had been, professedly at 
feast, a principle with all protestants. Undoubtedly however 
the writer means at least to express his dislike to it, for ¢ lat- 
itudinarian’ with him is, without question, an epithet of dis- 
gust. Nor do we wonder that those, who are so eager to con- 
strain to their own standard the opinions of their fellow Chris- 
tians, should thus indirectly express their aversion to that 
principle of protestantism to which they dare not openly avow 
their opposition. 

But it seems that it is a plain duty, which the seriptures 
have made binding upon all Christians in all ages, to “ reject” 
an heretic. We shall examine hereafter what the seriptures 
say with regard to this subject, but it may be well here to con- 
sider what it is, which this writer thinks is incumbent upon 
him and his fellow laborers, with regard to those whose opin- 
ions are different from his own. “ If you do not,” he says, 
“call private brethren to account for heresy,” “ you are 
transgressors of as plain precepts as are found in the bible.” 
—** For heresy alone Hymeneeus and Alexander were deliv- 
ered unto Satan; though nothing worse appears against them, 
than an attempt to explain away the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion,” A much more yenial thing, we are probably to under- 
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stand, than an attempt to argue away some of the doctrines of 
orthodoxy. He then quotes the following passage from St. 
John—*“ If there come any unto you, and bring not this doe- 
trine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God 
speed; for he that biddeth him God speed is a partaker of his 
evil deeds.”—* This,” he says, “ the beloved disciple meant 
for the church in every age; he expected they would deter- 
mine; and if they mistake the application of the precept, it is 
their own fault.” It seems then that this writer thinks him- 
self not merely privileged, but expressly directed by scripture 
to deny to his opponents the common offices of hospitality, 
and civilized life, to reject them, and at least to cultivate a 
disposition, 1f he have not the power, to deliver them over to 
Satan; and all this is to be done for the promotion of brotherly 
love. 

These are novel duties to us, but if they are in fact duties 
enjoined by our religion, we too must endeavour to practise 
them to the extent of our ability. If Christianity does indeed 
require, that we should thus conduct ourselves towards those 
whose religious opinions are different from our own, we have 
a considerable change to make in our feelings and habits, but 
still it must be effected. We too must bring ourselves to adopt 
a course of conduct, and a style of language, towards those 
who maintain opinions, which we believe the disgrace of 
Christianity, considerably different from what we have hith- 
erto regarded as correct. 

There is something so utterly inconsistent with the spirit 
of our religion, in men, whom it is no want of charity to sup- 
pose are not better or wiser than many others, thus coming 
forward, and without modesty or reserve, making claim to pe- 
culiar sanctity and goodness, and peculiar religious illumina- 
tion; in those who are taught not to judge another man’s ser- 
vant, thus asserting a claim to regulate the opinions of their 
fellow Christians; in men, probably without any peeuliar ad- 
vantages from natural talents, or attentive examination, pre- 
tending to decide so confidently upon questions, with regard 
fo which the wise and the good have been so much divided; in 
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their perverting the language of scripture to justify a course 
of conduct, so wholly adverse to that charity, which every 
page of it inculeates; and in their doing all this under pre- 
tence of a zeal for religion, and the promotion of brotherly 
love; there is something so inconsistent in all this with the 
real spirit of Christianity, that we turn away from the whole 
spectacle with some feelings such as we would not wish to 
have often excited. 

Our principles are radically opposed to any institution, 
which would in the least degree repress the most perfeet free- 
dom of examination and discussion, and the most entire liberty 
and safety of professing opinions. It cannot be that these 
means, which on every other subject lead directly to the discove- 
ry and establishment of truth, on the subjeets of religion should 
only lead to error. But the institution of such a tribunal 
as is proposed by the writer in the Panoplist would tend to 
eheck inquiry, destroy the habit and means of criticism, and 
bias the judgment. ‘To the existence of this tribunal it is es- 
sential that.a system of doctrines should be agreed upon by 
those who compose it; and the system of doctrines which is 
thus declared to be the true one, and by which all around are 
to be judged, is that which it is most clearly the interest of 
all, who are within the influenee of the tribunal, to adopt. In 
proportion to the power of this body is the influence, which 
is exereised over the minds of those around to adopt its creed, 
other than that which proceeds from fair examination and 
honest conviction. ‘This influence will consist in the desire 
which many will feel to be sharers of the authority which is 
assumed, that they may become more important, and may in- 
dulge their ill-will perhaps towards those who dissent from 
them in opinion. ‘The fear lest they themselves should be- 
come objects of its censure, lest they should be denounced and 
avoided as hereties, will also affect some; and some may he 
indueed to yield their reason to their mterest, or suffer their 


understanding to he overcome by timidity, on the false and 


peraicions principle, that it is better to believe too much, than 
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too little. These are the most simple causes of an undue 
bias; and their operation would be certain and immediate. 

‘To those who are young, and who have yet to form their 
religious opinions, the dark shade of this establishment would 
be fatal. ‘To differ would insure disgrace, and free inquiry 
would be impossible. Their faith would be established in ig- 
norance and credulity, and maintained with bigotry propor 
tioned to the weakness: of its foundations. And ean it be sap- j 
posed that those who have once associated for the purposes be u 
proposed, will ever disturb their own minds with examination, 
or test that faith which they have sworn to support, or that E 
they will be ready with arguments to answer and convince F 





their opponents, when they have assumed that they are infal- 
lible, and their pride is continually gratified by power, and it 
is against the deductions of human reason that this power is 
to be exerted? No. Bigotry, as it is the effect, so it is the 
cause of ignorance, and to suppose that theological learning 
eoyld exist where such power was established, would be con- 
tradictory to reason and experience. We state no extrava- 
gant consequences; these are the simplest and most harmless 
ways in which such an institution would operate:—others 
will occur to every reflecting mind, which would be the dis- 
tressing and terrible, but not the less certain fruits of its ma- 
turity and strength. 

The writer in the Panoplist was aware that objections 
might be made. He himself states what they probably would 
be. Nor does he deny that such eonsequenees as have becn 
here predicted would follow from the execution of his designs; 
but by the use of some passages of the New Testament, which 
we shall now more particularly notice, he has attempted, as 
we have seen, to throw upon Christianity the disgrace of justi- 
fying such designs, and authorizing their consequences. * But 
to call ministers to account forheresy,” he says, “is a domination 
over conscience! an intolerant attempt to crush free inquiry! fore- 
ing. men to adopt your explanations of seripture! denying that 
the Bible is a sufficient rule of faith without human creeds! 


foisting technical and scholastic terms into the place of reve- 
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lation! But not so fast. Do you not eall private brethren to 
account for heresy? If not, you are transgressors of as plain 
precepts as are found in the Bible. ‘A man that is an here- 
tic, after the first and second admonition, reject.” For heresy 
alone, [iymenzeus and Alexander were ‘delivered unto Satan,’ 
though nothing worse appears against them than an attempt to 
explain away the doctrine of the resurrection.””. Every person, 
telerably well skilled in the interpretation of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, knows that the meaning at present affixed to the words 
heresy and heretic is entirely different from that in which they 
are used in the scriptures, or by the early Christian writers, and 
the argument which is here founded on a false explanation of the 
language of scripture, might very properly be dismissed with- 
out further notice, for we cannot expect that those who would 
urge it would be benefitted by our eriticisms. The Greek 
word aigesis Should always be translated in the New Testament, 
either as it generally is in our common version, ‘seet,’ or oth- 
erwise, ‘party,’ but never ‘heresy,’ and neither this nor Oh 2ET INOS 
its derivative, has any reference in its primary meaning to 
opinions, good or bad. Nor do they in themselves imply any 
thing praiseworthy or blamable, except as cireumstances shall 


give them such meaning.* But by heresy at the present day 


* Aigerts is applied in the Acts to the Pharisees ( cigerss Tay Dagiraswy, 
xv. 5.) and to the Sadducees (msgersg THY Taddexaiwy, v. 7.) and by Epiphani- 
us to the Jews in the following passage—Ey TH By TeWTw Biers FEMTOV 
Tous abgecess ELNOTbY,y ak EATEY idk, Bagouprrcos, oxvlioos, EAANIET LLOS ss~ 
Otte Us, x. Ts A» (Respon. ad Epist. Acacii. et Pauli.) i.e. In the first book of the 
first tome are twenty sects (asgeress) which are those of the barbarians, of the 
Scythians, the Greeks, and the Hews. The word aigicss is used four times 
in the Septuagint. (Gen. Ixix. 5. Levit. xxii. 18, 21. 1 Mac. viii. 30.) In two 
of which it means agreement or compact, and in the others relates to volun- 
tary oblations. The word occurs in 1 Cor. xi. 19. “ For there must also be her- 
esies ( wégeress ) among you.” Here the Greek Fathers in general understand it 
as synonymous with the ‘ divisions’ before mentioned and as signifying the par- 
ties, into which the Corinthians were divided, in eating the Lord’s supper; 
and this we presume to be its true meaning. _It is thus that Chrysostom ex- 
plains it in his twenty seventh Homily on 1 Corinthians. *¢ Aigicess evtravber, 
B TaUT és Deyo Tas TOW doyuaruy, ara Tas THY CYICuaATHY TeTHWY.— 
CTE MR HELL THY UIgTEWY TxTHD AE TWY KATH THs Teamel cacy xoss THs Dew 
AOVAMIAG THUT NS, Koes dimeoTacsws, MAb EX THY THs sens dnroy eToincty. 2. €- 
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is meant opinions which are, or which are supposed to be, con- 


« He [the apostle] is not here speaking of heresies of doctrine, but with ref- 
for that he spake of the par- 
ties concerning the tables, and of this strife and separation is manifest from 





erence to the divisions before mentioned” 


what follows. In a similar manner the passage is explained by Theodoret, 
Photius, and Theophylact. [See Suicer’s Thesaurus ad verb.] The words 
of Photius are—A igsoes sytavedn & Tas Voy marinas Qnos, Tas WEEs WIT TEMS, 
whra tas wees tev teamecav. Tlgoxgtvorrts yae of wABcios THs WABTIS, 
tes wtyntas @Pseosv. Photius ap.CEcumenium in 1 ad Cor.p.452. “ He 
[the Apostle] is not here speaking of heresies of doctrine relating to faith, but 
of the parties respecting the tables. For the rich, preferring the rich, neglect- 
ed the poor.” Cicero uses beresis to signify a‘ sect of philosophy,’ in the 
third sentence of his Paradoxa. For additional examples of the use of the 
word wiesrssy see Wetstein’s note on & Cor. xi. 19. 

The word translated heresy, in its original acceptation had no reference to 
opinious and implied no censure; but meant only, ‘election,’ ‘choice,’ and thence, 
‘asect,’ or ‘party.’ Yet it is evident that as there are cases in which it is a duty to 
be united, and it must be wrong to have divisions or sects, therefore asgsoss, when 
applied to such cases, may be a reproachful epithet. Thus among Christians 
at the time of the apostles, when there were such ample and certain means of 
obtaining all necessary direction and information, the existence of differences 
of any kind was to be severely censured. Therefore in Galatians they are 
numbered among the works of the flesh. The word heresy in its scriptural 
sense is not to be applied to those diversities ef opinion, which are unavoidable, 
because of the imperfection of human nature. But it is a just use of it,to aj y 
it to those divisions in the Christian community, which are promoted by am- 
bitious men for their own glory, and to the disturbance and injury of others. 

In the same way may be explained how aigétixos obtains a bad sense, 
though the word whence it comes has none of itself. The radical meaning 
of migeTixos is, one who chooses, or is fit to choose, (qui eligit vel aptus est ad 
eligendum) and thence it comes to mean one who embraces and supports a 
sect. (Aigétixes, inquit Budzus, qui sectam alicujus amplectitur et fovet.) 
See Stephens’ Thesaurus. It refers to those men who are desirous of promot- 
ing dissensions, the authors of sects, the leaders of parties, without reference 
to the opinions maintained by them, and has a bad sense only as those parties 
or sects are improper and injurious to those among whom they exist. The 
man who honestly holds peculiar opinions is not an heretic in the scripture 
sense of the word; (“ Errare possum, hereticus esse nolo,” said St. Augustine, 
“ I may err, but I will not be an heretic;”) but he who promotes a separation 
from him, and thus causes difference and dissension in the church, is an heretic. 
See Dr. Campbell’s criticism on the words miverts and wigtrixes in his Prelinas 
Diss, ix. part 4. Iz 
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trary te truth; and by heretic, a man who holds such opinions, 
however sincerely. Such a difference of signification between 
the word heretic, as now used, and the same word, as used in 
scripture, renders the application of the texts quoted in the 
Panoplist entirely improper, and evinces either ignoranee or 
dishonesty in the writer who makes it. That the use of the 
first of the texts, and the only one in which the word hereti¢ 
occurs, is utterly unjustifiable, and that it eannot be applied to 
any but those who are wilfully wrong, and not to these who 
sineerely believe what is really not true, is also apparent 
from the verse which follows iti—* knowing that he who is 
such is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” 

But although St. Paul in his injunetion to Titus had no 
reference to those who were only incorrect in their opinions, 
and therefore gives no support to the argument. of the wri- 
ter in the Panoplist, we are far from denying that he and 
the other apostles had a right to declare opinions in religion 
to be false, and to punish those who should teach what was 
contrary to their imstructions. While they lived there were 
judges who could not err; there was an authority not to be 
disputed. But because we attribute such power to the apostles, 
who were the commissioned teachers of Christianity, who were 
instructed by Jesus Christ, who were directed by the inspira- 
tion of God, does it follow that we are to adinit the claim of in- 
fallibility in men, who certainly are not divinely commissioned 
teachers of our religion, and who may be ignorant, and preju- 
diced,and passionate, and wicked? Does it follow that we are 
to submit ourselves to a tribunal like that which is proposed, 
whose members, with so little fitness, would assume such high 
powers? 

It is indeed to be noticed that by the very same, and 


' stronger arguments than they might employ, did the church of 
Rome defend her usurpations. She used the same arms by which 
freedom is now attempted to be enslaved; and there was 
more plausibility and consistency in her pretences. Her fol- 
lowers did not trust in the opinions of any but such as they 
believed were directed immediately by God. It would cer- 
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tainly be difficult to say in what respects any thing adduced 
in defence of the plan in the Panoplist would lose its force 
when applied of the support of papal authority; and alas, it 
would also be difficult to show why such pretensions, as are 
urged by men in our own country, should not if unresisted and 
successful, terminate in the same wicked and despotic sove- 
reiguty, and lead to the same enormities and fatal effeets, as 
have been witnessed in other countries. 

But it is proper that we should mention whatever, besides 
what we have already noticed, is produced in the Panoplist as 
argument. ‘The writer thus proceeds:—*“ Heresy, which is 
said to be permitted only to make a clear and publie distine- 
tion between true and false professors, is numbered among the 
most abominable works of the flesh. All this, you may say, 
(profanely enough) is the language of the severe and ardent 
Paul. What then says the charitable and sweet tempered 
John, who, it will be allowed, had as much love as any mod- 
ern latitudinarian? What says he? Only read his three epis- 
tles,and you will need no more to convince you that heresy is 
as decisive a proof of irreligion, and as noticeable by the 
church, as any immorality. At this an uproar is raised; the 
ery on every hand is, The council of Trent over again! the 
horrors of the inquisition! a crusade against free inquiry and 
the rights of conseience! I leave the exclaimers to settle this 
dispute of interjeetions with Paul and John, and go on to say, 
that if it is no tyranny to discipline private brethren for here- 
sy, neither is it to deal with ministers. What would the objee- 
tors have you do, when ‘there shall be false teachers among 
you, who PRIVILY shall bring in damnable heresies, even de- 
nying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction; and (when) many shall follow their perni- 
cious ways, by reason of whom the way of truth is evil spoken 
of?? Permit the gentle John to answer. What says he? ‘If 


there eome any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house,. neither bid him God speed; for he 
that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.’” 
We have already sufficiently answered what is contained in 
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the first sentence of this extract; the impropriety of the second 

and third we need not illustrate. The principle that ministers 

are as amenable to human judgment as private Christians, we 

have no inclination to deny; it is to the exereise of any human 

authority whatever on subjects of religion, that we object. 

Neither the insinuation nor the argument contained in the 

quotation from the Epistle of St. Peter are of any force, and 

( that from St. John has no applicability. Those whom St. 
i John addressed had been taught by the apostles themselves, 
pea ol | and therefore certainly knew what was their doctrine or 
ir teaching. For one to maintain any thing opposite to this was 
be to deny the authority of the apostles of Christ, and of eourse 
ii, 4 of Christ himself. We do not consider a direction to these 
early converts, to avoid any connexion with one who might 
eome among them denying this authority, and endeavouring of 
eourse to seduce them from their religion, as any rule for us 
in our conduct to our fellow Christians. We do not consider 

it as a direction how we are to treat those who equally with 

. us acknowledge the divine authority of the founder of our 
religion, and of his apostles, and who only differ from us in a 
matter of judgment, in their mode of interpreting the records 
of our religion, records which, we do not say no man of eom- 
mon learning, but no man of common modesty will pretend to 
be in every part very plain and perspicuous. ‘Those who 
confessed not that Jesus Christ was come in the flesh,* and who 
came among these first Christians for the purpose of making 
converts to their infidelity, were certainly to be received by 
them in a different manner, from what at the present day we 
ought to receive all those, with whom it is the fundamental 
principle of their religion, that Jesus Christ has come in the 
i) | flesh. 
4 ) We will now finish our remarks upon the essay in the 
Panoplist. We have thus particularly noticed the claim of its 

a writer to the authority of the scriptures, in support of the plan 
eat he proposes, because the meaning of the passages which he 


mie * See the context of the passage quoted by the writer in the Pano- 
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has quoted are much misrepresented by him; and although we 
> cannot hope to convince men who will argue as he has done, we 
a: > were unwilling to aequiesce, even in appearance, in such false 
| eonstructions of that invaluable book. We have not been in- 
duced to make these remarks by any apprehension of the suc- 
| eess of the project we have opposed. We believe that there 
f 4 is yet too much learning, and virtue, and true religion among 
’ us, to allow us to fear the establishment of any ecclesiastical 





domination. Nor do we expect at all to check the exertions 
of those who are desirous to have the power of judging and 
condemning their fellow Christians. But we wish that the 
characters and designs of some men who are among us, who 
have come before the publie with a proposition such as we 
have shown it, should be understood; we wish that the friends 
of religion should be aware of the nature of the attempts 
which they have made, and of the badness of that eause which 
requires the support of such exertions, which is to be support- 
ed by authority and not by reason. We would urge all, who 
may think as we do on this subject, to be open in their ex- 
pressions of the disapprobatioh they feel, to be resolute in 
their opposition to the encroachments and usurpations which 
they condemn, and to be united and vigorous in their exertions 
2 to support the cause of rational religion. 





























_ LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


| eg 


CHARACTER OF REY. JOSEPH STEVENS BUCK. 
MINSTER. 


Ir may be useful to endeavour te colleet and embody the re- 
collections which I have yet fresh and vivid of the character 
of Mr. Buckminster. I have seen him in different situations; 
I was, I may hope, in some degree honored with his friend- 
ship. It may be useful to recall to those who knew him the 
memory of what he was, and to give some impression of it to 
those who knew him not. ‘The life of such a man ought not 
to, and will not pass away, leaving only a momentary track of 
glory behind. In one respeet what I have undertaken will be 
an easy task. There is nothing concerning his life or char- 
acter, which must not be told; there is nothing which the 
feelings of friendship, or a regard to the interests of virtue 
might make one wish to conceal. In other respects it will be 
sufficiently diffieult. It would be hard indeed to speak of Mr. 
Buckminster, as he would have spoken of one equally loved 
and valued with himself. 

There is no question that he was one of the most eminent 
men whom our country has ever produced. In my opinion, 
he was, far beyond all rivalship, the most eminent literary 
man of all those of whom she retains only the memory. Yet I 
say this of one who was not a private and retired scholar; but 
who, during the last seven years of his short life, (he died in 
his twenty eighth year,) was occupied in all the many, and 
sometimes laborious duties of a clergyman in our metropolis; 
was accessible to the claims which it may easily be thought 
that friends, and acquaintance, and strangers made upon the 
society of such a man, and was during this whole period brok- 
en in upon by the repeated attacks of that disease, which 
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finally put an end to a life, whose usefulness it had hardly 


been able to interrupt. His situation and his cireumstances . 


forbad him that laborious diligence, which too often busies 
itself about difficult and useless trifles; but his mind was al- 
ways vigilant and active, and quick to seize on any new 
thoughts, and to perceive their bearing and connexion. No 
man better estimated the importance of different objects of at- 
tention, the value of different writers, or judged better what 
works were to be examined, and what to be studied. He did 
not labor to aequire learning merely for the sake of exhibit- 
ing it to the wonder of others, but his studies were all for 
profit and usefulness. In the time which was left him by his 
many interruptions, he had acquired such a variety of knowl- 
edge, that one could hardly converse with him on any subject 
conneeted with his profession, or with the branches of ele- 
gant literature, without having some new ideas suggested, 
without receiving some information, or being at least directed 
how to obtain it. Of his learning, his library, formed by himself, 
which, for the number of volumes it contained, (between two and 
three thousand,) was perhaps one of the most valuable ever 
collected, certainly the most valuable ever possessed by an 
individual in our country, was of itself no inconsiderable 
proof. It was always open to the use of hisefriends, and 
of every literary man. He was the friend and patron of lite- 
rature among us. ‘There is no man who knew him, no maa 
of letiers in our part of the country, who does not feel how 
much is lost in losing his judgment, the influence of his ardor 
and interest, and the hope of hearing his expressions of pleas- 
ure and of praise. 

His favorite study was the interpretation of the scriptures. 
He was of that elass of Christians, who, while they think 
that the sanctions and duties of our religion, what it teaches, 
and what it requires, may be made intelligible to the humblest 
mind; yet believe that much thought and much learning are 
necessary to understand correctly its earliest reeords. He 
was one of those, whe think that the seriptures, both Jewish 
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and Christian, are to be understood only through the same 
means of elucidation, as are applied to all other writings of 
similar or great antiquity; and who consider that peculiar 
difficulties attend their study, from the want of collateral 
sources of information, and from the consequent necessity of 
evllecting chiefly from the sacred writings themselves, a know- 
ledge of those facts and circumstances, by which, as far as 
possible, they are to be illustrated, and of the language or the 
dialect in which they are written. He was acquainted with 
all the best writers on the criticism and interpretation of the 
scriptures, especially those who have appeared since a new 
and better zera in these studies has commeneed, and he was 
familiar with all the most important results of their investiga- 
tion. The attention to these studies, which is prevailing and 
ine.easing among us, is in no small degree to be attributed to 
his example and influence. He had been appointed, as I have 
formerly mentioned* with other feelings, to deliver the first 
eourse of lectures on the foundation, which has lately been es- 
tablished, for the promotion of the knowledge of the scriptures 
im our university. Now that we have leisure to reeollect all 
that we have lost in his death, it cannot be forgotten with how 
much expectation and interest we looked forward to his ful- 
filling this appointment. 

But though no one is more sensible than I am of the loss, 
which the literature and theological science of our country 
has sustained in the death of Mr. Buckminster; and though 
all who knew him, and were engaged in the same pursuits 
with him, felt it in its first shock, like the prostration and 
scattering of their hopes and expectations; yet for myself | 
think that his loss as a minister of religionis greater and more 
irremediable. Of his public discourses, I do not fear speak- 
ing with exaggerated praise, for they were listened to with de- 
light and improvement by men of the highest and those of the 
humblest minds, To listen to them was the indulgence and 
gratification of all our best affections. It was to follow in the 
triumph of religion and virtue. It was to be present while 


* See Repository, vol. i, p. 209. 
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those truths were advancing in all their force, which we most 
desire to see established, and those sentiments making a con- 
quest of our own and every heart, which we most desire to 
feel and see prevailing. No one who has ever heard him has 
forgotten the interest of his manner, or can ever forget that 
he has gazed on the illumination of his countenance. If I 
were to endeavour to give to one, who knew him not, some 
notion of the general character of his discourses, I would ask 
him to conceive of the ethereal and dazzling eloquence of 
Edmund Burke, his rich glow of amiable and manly feeling, 
and the various stores of his exuberant imagination employed 
about those subjects which are of the highest and most per- 
manent interest. In doing this I should at least give the 
character of his eloquence. Hownearly it approached to that 
of the first orator of the age, must be left to the determination 
of other judges, than those to whose minds is continually 
recurring the remembrance of all his virtues and all his ex- 
eellence. But the power of his talents is by no means to be 
estimated by the extent of his reputation. Our literary men 
are few and distant from the rest of the world, and incapable 
of vindicating for any object of their admiration the praise 
to which he is justly intitled. If we may trust those hows 
ever who are well capable of judging, and if we may rely 
on the fairness of our own comparison of those sermons we 
have heard with those we have read, the eloquence of some 
of our preachers is not inferior to any that may now be found in 
that favored country which alone we should acknowledge as 
a rival, and not far below what any country has ever produc- 
ed. And he of whom i speak was, beyond all question, to be 
placed in the first rank of those, by whom we have been best 
instructed in truth, and most animated in virtue. 

He considered Christianity as a revelation of our connex- 
ion with God, of our immortality, and of the sanctions of our 
duty. He regarded it as something which ought to be at the 
foundation of all our prospects of happiness aud all our princi- 
ples of conduct. He did not regard it as any thing to be applied 
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ments, and violent irritations of terror, of fervor, or of zeal; 
but as what ought to be the animating principle of all our af- 
fections and all our conduet, giving life, and health, and vigor, 


to the whole moral system. It was the object therefore of 


many of his public discourses, to bring the lives of his hearers 
into habitual subjection to its animating and awful motives, 
to connect these with those actions which we are all of us 
called upon to perform, and to show how they ought to regu- 
late us in those relations in which we are placed to God and 
our fellow-creatures. The object of other of his discourses 
was to enforce the evidences of our religion, especially those 
arising from its internal excellence, and the character of its 
founder, and its first preachers. One of his discourses on the 
charaeter of our Saviour, and some others on those of his 
apostles, are yet vivid in the recollection of many of us. We 
shall not readily forget the impression which he gave us of 
their characters, and, if I may be allowed to add it, the im- 
pression which he gave us of his own. In other discourses he 
fulfilled that very important duty of a clergyman, and one of 
those for which he is particularly set apart, the explanation 
of the seriptures. He had, as I have said, in no common de- 
gree the learning requisite for this purpose, and he knew how 
to accommodate this learning to popular use, and to render it 
intelligible to such as were not familiar with theological 
studies. Some at least of those who heard him will probably, 
through life, read the scriptures with other views than they 
would else have done, and with far more intelligence and sat- 
isfaction. 

The great influence which he acquired, and the great good 
which he effeeted as a clergyman, could have been acquired 
and effected only by one who united his talents and his vir- 


tues. As it respects that class of the community who are 


somewhat above the common rank, the extent of his loss cannot 
be estimated. By such men, a preacher of even equal genius 
and eloquence with Mr. Buckminster, but without the sincerity 
of his faith, the warmth of his piety, and the irreproachable 
integrity of his life, against which no enmity ever whispered a 
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suspicion, might be listened to indeed, but only for amusement; 
and by such men, a preacher of even equal virtue and piety, 
but without his commanding strength of intellect, his correct 
views of religion, and his knowledge of human nature and the 
proper modes of address, might be heard ouly with endurance. 
But no man could pretend to look down on the intellectual 
powers of Mr.. Buckminster. No man, from any confidence in 
his own superior discernment, could pretend to regard with 
disrespect what he reverenced, or to think lightly of what he 
made the rule of his life and the foundation of his hopes. 

If I were to mention any virtues as characteristic of Mr. 
Buckminster, one would be that manliness of mind which no 
applause broke down inte any displays of vanity or affectation, 
which made no sacrifices of honesty or of propriety to acquire 
any man’s favor, and which impressed all who knew him 
with unconstrained respect. Another would be his forgetful- 
ness of self; so that by the frequent attacks of an alarming 
disease, he was never subdued into complaint or despondence. 
He could not but have looked forward with some of those ap- 
prehensions, which all who knew him felt, but they did not in- 
terrupt his exertions, or destroy his cheerfulness, or diminish 
his interest in the welfare of his friends, and of all whom he 
had the power to benefit. 

I have said that he was not insensible to the prospect, that 
he had but a short time to do good to his fellow-creatures. 
Few of those who heard him on the day of the interment of 
Mr. Emerson, which took place but about a year betore he 
himself was earried to the grave, have forgotten the prophetie 
foreboding which escaped him of his own death. ‘That day 
was rendered yet more gloomy by our witnessing in him the 
symptoms of disease. In his discourse on that oceasion, 
speaking of his departed brother, he quoted the words of the 
poet:— 

O ’tis well 
With him. But who knows what the coming hour, 
Veil’d in thick darkness, brings for us/ 
We may now use the same language. Who knows what 


awaits us in life, or how soon some friend may fulfil the same 
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office for us, which with such insufficient ability I am endeay. 
ouring to perform for him? 
There are those who with myself can recollect, as if he 
were yet living, his countenance, his manner, and the tones 
of his voice, his accents of welcome, and his smile of benevo- 
lence. ‘There are others, as well as myself, in whom the as- 
sociation is not yet broken, that connected the thought of him 
with every plan for the promotion of religion or literature, 
and which led them at once to dwell on what would be his 
exertions and his interest in its promotion, and his pleasure in 
its success, It is well for our virtue to preserve the memory 
of the friends we have lost. ‘There is something of brute in- 
sensibility in suffering it lightly to pass away. It connects 
itself with and strengthens all our better feelings and resolu- 
tions. It delivers us from that debasement, which is produced 
by being continually occupied with present objects. It carries 
us back to the past, when we knew them, and directs our 
view to the future, when we shall meet them again; and no 
man can be other than virtuous, who often reviews what has 
been, and often anticipates what is approaching. The 
thought of those whom we have lost gives us new interest in 
every thing which we remember them to have approved, in 
every good purpose in which they were engaged together with 
us, and in every virtue and excellence, which their friendship 
promoted; and it leads our attention to that world where they 
now exist, and from which we are parted by so thin a separa- 
tion. With the objects of that world a feeling of reality is 
connected, when we believe that those exist there whom we 
have known and loved. There, if we live so as to deserve it, we 
shall again be with them; and he who in life has suffered the 
pain of separation from but a few such men as Mr. Buck- 


‘minster, may, when his life shall terminate, have more and 


dearer friends to meet, than those he leaves behind. 


I nave wished to preserve the two following testimonies 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Buckminster, which are per- 
haps lees known than some others. If beside this reason, any 
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private feeling of regard or esteem have induced me to their 
selection, it is not necessary to offer it as an excuse. The 
first is from the valedictory oration, delivered at the last 
commencement of our university, by Mr. Charles Eliot, a 
member of the class who then commenced Masters of Arts. 
The mention of Mr. Buckminster, and an allusion to the 
late Dr. Eckley and Mr. Emerson were introduced in an ad- 
dress to the Governor of the commonwealth, and the Overseers 
of the college, of whose body they were members. 

“Tibi, | gubernatori, | et sociis, et curatoribus, bene florentis 
revi litterarum sit gaudium. Vos doctrine hujusce sedis et con- 
servatores et Meecenates estote. Sed dum vos aspicio, non 
sedes vacatas morte lugebo? Simeon non est—Josephus mor- 
tuus est—et Benjamin quoque eripitur. Heu magna lux nos- 
tra abest! Ille abest, qui quondam nec temere nee timide in 
omni pre litteris aut religione inter primos inecessit! Certe 
manent qui bona et grandia volunt agere et agent—sed ubiest 
alter Buckminster? Gloria nobis fuit! Ingens inter nos 
emicuit! Nobis manent desiderium, et memoria, et exemplum 
ejus: et restat etiam, ut, cum ille ereptus est, amicitia et con- 
siliis aretius conjungeremur, et pro viribis nostris omnium bo- 
norum damnum omnes supplere conemur.” 


eee __oatteeell 


Tue other passage which I shall give is from a discourse 
of the Rev. Mr. Colman, before the Humane Society of Mas- 
sachusetts. It was delivered on the day of Mr. Buckminster’s 
death. Mr. Colman had arrived in Boston without hearing 
of his illness, and was about to visit him, when he was met 
with the news that he was dying. 

In the following extract he is addressing the members of 
the society:— 

*“ The time is fast hastening, when death, from which we 
are so kindly solicitous to save others, shall seize upon us. 
This day, nay this hour, witnesses his awful ravages. This day 
has he robbed us of a beloved friend and brother; a highly val- 
ued, a highly respected officer of your institution; an important 
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and powerful auxiliary to the cause of humanity and religion, 
The tongue of the eloquent is mute. The eye, which beamed 
with celestial benignity, is sealed; and the flame of genius, of 
learning and of piety, that has blazed so splendidly among us, 
has left the earth, to mingle with those lights, which adorn 
with immortal brightness the heavenly regions. How interest- 
ing and glorious is the path, by which the righteous ascend 


to Ged!” 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCK. 


fThe editor has been favored by a friend with the following extract of a 
jetter, on the subject of painting and painters, from a countrymangin 
England—a gentleman of whom our country has more than one rea- 
son to be proud. £d.] 


T nave delayed writing until now that, when I wrote, I might 
have somewhat wherewith to entertain you. On my arrival, 
(it being summer) I found nearly all the galleries shut; none 
being accessible excepting Mr. West’s, and Lawrence and Bee- 
ehy’s: Turner’s still remains closed; so that 1 have not had 
an opportunity to ascertain whether the high opinion. which 
{ formerly entertained of him, ought to be eonfirmed or not. 
You will, no doubt, be pleased to hear that I found a very 
great and general improvement, among the English artists; 
or rather more properly speaking, in the English school; for 
sueh I think the distinctiveness and merits of their works 
will entitle them to be called, in spite of the sneers of their 
eontinental rivals. I know not whether they are conscious of 
any change in themselves; but te me, who have been so Jong 
absent, it appears to have been great; and, perhaps, should 
they even be sensible of it, they might still be in the dark as 
to its cause. As every revolution in taste is gradual, and pro- 
duced by slow and intermittent causes, it will always be diffi- 
eult to ascertain precisely how, or when it began. I think 
however, that the change I allude to, the effect of which is a 
higher finish and correctness, might have. been in some meas- 
ure accelerated, if not occasioned, by the happy efforts of one 
er two new artists. who successfully combined the here indis- 
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pensable requisites of colour and effect, with the qualities 
abovementioned. Whether this be true or not, it is certain 
that “ unmeaning blots and random flourishes” are no longer 
allowed to pass for masterly execution, or as intended decoys 
for the imagination of the spectator. The subterfuge of 
thrusting a hand into a waisteoat pocket, or drowning a leg 
in shadow, like other juggling tricks, being once detected, is 
no longer admired; nay, such is the change, that however 
once despotic their dominion, the arbitrary reign of octagonal 
eyes and quadrangular noses has at length given way to the 
legitimate claims of the curves of nature. In short, they seem 
to have begun to think with lord Chesterfield, that “ whatey- 
er is worth doing at all, is worth doing well;” and to super- 
sede the necessity of sacrificing subordinates, by learning how 
to paint them. 

It is unnecessary to observe, that the preceding observa- 
tions do not apply to Mr. West; he not having had any of those 
defeets to overcome, which have hitherto characterized the 
English artists. But 1 think you will be as much surprised, 
as pleased, to hear that, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
his improvementalso has been such, as would have excited my 
astonishment, even inone just entering onthe prime of life; and 
the more so, as it is in a part of the art, in which his defi- 
cieney was once considered by some too great to be atoned for 
by his other exeellencies: I need not add that I speak of col- 
oring. Whatever may have been his defect in this respeet 
formerly, (though I think even in this, he had never sufficient 
credit allowed him,) he cannot now be charged with “ spoil- 
ing his fine compositions with inharmonious colors.” Nay, 
he ranks, in my opinion, decidedly as the first eolorist liv- 
ing. I think I hear you say, ‘ credat Judzeus Apella, non ego.’ 
But if you have faith in my judgment, it is even so. I will 
not say that he is always equal, or that every thing he now 
produces entitles him to this praise. Perhaps it may not be 
expected of human nature. But I will venture to say, that I 
could select from some of his late works, what no artist alive 
has equalled. I will meution one picture in particular, in 
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which is a cupid, (about the size of a child twelve years old) 
a female figure, and several other smaller cupids; the flesh of 
which approaches nearer to nature, than that of any other 
modern artist. 

As it is not my business to write an essay, but a letter, I 
shall not trouble myself about its connexion; contenting my- 
self with noting down as it occurs any thing relating to the 
art or artists, which I think may amuse you. ‘The increase 
of knowledge produces a two fold effect; to enhance the value 
of some things, and to diminish that of others. I felt the first 
upon revisiting the gallery of Mr. West; and I could not 
avoid something of the last upon reentering that of Lawrence. 
I left England with a high opinion of his skill in drawing; 
with such however, I must confess, I have not returned. His 
heads, indeed, are all well drawn, and, what the French would 
eall, admirably modelled. His hands too, with some excep- 
tions, are equally intitled to praise. But he has one defect, 
which no good draughtsman would betray; his heads are nev- 
er properly planted on their shoulders; I allude to his females. 
As to his coloring, though it is not offensive, it is yet very far 
from nature. Still, with all his defects, he is a painter of 
great merit; the vivacity and elegance of his attitudes could 
never emanate from a vulgar and ordinary mind. 

But of all those artists, who have risen suddenly and early 
into notice, I know no one that seems more likely to hold his 
ground than Wilkie. As his pictures are generally the fruits 
of daily observations on life, they will always carry with 
them that successive novelty which is the best fuel to reputa- 
tion. He has been compared both to Teniers and Hogarth; 
but he is as unlike either, as they are to each other. With 
respect to Teniers, Wilkie is greatly his superior in every 


‘ thing, excepting the general tone of color. By the way I 


acknowledge no very great veneration for ‘Teniers. If figures 
that convey no distinct ideas of a particular individual, may 
be said to possess character, he has that in abundanee; if not, 
(which is the ease), he has none: and if we do not allow him 
character, we cannot grant him humor. Yet may not humor 
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be in circumstance, or incident? But even there he is without 
pretension; a group of old men smoking, a drunken boor, or a 
bagpiper surrounded by laughing clowns and country wenches, 
making the sum of his histories. His principle merit, as I 
observed before, consists in the general tone of his pictures; 
though from that, to judge rigidly, some deduction might be 
made; inasmuch as it is too often produced at the expense of 
the local color;—for instance, knowing that a certain pro- 
portion and disposition of white, blue, grey, brown, and red, 
kept transparent by working them over a dun ground, will 
make a silver tone, he seldom seruples to substitute for the 
proper hues of objects, either of those colors, according as 
it may be wanted in the places they occupy. You may cen- 
sure me, perhaps, for not noticing his handling; but I have 
purposely omitted it, because I would not confound the means 
with the end. Whenever he discovers it as the necessary cause 
of a true effect, as in kettles, wooden stools, earthen ware, 
vegetables, and other objects of still life, I think it justly in- 
titled to praise; but when, as sometimes happens, it not only 
not conduces to a more perfect representation, but changes 
the substance and charaeter of objeets, it becomes a lie, and 
should be valued accordingly. 

As I cannot be suspected of envying a man who has been 
dead nearly two centuries, I have thus spoken of 'Teniers with- 
out reserve. I shall alSo stand aequitted, at least in your 
opinion, of seeking importance, by discovering flaws in a long 
established reputation. 

After the above observations, I should be unjust to Wilkie, 
to compare him with Teniers. As to the resemblance, which 
some have discovered in his style, to that of Hogarth, 1 con- 
fess my inability to perceive it. ‘The great excellence of Ho- 
garth, is wit and satire; in which, if he does not stand alone, 
he is at least too preeminent to have a competitor. Consider- 
ed merely as an artist, a handler of paint, he is much below 
many of the ordinary painters of his country; but it is as a 
philosopher, deeply read in the affections of men, and as a 


Poet, qualified to comment on, and by the most vivid imagery 
14 
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to illustrate them, that this extraordinary man should be view- 
ed. That Hogarth himself was not unaware of his superior 
endowments, appears evident from the disdain, with which he 
treated the opinion, that he was a earicaturist. Neither do I 
think there is more justness in the notion, that he was a mere 
painter of manners; for, whatever the subject, I do not think 
we shall find either the dress, air, or attitude of his figures 
bearing any allusion, by their prominence, to any particular 
age or mode of society; on the contrary, though encumbered 
with the fantastie costume of his day, his characters are yet 
so completely independent of it, as to meet us like familiar 
personages of our present times. In this he resembles Shak- 
speare—who may be said rather to have imbodied the affee- 
tions, than to have drawn the portraits of men. Most 
other painters and poets think it sufficient to have found some 
meident or story, which shall furnish a eertain quantity and 
variety of expression to render it interesting; giving them- 
selves very little concern as to the fitness of the persons, on 
whom it is to be bestowed. But in Hogarth and Shakspeare, 
the story is subordinate, and seems rather to be created by, 
than for the personages, who are never ordinary men, select- 
ed by chance, and operated upon, as if by incidental ocecur- 
renee; but distinct individuals, that show by their physiogno- 
mical expression a predisposed aptness to the occasion, and 
emotions as modified by the separdte habitudes of their na- 
tures. 

Having already stated that I cannot perceive a resemblance 
in Wilkie to Hogarth, it would be idle to institute a compari- 
son between them. It may not be amiss, however, since they 
have been compared, to shew why I think them unlike; which 
nfay be satisfactorily done by simply stating the ends at which 
they aim. The object of Hogarth is to instruct and reform; 
of Wilkie to delight and amuse. ‘The mode of Hogarth is, by 
embodying vice and folly, to call forth in a visible shape the 
evil spirits that lurk in the bosoms of men, and corrupt the 
purity of their hearts: Hence his charaeters are such as will, 
in all ages, remain true and familiar, so long as mankind shall 
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be subject to the same passions; in as much as they are in a 
two-fold eapacity both the “rem,” and the representation of 
the thing. ‘The pictures of Wilkie, being the fruits of obser- 
vation, delight as by a just representation of some amusing 
occurrences some scene, if not actually taken from life, at 
least such as from its congruity seems to us likely to have oc- 
eurred. Now the admirable manner in which he tells his 
story, with its effects, as produced in the various expressions 
of his figures, by their justness illustrating that particular 
story, is that in which I conceive to consist his chief excel- 
lence. And though his expressions cannet properly be ealled 
physiognomical, they are yet so just to the occasion, as to sat- 
isfy the speetator. ‘That he has humor cannot be denied, but 
it is perlaps rather the humor of incident than of character; 
in other words, growing mere out of situation, than of the 
“vis comica” of physignomy. IL wish you to note here that I 
speak of him generally, or according to the usual character of 
his style; for I have seen exceptions in one or two of his pic- 
tures, that would not even dishonor the philosophical creation 
of Hogarth. I could, for instance, point out two: one a sot in 
his “village fair;” in which the physiognomical propensity to 
drunkenness is so powerful, that you could swear, not only 
his father, but his father’s father’s father, for five generations, 
had been all dru::kards; in short that he was a sot by predes- 
tination: the other is a footman, who is waiting upon his mas- 
ter’s tennants, feasting in the servants’ hall (an indulgence 


usually granted them on rent days). He is in the act of drawing, 


a cork, the bottle fixed between his knees; and, by the undis- 
guised grimace produced on his countenance by the exertion, 
betrays the superlative contempt, in whieh he holds the eom- 
pany he is serving. No one could mistake in this figure that 
innate vulgarity, which measures its insolence to inferiors,-by 
the proportion of its meanness to superiors. 

Lest I should be in danger of exceeding the usual limits 
of a letter, I will close this sketch of Wilkie, by a few re- 
marks on his execution. As I have given the preference to 
Teniers for the general tone, so I must grant Wilkie the sn- 
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periority, for the most part, in individual color; his still life 
is equally good, as is also (if that signified any thing) his 












handling; and if he is not excellent in tone, it may be said in 






his praise that he never sacrifices the local color in attempts 
to attain it. But I find myself unwittingly entering into a 
comparison, which I had professed to aveid. In a word | 
therefore, to sum up his merits, though I cannot allow him to — 
be now a good colorist, in the strict sense of the word, yet, 







from his rapid improvement in general, he seems fairly to 





yromise soon to become one: in the mean time that, for his 
+] 9 






drawing, expression, and composition, he is justly entitled to 






rank among the first artists of his day. 





I eould wish here to add some account of Turner; but the 






length of the preceding remarks obliges me to defer it to my 
next. ; 
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Extracts from Gen. Burgoyne’s account of his expedition. 















Hi a A rren his return to England, Gen. Burgoyne published an 
1 account of his expedition in this country for the purpose of 


ee Se eee ae 


his own justification.* A considerable part of the volume 
is occupied by the Evidence which was laid before the House 
of Commons. From his “ Review of the Evidence,” we give 
the following extract; which we think will be interesting to 
many of our readers. 


——ie -- 


* The title of this work is as foliows:—‘ A state of the expedition 
from Canada, as laid before the House of Commons, by Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, and verified by evidence; with a collection of authentic 
documents, and an addition of many circumstances which were prevented 
from appearing before the House by the prorogation of Parliament. 
Written and collected by himself, and dedicated to the officers of the 
army he commanded.” The second edition was published in 1780. It 
has become a scarce book, 
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«‘ BesipEs the continuation of difficulties and general fatigue, 
this day* was remarkable for a cireumstance of private distress 
too peculiar and affecting to be.omitted. The circumstance 
to which I allude is Lady Harriet Ackland’s passage through 
the enemy’s army, to attend her wounded husband, then their 
prisoner. 

“¢ The progress of this lady with the army could hardly be 
thought abruptly or superfluously introduced, were it only so 
for the purpose of authenticating a wonderful story. It would 
exhibit, if well delineated, an imteresting picture of the spirit, 
the enterprize, and the distress of romance, realized and regu- 
lated upon the chaste and sober principles of rational love and 
connubial duty. 

‘* But I beg leave to observe besides, that it has direct refe- 
rence to my subject, to shew what the luxuries were, with which 
(as the world has been taught to believe) the army was encum- 
bered; what were the accommodations prepared for the two 
thousand women that are gravely supposed, in the eross exam- 
ination, to have followed with the baggage. An idea so pre- 
posterous, as well as false, would have been a fitter subject for 
derision than refutation, but that it was maliciously intend; 
ed; not, lam confident, by the member who asked the ques- 
tions, but by the persons who imposed upon him, to effect by 
prejudice what they despaired of effecting by fact. Not con- 
tent with eavilling at our pretensions of haying fought hard, 
they would not allow the army even the claim upon the good- 
nature of the nation, of having fared hard for its service. 

“I shall however consider part of this story as so far un- 
connected with the immediate business I was. upon (pursuing 


the line of evidence upon the retreat to Saratoga) as to give it 
in the margin. It may well stand by itself; and I venture to 
think that this one example of patience, suffering, and forti- 
tude, will be permitted to pass without censure or obloquy.t 
{“ Lady Harriet Ackland had accompanied her husband 
to Canada in the beginning of the year 1776. In the course 


* The ninth of October, 1777. 


t What was given in the margin is here placed in the text between 
brackets. 
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of that campaign she had traversed a vast space of country, in 
different extremities of season, and with difficulties that an 
European traveller will not easily conceive, to attend him, in 
a poor hut at Chamblée, upon his sick bed. 

In the opening of the campaign of 1777 she was re. 
strained from offering herself to a share of the fatigue and 
hazard expected before Ticonderoga, by the positive injune- 
tions of her husband. The day after the conquest of that 
place, he was badly wounded, and she crossed the Lake 
Champl!ain to joim him. 

«* As soon as he recovered, Lady Harriet proceeded to fol- 
low his fortunes through the campaign, and at Fort Edward, 
or at the next camp, she acquired a two-wheel tumbril, which 
had been construeted by the artificers of the artillery, some- 
thing similar to the carriage used for the mail upon the great 
roads of England. Major Ackland commanded the British 
grenadiers, which were attached to general Fraser’s corps; 
and consequently were always the most advanced post of the 
army. Their situations were often so alert, that no person 
slept out of their cloaths. In one of these situations a tent, 
in which the Major and Lady Harriet were asleep suddenly 
took fire. An orderly sergeant of grenadiers, with great haz- 
ard of suffocation, dragged out the first person he eaught hold 
of. It proved to be the Major. It happened, that in the 
same instant she had, unknowing what she did, and perhaps 
not perfectly awake, providentially made her eseape, by 
ereeping under the walis of the back part of the tent. The 
first object she saw, upon the recovery of her senses, was tlic 
Major on the other side, and in the same instant again in the 
fire, in search of her. The sergeant again saved him, but not 
without the Major being very severely burned in his face and 
different parts of the body. Every thing they had with them 
in the tent was consumed. 

“ This aecident happened a little before the army passed 
the Hudson river. It neither altered the resolution nor the 
cheerfulness of Lady Harriet; and she continued her progress, 
a partaker of the fatigues of the advanced corps, ‘The next 
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eall upon her fortitude was of a different nature, and more 
distressful, as of longer suspense. On the march of the nine- 
teenth, the grenadiers being liable to action at every step, she 
had been direeted by the Major to follow the route of the ar- 
tillery and baggage, which was not exposed. At the time the 
action began she found herself near a small uninhabited hut, 
where she alighted. When it was found the action was be- 
coming general and bloody, the surgeons of the hospital took 
possession of the same place, as the most convenient for the 
first care of the wounded. ‘Thus was this lady in hearing of 
one continued fire of cannon and musketry, for four hours to- 
gether, with the presumption, from the post of her husband at 
the head of the grenadiers, that he was in the most exposed 
part of the action. She had three female companions, the 
Baroness of Reidesel, and the wives of two British officers, 
Major Harnage and Lieutenant Reynell; but in the event 
their presence served but little for comfort. Major Harnage 
was soon brought to the surgeons, very badly wounded; anda 
little time after came intelligence that Lieutenant Reynell was 
shot dead. Imagination will want no helps to figure the state 
of the whole group. 

‘‘ From the date of that action to the seventh of October, 
Lady Harriet, with her usual serenity, stood prepared for new 
trials! and it was her lot that their severity increased with 
their numbers. She was again exposed to the hearing of the 
whole action, and at last received the shock of her individual 
misfortune, mixed with the intelligence of the general calam- 
ity, the troops were defeated, and Major Ackland, desperate- 
ly wounded, was a prisoner. 

“ The day of the eighth was passed by Lady Harriet and 
her companions in common anxiety, not a tent, nor a shed be- 
ing standing, except what belonged to the hospital, their ref- 
uge was among the wounded and the dying. | 

“When the army was upon the point of moving after the 
halt deseribed, I received a message from Lady Harriet, sub- 
mitting to my decision a proposal (and expressing an earnest 
solicitude to execute it, if not interfering with my designs) of 
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passing to the camp of the enemy, and requesting General 
Gates’s permission to attend her husband. 

‘¢ Though I was ready to believe (for I had experienced) 
that patience and fortitude, in a supreme degree, were to be 
found, as well as every other virtue, under the most tender 
forms, I was astenished at this proposal. After so long an 
agitation of spirits, exhausted not only for want of rest, but 
absolutely want of food, drenched in rains for twelve hours 
together, that a woman should be capable of such an under- 
taking as delivering herself to the enemy, probably in the 
; night, and uncertain of what hands she might first fall into, 
appeared an effort above human nature. The assistanee I was 
enabled to give was small indeed; I had not even a cup of 


ts eet tte tee nll 
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wine to offer her; but I was told she had found from some 
kind and fortunate hand, a little rum and dirty water. All I 
could furnish to her was an open boat and a few lines, written 


* 
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(° upon dirty wet paper, to General Gates, recommending her to 
a his protection. 

‘¢ Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to the artillery (the same 
gentleman who had officiated so signally at General Fraser’s 
At, . funeral), readily undertook to accompany her, and with one fe- 
bal male servant, and the Major’s valet-de-chambre (who had a 
| ball which he had received in the late action then in his 
| shoulder) she rowed down the river to meet the enemy. But 
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her distresses were not yetto end. The night was advanced 
before the boat reached the enemy’s out-posts, and the sentine! 
would not let it pass, nor even come on shore. In vain Mr. 
Brudenell offered the flag of truce, and represented the state 
| of the extraordinary passenger. The guard, apprehensive of 
ty treachery, and punctilious to their orders, threatened to fire in- 

to the boat if it stirred before day-light. Her anxiety and 

suffering were thus protracted through seven or eight dark and 


this adventure to say, that she was received and accommodat- 


i 

1 cold hours; and her reflections upon that first reception could 
| i, not give her very encouraging ideas of the treatment she was 
t afterwards to expect. But it is due to justice at the close of 
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ed by General Gates with all the humanity and respect that 
her rank, her merits, and her fortunes deserved. 

«« Let such as are affected by these circumstances of alarm, 
hardship, and danger, recollect that the subject of them was a 
woman; of the most tender and delicate frame; of the gentlest 
manners; habituated to all the soft elegances, and refined en- 
joyments, that attend high birth and fortune; and far advane- 
ed in a state in which the tender eares, always due to the sex, 
become indispensably necessary. Her mind alone was formed 
for such trials.” 


From Gen. Burgoyne’s “ Review of the Evidence” we ex- 
tract likewise the following account of the funeral of Gen. 
Fraser. ‘The first part of it is striking and solemn. 

*¢ About sun set the corpse of General Fraser was brought 
up the hill, attended only by the officers who had lived in his 
family. ‘To arrive at the redoubt, it passed within view of 
the greatest part of both armies. General Phillips, General 
Reidesel, and myself, who were standing together, were struck 
with the humility of the procession: ‘They who were ignorant 
that privacy had been requested, might construe it neglect. 
We could neither endure that reflection, nor indeed restrain 
our natural propensity to pay our last attention to his remains. 
The cireumstanees that ensued eannot be better deseribed 
than they have been by different witnesses. The incessant 
cannonade during the solemnity; the steady attitude and un- 
altered voice with which the chaplain officiated, though fre- 
quently covered with dust, which the shot threw upon all 
sides of him; the mute, but expressive mixture of sensibility 
and indignation upon every countenance: these objects will 
remain to the last of life upon the minds of every man who 
was present. The growing duskiness added to the scenery; 
and the whole marked a eharaeter of that juncture that would 
make one of the finest subjects for the pencil of a master that 
the field ever exhibited.—To the canvass and to the faithful 


page of a more important historian, gallant friend! I consign 
15 
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thy memory. ‘There may thy talents, thy manly virtues, their 
progress and their period, find due distinction; and long may 
they survive;—tlong after the frail record of my pen shall be 
forgotten.” | 

“ T never,”’ says Lieut. Col. Kingston, im his evidence, 
after giving an account of the scene similar to the above, « 1 
never saw so affecting a sight.” And this simple expression 
ef remembered feeling comes with more force to our minds, 
than the somewhat too ambitious conclusion of the preeeding 
extract. It ought to be mentioned, in justice to our countrymen, 
that the Earl of Harrington, in his evidence, gives it as his 
opinion that the firing was accidental, and “ proeeeded from 
the enemy’s secing a number of people together.” 


From Gilbert Wakefield. 


“Ane not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And one of 
them shall not full on the ground without your Father. But 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

“ Which,” says G. Waketield, “shall we pronounce the 
more predominant feature in this striking pieture of the Su- 
preme Being—the affection of the Parent, or the power of the 
Creator?—And what less, suffer me to ask, what less could 
utter such glad and awful tidings to mankind, than a voice 
from the oracle of the sanctuary, the bosom of God himself? 

“ « God,’ says Newton, ¢ is all eyez, and EAR, and sENSE.’ 
But this prince of philosophers, this glory, not of our nation 
only, but our species, refined his notions of the divinity from 
the favorite volume of his meditations; that volume which had 
declared, that a sparrow, nay, even a hair of the head could 
not fall to the ground without vibrating through the remotest 
corner of God’s creation.” 







REVIEW. 


Nec vero hz sine sorte data, sine judice, sedes.—Virg. 


ARTICLE 4. 


Geological and Mineralogical Papers. 


Ix the following review we shall notice several papers on the 


geology and mineralogy of our country, which have appeared 
in the transactions of different societies. We had hoped to 
preface these notices with some general account of the state 
of those sciences in our country, but we have not been able to 
collect the requisite information to make such an account com- 
plete. ‘These studies have attracted considerable atteution 
among us. Our country has been explored by different mine- 
ralogists, particularly by Mr. Maclure. According to him, its 
geology is peculiarly simple; and there is not that confusion 
and intermixture of different rocks, which is to be observed in 
almost every part of Europe.* He has given it as his opin- 
ion, that in a few years, the geology of the New continent will 
be better understood than that of the old.; Leetures on the 
sciences of which we are speaking are regularly delivered in 
Boston and Philadelphia, and at Columbia, Yale, Harvard, 


* La variété confuse et fatigante des diverses roches dans presque 
tout les parties de 1’ Europe, ou j’ ai occasion de les examiner, lasse la 
patience, et met en defaut toutes conjectures; au lieu que sur ce conti- 
nent-ci, on peut raisonner a priori, et conclure, sans grand risque de 
tromper, qu’ en tel et tel lieu, telles et telles roches se trouverant. { Let- 
ter to J. C. Delamétheric, upon the geology of the United States, pub- 
lished in the Journal de Physique, vol. 69, p. 201.] 


T Je suis cependant porté 4 croire dans ce moment, que sous peu d’ 
années nous aurous une connoisance plus complete de la géologie de ce 


continent, que vous n’er avez de celle du continent de l’Europee See 
Letter, kc. as above, p. 203. 
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and Bowdoin colleges, and probably at some others. Cabinets 
of minerals of considerable value have been collected in dif- 
ferent places. ‘That of Harvard University contains a num- 
ber of rare and valuable specimens, the gifts of Dr. Lettsom 
of London, and of the National Convention of Franee. <A 
valuable cabinet is likewise the property of Yale college, and 
colonel Gibbs has lately deposited in that seminary a very 
rich eolleetion, the original cost of which, to the European 
proprietor, is said to have been four thousand pounds sterling. 
There is also a cabinet at Bowdoin college, which has many 
specimens of our native minerals, and which has lately been 
enriched by a collection made in France, and arranged partly 
under the inspection of the Abbé Haiuy, former!y the property 
of the late Mr. Bowdoin of Boston. Numerous other eabi- 
nets of various value, both public and private, are to be found 
in different parts of the country. A valuable Mineralogical 
Journal has been commenced by Dr. Bruce of New York, and 
we hope will be continued. From this,and from the Medical 
Repository, and perhaps from some other works, as well as 
from the papers which we are about to notice, various infor- 
mation may be collected respecting the geology and mineral- 
ogy of our country. 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


No. XXUI. Mineralogical observations made in the environs 
of Boston, §&c. By S. Godon. 

Severat considerations render this an interesting paper. 
The observations indeed embrace but a small extent of terri- 
tory, the environs of Boston. But M. Godon very pertinently 
remarks in the introduction, that * these local observations 
become even worthy of general attention, when we consider 
that from the insulated descriptions of several parts of the 
earth, we may expect in time an universal mineralogical map, 
which will afford in some measure, under a single point of 
view, a representation of all the (mineral) riches in the world.” 
By limiting the extensive views, expressed in the foregoing 
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remark, we shall probably be able to form a more eorrect es- 
timate of the value of communications, similar to the one un- 
der consideration. We may then say, that a few such local 
observations combined will enable us to prepare a mineralegi- 
eal map of Massachusetts; a few more will give us a similar 
view of New England; and thus, without being discouraged 
by the magnitude of the undertaking, we shall almost. insensi- 
bly attain to a mineralogical map of the United States. ‘This 
paper has also a local interest, from being the first publication 
of mineralogical observations in this state; and with the au- 
thor we are inclined to anticipate, that these observations will 
be extended by the citizens of Massachusetts, “ whose in- 
ereasing taste for mineralogy presages a ficurishing period for 
this scienee.”” 

For the present state of mineralogical knowledge in this 
vicinity, we believe the publie are under no ineonsiderable 
obligations to M.Godon. He has excited a spirit of mine- 
ralogieal research by his publie lectures, and by communieat- 
ing somewhat of his own ardor and accuracy of observation. 

In the true spirit of a practical mineralogist, whose chief 
object, in the present state of the seienee, is to accumulate 
facts, M.Godon expresses his fears of leaning to any geological 
system so far, as to permit his observations to be thereby in- 
fluenced. If at any time he ventures to offer a hypothetical 
remark, it is expressed with great modesty and diffidenee, 
We wish these good feelings had been able to shicld him from 
avery dangerous attack of that epidemic among system mak- 
ers; a disposition to invent new names. M. Godon appears 
to he impressed with the idea, that the peeuliar aspect of cer- 
tain rocks in this country renders a change of nomenclature 
necessary. We differ from him in believing the proposed 
changes both unnecessary and perplexing to the student. But, 
granting the existence of numerous imperfections in the pres- 
ent nomenclature of rocks, we are by no means ready to ad- 
mit the propriety of introducing changes in the present state 
of the science, unless absolutely necessary. Observations are 
daily accumulating; and our knowledge, or rather opinions, must 
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vary with increasing facts. If this liberty of unceasing change 
in names be tolerated, our list of synonyma, already too long, 
will become insupportable. When new substances are discoy- 
ered, it is certainly necessary to make additions to the nomen- 
elature; but when the progress of discovery meets only new 
varieties of substances, already known, which may render the 
received name imperfect, we think the interest of the sci- 
ence requires, that these new varieties should stand under the 


received name, and that description rather than the fabrication 


of new words should be the present remedy. 

The changes, which M. Godon has proposed, appear to us 
unnecessary, because no new species or sort of rock is deserib- 
ed. It must here be remarked, that the word species cannot 
be applied to aggregated minerals in so rigorous a sense 
as to simple minerals. It is true M.Godon may have 
observed in some particular species of rock well known, an 
accidental ingredient or variety of aggregation, somewhat 
uncommon in that kind of rock. But surely the accidental 
occurrence of any simple mineral in an aggregate cannot enti- 
tle that aggregate toa new name. If every imperfection or 
easual variety observed in aggregate minerals is to elaim and 
receive a new name, the nomenclature will become endless. 
Those, who have made some progress in the science, will be- 
come discouraged; and the pupil will turn back at the thresh- 
hold. But we must proceed to a brief analysis of the paper. 

After a short introduction, the writer gives us ‘ Definitions 
and preliminary explanations;’ in which seme of the proposed 
changes of nomenclature are mentioned. ‘Then follow notices 
of alluvial deposits and waters. With the exception of a few 
alluvial deposits of sand and elay, the environs of Boston, and 
indeed the greater part of Massachusetts, are entirely primi- 
tive. “ The country is not mountainous, but its surface is 
largely and oftendeeply undulated. ‘The springs, which arise 
from the most elevated part of the ground, often unite in ba- 
sons, sometimes surrounded by hills, and form a multitude of 
ponds, which contribute to the embellishment of the landseape.” 
Most of the waters, which issue in springs at the surface of 
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the ground, are impregnated with some foreign principle; as 
carbonic acid, the carbonates ef lime and iron, sulphate of 
magnesia, &e- ‘lo the proportion of clay, existing in the al- 
luvial soil, on which Boston is built, the inhabitants of that 
town are indebted for the goodness of their waters. This 
élay prevents the infiltration of sea-water. 

‘The variety of minerals in the vicinity of Boston, though 
not numerous, is interesting. The first mineral described is 
the amphiboloid. We are now to say 

Amphiboloid of Godon. 
Roche Amphibolique of Haiiy. 
Grunstein, Graustein of Werner. 

Are we uncharitable in believing that the above list of sy- 
nonyma of Godon, and Hauy, and Werner discloses one pow- 
erful motive, which influenced M. Godon to introduce his 
changes in nomenclature? Amphiboloid is thus defined: “ an 
aggregation, most frequently of amphibole and felspar, admit- 
ting in its composition quartz, epidote, tale, mica, and almost al- 
ways sulphurated iron. Amphibole (hornblende) which echarac- 
terizes this rock, is supposed to be the predominant substance.” 
Now this is precisely the same rock, which others have describ- 
ed under the names of amphibolic rock and greenstone. ‘They 
also say, that it oceasionally admits in its composition foreign 
substances,as above mentioned. Whence then the necessity of 
anew name? Amphiboloid is distributed by M. Godon into no 
less than eight or nine different species; and all these specific 
distinctions are founded on the variable size or peculiar arrange- 
ment of the ingredients, or on the accidental intrusion of some 
foreign body. 

The first species is the common amphiboloid. 

The second is the granitic amphiboloid. ‘This has receiy- 
ed its speeifie name from being “ perfectly analogous to the 
black granite of the Italians.” The two elements present ir- 
regular black and white spots; and the stone is susceptible of 
a good polish. 

The third species is the trappine amphiboloid; because it 
resembles the trap of the Swedes. The felspar and amphi- 
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bole (hornblende) are so blended, that it is dificult to distin. 
guish them. 

The fourth is the porphyritie amphiboloid. This arises 
from the intermixture of large erystals of felspar in any of 
the other species of amphiboloid. 

‘Lhe filth species is the epidotie amphiboloid. M. Godon 
seems to think epidote characteristic of the amphiboloids of 
this country. But amphiboloid (Roche amphibolique ) contain. 
ing epidote has been observed iy the Loire-Inférieure, and the 
Iscre, two departments of France, and probably in other parts 
of the eastern continent. (See Journal des Mines, Nos. 116, 
and 125.) ‘This species of amphiboloid forms a very hand- 
some stone, of a dark green color, susceptible of a good pol- 
ish, and often resembles the Egyptian basalt, employed by the 
ancients in making busts and statues. ‘This species is some- 
times porphyritic, and is then analogous to the porfido verde 
antico—oplites of the Greeks. 

‘The sixth, seventh, and eighth species are the quartzose, 
micaceous, and talcous amphiboloids, because they respeetive- 
ly contain quartz, mica, or tale. 

The amphiboloid passes into the next mineral deseribed, 
which is the 

Felsparoid of Godon. 
toche Felspathique of Hauy. 
Syenit of Werner. 

The felsparcid M. Godon divides into four species; tlie 
common, the quartzose, the epidotic, and the granitic. Ae- 
cording to the principles, by which amphiboloid and felsparoid 
are subdivided into species, we sce not why granite, contain- 
ing garnets, or schorl, should not constitute two distinet spe- 
cies, denominated garnitic granite, and schorlous granite. In 
this way a fine family of granites might be ushered into exis- 
tence in a few hours. 

Felsparoid passes into petrosilex; a reck, which, though 
usually described as a simple mineral, M. Godon is inelined 
to class among aggregates. He supposes the simple minerals, 
which compose it, may exist in a state of such tenuity, as 
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be invisible to the eye. Petrosilex he divides into simple and 
porphyritic; and the simple into several species, one of which 
he calls novacular, and remarks that it is sometimes exactly 
analagous to the Turkey-stone, and that “this part of Mas- 
sachusetts could supply the whole United States with this 


‘kind of mineral, which is sold at a pretty high price in com- 


merce.”* Much confusion has been introduced into mineral- 
ogy by the term petrosilex; and it is really diffieult to de- 
termine what minerals some writers intend to include under 
it. Weare not prepared to speak with much certainty con- 
cerning the minerals, which M. Godon denominates petrosilex, 
never having seen all their varieties. He remarks that * most 
of the different varieties of petrosilex known are found in 
Massachusetts, and possess an intimate analogy with the 
felspath porphyre and klingstein porphyre of Werner.” If 
M. Godon has found the klingstein porphyre of Werner in a 
primitive soil, it is an important fact; as the disciples of Wer- 
ner pertinaciously insist, that this belongs to secondary rocks, 
or the fletz trap formation, as they call it. Petrosilex passes 
into argilloid (clay slate of Werner). A specimen of this M. 
Godon analyzed, and found in it small quantities of soda and 
potash. 

The next mineral described, MM. Godon calls wacke, and 
gives for a synonyme (wacke, Werner). It is thus defined:— 
* A conglutination of orbicular, elliptical, and sometimes an- 
gular kernels or nodules of all sizes, commonly of the same 
nature, as the primordial rocks above mentioned, particularly 
felsparoid, petrosilex, argilloid, and quartz.”” These nodules 
‘“ have sometimes more than a foot diameter. Sometimes the 
kernels present an uniform and progressive size down to that 
of sand stone.” 

M. Godon has certainly confounded the wacke and grau- 
wacke of Werner. Wacke is a simple mineral, homogeneous 
in appearance; whereas the foregoing description applies tol- 
erably well to grau-wacke. This is certainly a remarkable 


* Some of our readers may not know that the Turkey stone is 


ised as a whetstone. 
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and interesting mineral. M. Godon believes it a primitive 






rock. He considers “the freshness of the substanees, which 






form the elements of its kernels, when the internal part of 






it is opened, and their rapid decomposition, when in contact 





with air and water,” sufficient evidence, that it has not been 






*‘ formed by a union of the fragments of primordial rocks, 
rounded by friction, transported and deposited by waters, and 





















| mt joined or soldered together by a secondary operation.” If it 
iat a be a true grau-wacke, it cannot be primitive. M.Godon says 
‘- A ra it corresponds to the pudding of Valorsine, deseribed by Saus- 
< ; he sure. ‘The rock of Valorsine however is certainly not prim- 
ey at itive, but transition, being formed from the fragments of prim- 
i‘ , ol itive rocks.* We hope this rock will receive farther atten- 
' i) tion, with a view to ascertain whether its nedules be united by 
1) is any cement, whether it be stratified, &e. The result of a suf- 
a i i ficient examination, we have no doubt, will determine that it 
- i i is not grau-wacke, or, if it be, that it is not a primitive rock. 
ae i a The last mineral deseribed is amygdaloid. This rock 
ie is analogous to the toadstone of the English. When of great 
4, | compactness, it is susceptible of a fine polish.” 
Bt ae | Thus we find amphiboloid, felspareid, petrosilex, argilloid, 
ea wacke, (grau-wacke) and amygdaloid embrace the principal 
i 4 Hi | rocks, found in the environs of Boston. In conclusion, M. Go- 


don remarks, that the environs of Boston include almost every 
stone, which had celebrity among the people of Asia, Greece, 
and Italy. Few of the metals are here found. But some 
other substances found here may be employed in society; one 







mineral, which may replace the T'urkey-stone; another| ehlorite 






earth ], which may be used in painting; and a set of roeks, sus- 






ceptible of an high polish, fit for elegant ornaments, and which 






may even form articles of export, when some process of cutting 






and polishing them in a large and cheap way shall be found.” 









* On doit regarder aussi comme de veritables grau-wackes, ces pou- 






dingues formés de débris de roches primitives, que l’on rencontre dans 
plusieurs endroits de la chaine des Alps, et principalement prés de Va- 
lorsine, aux environs du Mont Blanc, ot le célébre Desaussure en a ob- 
servé des masses enormes en couches verticales, de prés de douze cents 
toises d’ éléyation. [Voyez Min. de Brochant. Tom. ii. p. 590.] 
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In the tabular view, affixed to this paper, we observe the 
words smoaky, gang, garnat. 


PHILADELPHIA TRANSACTIONS. 


Wo. XLVI. An Account of the Freestone Quarries on the 
Potomac, &c. By B. H. Latrobe. 


Mr. Larrose informs us, that it was his intention to offer 
to the society a series of geological papers on the state of Vir- 
ginia. ‘The execution of this has been delayed and partly 
defeated, by the loss of a collection of minerals, intended as 
iljustrations. He is even now under the necessity of commu- 
nicating his mineralogical observations in the form of uncon- 
nected papers. ‘These papers, he informs us, “ will contain 
the facts collectively, proving beyond doubt, that a line, drawn 
along the falls of our rivers, is the ancient line of our sea 
coast, from New York to the southwest; as it still is from 
New York to the northeastward, and that the water of the 
ocean rose, perpendicularly, at least one hundred and twenty 
feet higher along the ancient coast, than it rises along our 
present coast.” 

The present Memoir describes the quarries of freestone, 
{sandstone | situated on the Potomac and Rappahannoe riv- 
ers; from the former of which was quarried the stone, em- 
ployed in constructing the public buildings at Washington. 
This range of sandstone commences on the west side of the 
Potomae, not far from Mount Vernon, where the river bends 
{o the southwest; and, following the direction of the river, till 
it again bends to the eastward, passes under the ridge, which 
separates the Potomac and Rappahannoc, crosses the latter 
river, and extends about two miles westward of it. 

Mr. Latrobe takes oceasion, we do not however see what, 
to introduce the following note: The courses of N. 40° E. 
and 8. 60° E. form a spherical angle, at which, with occasion- 
al, but never very great variation, the two principal planes of 
rhomboidal crystallization, not only of our rocks of every 
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description—granite, slate, marble, limestone, wacke, and of 
all these numerous and ambiguous genera of recks, lying in 
character, between a distinet granite on one side, and homo- 
geneous basaltes on the other, intersect each other, but which 
decide the position—I had almost ventured to say the erystal- 
lization of the constituent parts of the globe, from the equa- 
tor to the pole, and from the Mississippi at least to the At- 
lantie. Qn inspection of any map of North America, espe- 
eially if drawn on Mereator’s principle, this fact is eyident 
to the eye.” If the foregoing note really conceal any impor- 
tant truths, we hope Mr. Latrobe will give an explanation of it; 
for we confess ourselves utterly unable at present to compre- 
hend a single sentence. 

The component parts of this sandstone are principally 
sand, which is most commonly sharp; clay, usually im no- 
dules; pebbles of quartz, granite, &c.;  pyrites; iron are in 
nodules; and carbonated wood. The clay and the iron are 
troublesome ingredients, and very much diminish the val- 
ue of the stone. Its colors are white and brown of different 
shades. Sp. Grav. when dry, about 2,000. 

This stone does by no means appear to us well adapted 
for a building stone, although it has been employed for such 
important purposes. Its power of absorbing moisture is very 
considerable. In one experiment a cubic foot of this stone 
absorbed twenty one pounds of water in twenty four hours. 
The stone is of course constantly changing its dimensions; 
expanding or contracting according to the ever-changing state 
of the atmosphere. Mr. Latrobe says, “ window and door 
selles, [sills] which are confined at both ends, and free in the 
middle, generally break, and the fissure opens and shuts al- 
ternately, to the amount, when open, of one tenth of an inch 
in a block of six feet.””> This expansion is somewhat counter- 
acted by the superincumbent weight of the walls of a heavy 
building; but even here, if the block be at liberty at one end, 
the joints of the work open and shut according to the state of 
the weather. This rock often crumbles, in consequence of 

mere exposure to the sun and air; especially if rapidly dried, 
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after being taken from the quarry. Blocks have been quar- 
ried weighing two hundred and forty tons. From certain pe- 
culiarities in the appearance of the stratification, Mr. Latrobe 
is induced to believe, that the wind has been the agent in ac- 
cumulating the sand, which, becoming indurated, forms the 
stone here described. 


PHILADELPHIA TRANSACTIONS. 


No. L. Observations to serve for the Mineralogical Map of 
the State of Maryland. By S. Godon. 


Tue observations contained in this paper relate to that 
portion of the state of Maryland, situated between Baltimore 
and the city of Washington. This tract is remarkably bar- 
ren in vegetable productions, and uninteresting to the mine- 
ralogist, except as forming a part of that vast alluvial deposit, 
extending on the sea coast from Long Island to the Mississip- 
pi. The only mineral here found, is a ferruginous sandstone, 
forming a stratum from six lines to a fuot or more in thick- 
ness. 

“* Washington city is built on the alluvial land; but Rock 
Creek, whiich separates this capital from Georgetown, ap- 
pears to present the boundary line between the primitive and 
alluvial soil.” Above Rock Creek, on the eastern bank of 
the Potomac, the primitive soil appears in gneiss and green- 
stone. In the bed of the Potomac are found fragments of a 
very singular mineral, brought down by the waters. M. Go- 
don describes it as “ an amygdaloid of a dark eolor, including 
globules of a substance sometimes white, sometimes of a fine 
rose-color. In the centre of these globules, another substance, 
of a fibrous texture, and of a fine green color, often occurs. 
This substance seems to be epidote. These several sub- 
stances are disposed in the rock in a very elegant manner.” 
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PHILADELPHIA TRANSACTIONS. 


No. LXIT. Observations on the Geology of the United States, 
Sc. By W. Maclure. 


Distinctive lines between geology and mineralogy, as 
different branches, have become perfectly well defined. Al- 
though a successful pursuit of geological inquiries necessarily 
presupposes an acquaintance with mineralogy, yet the posscs- 
sion of a very considerable share of mineralogical knowledge 
may be obtained without any attention to geology. We here 
employ the term geology in its modern signification. Its re- 
searches are confined to the earthy crust, which envelopes our 
slobe. It observes the various aggregate minerals, which go 
to compose this crust, their extent, position, direction, stratifi- 
eation, relative situation, and relative heights er supraposition. 
It regards classes or formations of rocks of the same sort, 
without descending to notice, except for some occasional pur- 
pose, the various minerals, which may be disseminated in 
them. 

It is but a short time since the just and universally received 
rules of philosophy have been applied in exploring the mine- 
ral kingdom. No one seems to have thought of establishing a 





system by induction from observation. ‘Theories either pre- 
ceded observation, or the theorist remained satisfied with the 
labors of the closet, and the sportiveness of his own imagina- 
tion. But within a few years the attention of philosophers 
has been devoted to the observation and accumulation of geo- 
logieal facts. In this, as it has been in other branches of sci- 
ence, theories will be offered the public before a sufficient 
number of facts have been collected. But it is perhaps true, 
that systems, if only partially correct, are on the whole not 
without their advantages in the infancy of any science. They 
stimulate to inquiry, whether with design to support or oppose. 
The only evil to be apprehended from premature systems 
arises from the undue bias, which they may produce on the 
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indefatigable geologists of the present day; and we hope this 
‘s but the first fruits of his geological inquiries. Mr. Maclure 
has repeatedly examined the soil of the United States in nearly 
its whole extent. He hasalso inspected many of the more in- 
teresting mineral districts in Europe, where he is now em- 
ployed in completing his observations. 

Qur attention will be devoted chiefiy to the author’s mode 
of observing, and an abstract of the present state of our knowl- 
edge of the geology of the United States. To complete our 
intended view of Mr. Maclure’s geological researches in the 
United States we shall be under the necessity of making some 
use of another paper, published by the same author, and rela- 
tive to the same subject.” 

Mr. Maclure has adoped the nomenclature of Werner, for 
which he assigns two reasons. ‘ ist, Because it is the most 
perfect and extensive in its general outlines. 2dly, The na- 
ture and relative situation of the minerals in the United States, 
which are certainly the most extensive of any field yet examined, 
may perhaps be found to be the most correct elucidation of the 
general exactitude of that theory, as respects the relative po- 
sition of the different series of rocks.” Mr. Maclure does by 
no means appear attached to any favorite system, nor to possess 
a servile regard for any master. He thus writes. “In adopt- 
ing the nomenclature of Werner I do not mean to enter into 
the origin or first creation of the different substances, or into 
the nature or properties of the agents, which may have subse- 
quently modified or changed the appearance and form of those 
substances; I am equally ignorant of the relative periods of 
time, in which those modifications or changes may have taken 
place. All that I mean bya formation is a mass of substances, 
whether adhesive, as rocks; or separate, as sand and gravel; 
uniform and similar in their structure and relative position, 
occupying extensive ranges, with few or no interpolations of 
the rocks, belonging to another series, class, or formation.” 

In his geological inquiries Mr. Maclure has not proceeded, 


* Suite des observations sur la Géologie des Etats-Unis servant a 
!" explication de la Carte ci-jointempublished in the Journal de Physique: 
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as is usual in other branches of science, from the observation, 
collection, and arrangement of particulars to the formation 
of general maxims or laws. He has not seleeted a limited 
portion of the earth’s surface, minutely examined the various 
rocks, which there present themselves, the arrangement of 
their component parts, their various accidental changes, Ke. 
and then, by combining many of these limited portions, en- 
deavoured to deduce general facts and constant laws. On the 
other hand, he has first attempted to delineate the outlines, to 
trace the limits, which separate the principal classes of rocks, 
aud to mark their situation and relative extent. In doing this 
however, the determination of the different sorts of rocks, em. 
braced in each formation, has been subjected to general prin- 
ciples, previously established and admitted. To adopt this 
inverted mode he was induced by the following reasons. First, 
in proceeding from the minute examination of particulars to 
general facts, the immense variety of rocks, and the imper- 
eeptible gradation, by which they pass into each other, neces- 
sarily produce minute and tedious description. | Volumes 
would be necessary to describe the different rocks found with- 
in a small extent of some primitive formations, and to detail 
the changes, which the same rocks present, while passing a 
little to the right or left. But to trace the exterior limits only 
of different formations or classes of rocks, a few pages are 
sufficient, and enable the reader fully to understand their rel- 
ative situations. Secondly, when small portions of the earth’s 
surface are thus minutely examined, the observer can hardly 
avoid framing a system, which, though perfectly well adapted 
to the territory under examination, is totally inapplicable to 
other districts. This difliculty arises entirely from a want of 
general views. 

We confess we were at first somewhat alarmed at the con- 
sequences, which might result from this unphilosophical mode 
of proceeding. And we are still of opinion, that it must be 
admitted under certain limitations. If it be employed merely 
for the purpose of obtaining general views, preparatory to 4 
more minute investigation, we think it deeidedly advantageous. 
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When different and extensive strata intersect each other; 
when the stratification is broken and discontinued; when cer- 
tain portions of a formation are inaccessible; when superincum- 
bent strata have become disintegrated by the gradual action of 
air and moisture, or removed by the force of torrents or rivers, 
thereby producing confusion of strata in consequence of pre- 
senting an. artificial arrangement, we think a general view, 
previously acquired, will save much vexation and fruitless la- 
bor. In this way also anomalies either in composition or ar- 
rangement will be more easily determmed. But in the hands 
of a geologist less persevering, and less ardent, than Mr. Mac- 
lure, we should apprehend that the liberty of dealing in general 
views would terminate in a series of superficial observations, 
and a careless theory. 

After some general remarks on the structure, Mr. Mae- 
lure deseribes the boundaries, extent, and relative situation of 
the four grand formations of rocks, as found im the United 
States; the alluvial, primitive, transition, and secondary for- 
mations. ‘The reader is much assisted in the deseription by 
the geological chart, annexed to this paper; in which the four 
abovementioned formations are delineated in different colors. 

The mineral masses of the United States are character- 
ized by the great extent, uniformity of structure and regulari- 
ty of stratification of individual formations. ‘Thus magnetie 
iron ore, which we find in Franconia, New Hampshire, ocea- 
sionally makes its appearance, as in the vicinity of Phillips- 
town, on the Hudson, and at Ringwood, New Jersey, with the 
same direction of stratification, till it disappears near Black- 
water; a range of nearly three hundred miles. A formation 
of red sandstone extends, with but few intervals, from the 
Connecticut to the Rappahannoe. Several other similar in- 
stances might be cited. No voleanie productions have been 
found east of the Mississippi. 

The great alluvial formation commences with Long Isl- 
and,* and on the southeast is bounded by the ocean to the 

* Mr. Maclure has delineated the northern half of Long Island as 


Primitive, and the southern half alluvial. Dr. Mitchell of New York has 


4 paper in the third number of Bruce’s Mineralogical Journal, on the ge- 
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Mississippi. Its interior boundary is marked by a line from 
near Amboy, passing by Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Fredricksburg, Richmond, Smithfield in North 
Carolina, Augusta on Savannah river, Fort Hawkins on Ock. 
mulgee river, Hawkinstown on Flint river, and thence a little 
south of west across the Alibama and ‘Tombigbee rivers to the 
Mississippi, a little below the Natehez. Concerning the riy- 
ers of the United States, which empty into the Atlantic Mr. 
Maclure remarks thus: “ Tide water in all the rivers from 
the Mississippi to the Roanoke stops at a distance from thirty 


to one hundred and twenty miles short of the western limits 
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the primitive ridge. ‘The Hudson is the only river in the U- 
nited States where the.tide passes through the alluvial, prim- 
itive, transition, and into the secondary; in all the northern 
and eastern rivers, the tide runs a small distance only into the 
primitive formation.” 


‘The next formation, proceeding from the ocean toward the 
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lakes, is the primitive. To the eastward of the Hudson the 
soil is, with a few exceptions, entirely primitive, and on one 
side is washed by the sea. ‘This formation diminishes in 





width, while passing through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
1 Maryland; but in Virginia it very much enlarges its breadth. 
Westward of the Hudson, its visible boundary on the southeast 
is the aforementioned alluvial deposit; but it undoubtedly ex- 
tends more or less under the alluvial. Its northwestern 
boundary is marked by a line, which commences* to the east- 





ward of Lake Champlain, and about twenty five miles west- 
ward of Connecticut river; thence passes near Stockbridge; 
and a little to the eastward of Poughkeepsie; skirts the high- 





ology of Long Island; in which he assigns reasons for believing nearly 
the whole of Long Island to be a//uvial. He thinks the only primitive 
strata are at Hurlgate, forming a mere margin of the shore for four or 
five miles. 


* The northeastern extremity of the United States, including the 
greater part of the District of Maine, has not yet been examined. 
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lands; crosses the Hudson at Phillipsburg; passes near Sparta 
in New Jersey; a little to the eastward of Eastown on the 
Delaware, and of Reading on the Schuylkill; joins the Blue 
Ridge not far from Middleton on the Susquehannah, and con- 
tinues with it to Magothy Gap; thence near Austinville, in a 
southwest direction, until it meets the alluvial near the Ali- 
bama river. ‘he strata of this primitive range vary in di- 
rection from N. and 8S. to N. E. and S. W. and almost uni- 
versally dip to the S. E. at an angle of more than 45°. 

Northwest of the primitive lies the transition formation, 
extending from a little to the eastward of Lake Champlain, 
to near the Alibama river; and in general from twenty to forty 
miles in breadth. ‘The direction of the strata is the same, as 
in the primitive; but it dips to the northwest: usually at an 
angle less than 45°. In addition to limestone, grau-wacke, 
&e. usually found in this formation, Mr. Maclure informs us, 
that it contains many rocks, not hitherto named or described. 

Northwest ef the transition lies the secondary formation, 
extending from the Hudson to the Mississippi, and from the 
transiiion formation just mentioned to the lakes. Mr. Maclure 
thinks there is good reason for believing that this formation 
exiends westward of the Mississippi nearly to the foot of the 
Stony Mountains. If this be the case, we have here a seeon- 
dary deposit, covering an extent of surface of about 1500 by 
4200 miles; equal, if not superior in extent to any hitherto 
observed. 

Such is a general view of the four grand formations of 
rocks, which form the surface of the United States. We have 
not room to notice a few exceptions, in which transition or 
secondary rocks are found within the limits given to the prim- 
itive formation; nor to deseribe the different kinds of rocks. 
which compose each of these extensive’ general formations. 

We cannot forbear to notice the very careless punctuation 
and division of sentences, which appear in this paper. One 
would suppose it, in many places, a mere transcript of the 
author’s travelling notes, rather than a memoir, prepared by 
their assistance. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE CONNECTICUT 


No.IV. Sketch of the Mineralogy of the town of New-Haven, 
By B. Silliman. 


ACADEMY. 


Wuew the attention of philosophers is indiseriminately 
directed to all the objects of general science, there is no rea- 
son to expect any very important results. ‘To effect much, 
some particular department of knowledge must be selected; 
some definite object must confine the attention. But, when 
there is no decided preponderance in favor of any particular 
object of researeh, the mind will remain qvietly glancing from 
one object to another, as casually presented to view, till some 
external motive excite to increased activi y. It was therefore - 



















avery useful and expedient measure of the Connecticut Acade- 
my to stimulate and direct inquiry by proposing questions and 
defining objects of research. ‘This paper is in answer to one 
of these questions. 

While communicating the valuable observations, contained 
in this paper, we must avail ourselves of additional informa- 
tion, relative to the same minerals, contained in a second pa- 
per, recently read before the Connecticut Aeademy by Profes- 
7 sor Silliman, and published in the third number ef Dr. Bruce’s 
| i} Mineralogical Journal. 
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The eity of New-Haven is situated on the southern side of 
a plain, whose mean diameter is about 2} or 3 miles. ‘This 


plain is entirely alluvial; and has, within the memory of gen- 
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tlemen now living, encroached on the wa'ers of the harbor. 
it is composed of siliceous sand and gravel in strata nearly 






parallel. This sand, which varies in size from a pebble of 
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an inch or two in diameter to that of a grain, has arisen from 
the disintegration of the surrounding high land, and been eon- 
veyed by the waters to its present deposit. Flint, jasper, 
agate, sappare (cyanite), &e. are oecasionally found in it. 
The only rock formation, which ex’sts in this plain, is a fri- 
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S. W. where it meets the water, by a circular range of hills, 
rising in two instances to a very considerable altitude. ‘This 
range of hills is composed principally of secondary greenstone, 
reposing on red sandstone, which is very coarse, approaching 
in some instances to a conglomerate or pudding stone. ‘To 
this greenstone Professor Silliman applies the names of basalt, 
or whin, in the paper under review; but in the other paper, 
above referred to, correctly denominates it secondary greenstone. 
Northeast and northwest from the city of New-Haven two 
perpendicular precipices exhibit the naked rock, ‘These have 
received the names of east and west rock, of which the former 
is about four hundred and fifty feet high. ‘The front of these 
precipices exhibits an assemblage of columns, generally as- 
suming a prismatic form, variable however in the number of 
sides. "Phe columns are usually perpendicular; but in some 
instances are very much inelined; “a remarkable instance of 
which occurs at the junction of the Hartford and Cheshire 
turnpike roads, where the columns do not form an angle of 
more than 8° or 10° with the horizon, and rest upon a stratum 
of sandstone, having the same inclination in degree and di- 
rection.” Horizontal seams intersect these colums; whence re- 
sult the columnar fragments, into which this rock either spon- 
taneously falls, or may be broken. At the foot of the precipices 
lie masses of broken columns, precipitated by the freezing of 
water; which had penetrated their numerous seams and rents. 

Professor Silliman speaks of a compact whin or greenstone 
lying southeast of the east rock. We are not eertain, whether 
by the epithet compact he intends to distinguish this from col- 
umnar greenstone. We however take the liberty of referring 
him toa passage in “ Williams’ Natural History of the Mineral 
Kingdom,” with regard to basalt or whin; as it may he useful 
to observe, whether the same remark will apply to the green- 
stone of New Haven. 

“The basaltine rock,” says Mr. Williams, “is to be 
judged of and denominated from its quality, and color, and 
component parts, and not only from the figure, it sometimes as- 
fumes, which is merely accidental, arising from situation, 
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more than from the quality of the stone. It is frequently 
found formed into globous, spherical, and other figures, as well 
as the columnar; but always, where it now is, and we have 
good reason to suppose, that it always was exposed to the 
external air. Wherever we trace a stratum of basaltes under 
the cover of other incumbent rocks, it is net then formed into 
any regular figure. Wherever we cut through it in sinking 
eoal-pits, we do not find it regularly formed. Wherever the 
face of a regularly formed basaltine rock is quarried away, 
until it goes under other incumbent rocks, we soon lose thie 
angular figures, and an uniform face of a rock comes in with- 
out the least appearance of a prismatical, globous, or any other 
regular figure.”” We do not know, that any of the greenstone 
in the vicinity of New-Haven is covered by other rocks; but 
it may be the case in some parts of this secondary formation. 

The exterior surface of this greenstone is reddish brown, 
arising from the oxidation of the iron it contains. This stone 
is fusible into a blackish glass; and is exceedingly useful asa 
building stone, from its regularity of form. It contains several 
simple minerals; among these are the sulphurets of iron and 
eopper, prehnite, and zeolite. 

The hiils of New-Haven Professor Silliman considers the 
commencement of several vanges of greenstone, which extend 
into the interior of New-England, showing themselves in pre- 
eipices at Mount Tom, and Mount Holyoke, near Northamp- 
ton, Mass. He also notices the remarkable resemblance of 
the greenstone around New-Haven to the reck of Salisbury 
Craig, Scotland. ‘The latter also rests on red sandstone. 

Leaving the west-rock, and proceeding through West-Ha- 
ven near to the Derby turnpike, a new rock presents itself, 
to which the Professor finds it difficult to apply a suitable 
name. He thus describes it: ‘Its color is bluish, inelining 
to white, its fracture hackly, its hardness is such, that it may 
he seratched even by the nail. Its structure is schistose, the 
lamine are often variously contorted, and frequently striated 
with laminee of quartz, and sometimes ef mica, so that in ma- 
ny places it may be called mieacious schistus, and from its soaps 
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feel it may generally be denominated magnesian schistus. 
Sometimes it inclines towards argillaceous schistus, &e.” 
Some additional information respecting this schistus is given 
us in the second paper above-mentioned. ‘Towards West Ha- 
ven village this slate is intermediate between argillacious and 
chlorite slate, and at the beach below West Haven, it is deci- 
dedly chlorite slate. This latter slate, which rugs into the 
sea at West Haven beach, abounds with minute erystals of 
magnetic iron ore. The slate is easily disintegrated, the iron 
is washed out, broken by attrition, thrown back by the water 
on the shore, and covers the beach with very pare magnetie 
iron sand. 

About five miles west of New Haven commences an exten- 
sive range of primitive limestone; in which a quarry of very 
beautiful variegated marble has recently been opened, and 
promises to be useful to the public. Steatite, tremolite, as- 
bestus, dolomite, epidote, chlorite, aetynolite, phosphate of 
lime and some other species have been found in the vicinity 
of New Haven. 

This section of Connecticut appears to be particularly in- 
teresting. ‘This is important to students in mineralogy; a 
branch of knowledge, which many of the young gentlemen of 
Yale College will be induced to cultivate by the very valuable 
collection of minerals, which, as we have mentioned, has re- 


cently been deposited in the cabinet of that college by colo- 
nel Gibbs. 


ARTICLE 9. 


Sketches of a tour to the western courtry, through the states of 
Ohio and Kentucky; a voyage down the Ohio and Missis- 
Sippi rivers, and a trip through the Mississippi Territory, 
and part of West Florida. Commenced at Philadelphia in 

the winter of 1807, and concluded in 1809. With notes and 

an Appendix, containing some interesting facts, together 
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with a notice of an expedition through Louisiana. By F, 
Cuming. Pitishurg—Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum, 1810, 
42mo0, pP- 501. 


"Tue state of Ohio and the adjacent country afford a very 
striking object of contemplation. ‘The commencement of the 
settlement of this state by the Ohio company was im 1788, 
At that time there was a military garrison on the Muskingum, 
but no settlers except two Moravian towns, and a few tres- 
passers on public lands. Its settlement was interrupted by 
the Indian war, which was terminated by general Wayne in 
1795. Sinee that time it has progressed with a rapidity, of 
which perhaps there is no other example. It has grown up 
to be a powerful state in our Union, within far less than half 
the common period of human life. If one, who had visited 
this country thirty years ago, were now, without any knowl- 
edge of the cireumstances that have since taken place, to return 
to it again, what would appear before him would seem almost 
like the work of enchantment. He wouid have left it inhab- 
ited by hostile tribes of natives, abounding with the wild ani- 
mals which afforded them subsistence, and covered by forests, 
which for ages had been possessors of its soil. He would now 
find, that civilized men had poured themselves over the coun- 
try, that a population, which in 1800 amounted to about 
42,000, and which since that time has twice trebled, was 
every where spreading itself; that large towns with many of 
the principal manufactures of old countries were extending 
along its principal rivers; and a soil of unexhausted fertility 
subduing to the uses of man. [He would find the promise of 
a future increase almost proportional to the past, in a country 
healthy, adapted to produce in abundance the most valuable 
articles, intersected by navigable rivers, and along whose 
4whole extent the Ohio stretches its lazy length of almost unin- 
terrupted waters. When his admiration at this rapid growth 
of aveople had subsided, he might find in this state and in the 
neighbouring country other objects to engage his attention 
and curiosity. He might trace the remains of a populous na- 
tion, whose memory has perished from the earth; and who 
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are known to have existed only by the objects which they have 
left behind them of wonder and mystery. He might visit the 
mounds and works-of earth of their erection, to be found in 
every part of the country, which contain their bones and the 
utensils and ornaments, which they deposited with the dead. 
He might examine those human skeletons of an unusual size, 
which are sometimes discovered; and trace those inscriptions, 
which none have been able to explain. He might view what 
is searcely less an object of curiosity, the enormous bones of 
apparently different species of animals, the contemporaries 
perhaps of the ancient inhabitants of the country, and whose 
race and history, like theirs, has been swept from the earth. 
He might see the remains of the subsequent masters of the 
land; men in their original character, barbarous; of merciless 
eruelty to their enemies; with little open bravery, yet with 
some strong traits of generosity; with an occasional decorum 
in their intercourse, such as is seareely to be found in civil- 
ized society; of no inconsiderable untutored strength of intel- 
leet; wonderful for their fortitude in enduring hunger, fatigue, 
disease, and torments; and still more remarkable for notions 
of religion, which seem to have been higher and more correct 
than those of any other people, not taught by revelation. He 
might find them here and there retaining something of their 
native character; but for the most part sunk into wretehed de- 
basement by the oppressive influence of their too powerful 
neighbours; or tamed into imperfect civilization by their care 
and humanity. Turning from these objects, he might find 
much worthy of observation in the different and strongly 
marked states of society, to be found in a newly settled coun- 
try; where some are yet subsisting by the precarious life of 
hunters, slothful, savage, and sunk into the most degrading 
brutality; while others are toiling with patient industry to 
clear the soil, to buikl comfortable dwellings, and to provide 
themselves support by agriculture; and not a few have risen 
to wealth, some by persevering exertion, and others by the 
rapid increase of the value of their property. He might ob- 


serve the striking contrasts produced by these different states 
18 
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of society, and now pass the shire town of a county, where the 






eourts are held in a log house, and a little further on see the 






clegant mansion-house of private opulence. 






Much information with regard to this interesting country 






is contained in the volume under review. It consists of Mr. 






Cuming’s account of his tour, some extracts from that of an- 






other person, whose name is not given, and a very copious ap- 






pendix, consisting partly of matter selected from various pub- 






lieations, and partly of original communications to the editor, 






who, it seems, is not Mr. Cuming himself. It would be a 






valuable book to a traveller in the country te which it relates, 






or to one about to settle in it, or to any person desirous of ob- 






taining very particular information respecting it. There is 






not a little however, which even to such a one would be of no 






value; and still more which is useless and uninteresting to 






one who wishes to obtain only general views of the country, 


















Mr. Cuming, (whose tour occupies a little less than two thirds 


ee 


of the book), has no faculty of generalization, and apparently 
but very little power of discriminating the value of one fact 
from that of another. He accordingly relates, commonly with 
the most tedious, but sometimes with the most amusing mi- 
nuteness, what he saw, and felt, and heard, and eat. He 





gives, with great accuracy we presume, and a conscientious 
regard to historical justice, the moral characters, and private 
lives of inkeepers on the road, traveilers whom he met, and 





men from whom he hired horses, with oceasional notices of 
their wives and children. If he describe a fine prospect, he 
begins at a certain point, and, proceeding through a cireuit of 
half a dozen pages, goes quite round the circle, noticing in his 
way every object of considerable size, till he arrives again at 
the point from which he setout. But to his praise be it spok- 





Bit hee : en, this painful minuteness, and we trust accuracy, extends to 
i great things as well as small; and he gives us the most par- 


j Hie : 

ie . . . 

ag tieular notices of the country through which he passed, and 
a statistical accounts of all the principal towns. In what fol- 





lows we shall state some of the striking and important infor- 
mation, concerning the western country, which the present vol- 
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ume affords; but which we fear that most readers would be 
too impatient and fastidious to collect for themselves. 

In January 1807, Mr. Cuming set out on foot from Phi- 
ladelahia, and after travelling several days arrived at Bed- 
ford. Here he notices the stream ef people, which is continu- 


ally flowing on the roads to and from the western country. 


“ The travelling on these roads in every direction is truly 
astonishing, even ut this inclement season, but in the spring 
and fall, I am informed that it is beyond all conception. 

“ Apropos of travelling—A European, who had not expe- 
rienced it, could form no proper icea of the manner of it in 
this country. ‘The traveilers are, waggoners, carrying pro- 
duce io, and bringing back foreign goods from the different 
shipping ports on the shores of the Atlantic, particularly Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore;—packers with from one to twenty 
horses, selling or trucking their wares through the country;— 
countrymen, sometimes alone, sometimes in larre companies, 
carrying salt from M’Connelstown, and other points of naviga- 
tion on the Potomac and Susquehannah, for the curing of their 
beef, pork, venison, &c.—familiies removing further back into 
the country, some with cows, oxen, horses, sheep, and hogs, 
and all their farming implements and domestic utensils, and 
some without; some with waggons,some with carts, and some 
on foot, according to their abiliues:—The residue, who make 
use of the best accommodations on the roacs, are country mer- 
chants, judges and lawyers attending the courts, members of 
the legislature, and the better class of settlers removing back. 
All the first four descriptions carry provisions for themselves 
and horses, live most miserabiy, and, wrapped in blankets, oc 
cupy the floor of the bar rooms of the taverns where they stop 
each night, which the landlords give ther the use of, with as 
much wood as they choose to burn, in consideration of the mo- 
ney they pay them for whiskey, of which they drink great 
quantities, expending foolishly for that which poisons them, as 
much money as would render them comfortable otherwise.— 
so far do they carry this mania for whiskey, that to procure it, 
they in the most niggardly manner deny themselves even the 
necessaries of life.” pp. 46, 47. 


It is to be remarked that Bedford, the place where this ac- 
count is suggested to Mr.Cuming, and beyond which the pop- 
ulation of almost half of Pennsylvania, and of the whole state 
of Ohio, now spreads itself to the westward, was, but twenty 


five years ago, a frontier town, defended by a garrison against 
the natives, 
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‘To the preceding account, we add the deseription whieh 
Mr. Cuming gives of the travellers which he found at a tay. 
ern, the night but one before his arrival at Bedford. 


“ It was not yet day, and the scene in the tavern was, to 
me, truly novel. It was a large, half finished log house, with 
no apparent accommodation for any traveller who had not his 
own bed or blanket. It was surrounded on the outside by 
waggons and horses, and inside, the whole floor was so filled 
with people sleeping, wrapped in their blankets round a large 
fire, that there was no such thing as approaching it to get warm, 
until some of the travellers, who had awoke at our entrance, 
went out to feed their horses; after doing which they returned, 
drank whiskey under the name of bitters, and resumed their 
beds on the floor—singing, laughing, joking, romping, and ap- 
parently as happy as possible.” pp. 43, 44. 


The vice of the excessive use of ardent spirits, it would 
seem, prevails throughout this newly settled country. Ti the 
appendix there is a letter wriften with much intelligence, by 
Dr. Gideon C. Forsyth of Wheeling, originally published in 
the Medical Repository, and containing various information 
respecting the eastern part of the state of Ghio. The author 
says:— 

“ In all newly settled countries, I believe the practice of 
drinking ardent spirits to excess is very common; at any rate 
it has been, and is the case here. The low price of whiskey 
and peach-brandy, favors it very much: so that while we are 
getting, in some measure, rid of the diseases consequent toa 
new settlement, another more formidable evil is generating. 
So common is this practice, that many heads of families will 
rise in the morning, bring out their bottle, and call all their 
families around them to taste the potent liquor, as regularly as 
the good man does his family to join their morning devotions.” 
p- 383. 

Of Marietta, situated at the confluence of the Muskingum 
and the Ohio, to which Mr. Cuming proceeded, there is a 
good account, though far less minute than what he sometimes 
gives. It is principally inhabited by New Englanders, “which 
accounts,” he says, “for the neat and handsome style of 
building displayed in it.” It contained in 1807 about two hun- 


dred houses, “ including a court house, a market, an acad- 
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emys and a post office.” ‘There were two ropewalks. When 
Mr. Cuming was at the place, there were on the stocks two 
ships, two brigs, and a schooner. Following the course of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, it is distant about two thousand one 
hundred and twenty miles from the ocean. <A bank, with a 
capital of one hundred thousand dollars, is established here. 
It began to issue notes in 1807. All this in 1807 was the 


growth of about twelve years. 

“ Two block houses still remain in Marietta, out of which 
it was very unsale to go singly previous to Wayne’s treaty, as 
the Indians were always lurking about, on the watch to shoot 
and scalp, when such opportunities were given them, and in 
which they were frequently but two successful.” p. 107. 


From Pittsburg, which is one hundred and seventy two 
miles above, vessels likewise sail laden for foreign voyages. 
Such vessels descend the Ohio during the freshets of the spring 
and autumn, when the river rises from fifteen to thirty feet. 

From Marietta Mr. Cuming proceeded down the Ghio, 
About half way between Marictta and Galliopolis, two new 
passengers were taken on board the boat in which he was, one 
of them by name Buffington. We quote what follows on 
account of the view which it gives of the manners of the back- 


woodsmen, as they are called. 


“ Buffington was a very stout young man, and was going to 
the falls, to attend a gathering (as they phrase it in this coun- 
try) at a justice’s court, which squire Sears, who resides at the 
falls, holds on the last Saturday of every moath: He supposed 
there would be sixty or seventy men there—some plaintiffs, 
and some defendants in causes of small debts, actions of defa- 
mation, assaults, &c. and some to wrestle, fight, shoot at a mark 
with the rifle for wagers, gamble at other games, or drink 
whiskey. He had his rifle with him, and was prepared for any 
kind of frolick which might be going forward. He was princi- 
pally induced to go there from having heard that another man, 
who was to be there, had said that he could wif him (the pro- 
vincial phrase for beat.) After his frolick was ended he pur- 
posed returning home through the woods.” pp. 116, 117. 


Mr. Cuming adds— 


“ It may not be improper to mention, that the backwoods- 
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men, as the first emigrants from the eastward of the Alleghany 
mountains are called, are very similar in their habits and man- 
ners to the aborigines, only perhaps more prodigal and more 
careless of life. They depend more on hunting than on agri- 
culture, and of course are exposed to all the varieties of climate 
in the open air. ‘Their cabins are not better than Indian wig. 
wams. They have frequent meetings for the purposes of 
gambling, fighting, and drinking. They make bets to the 
amount of all they possess. They-fight for the most trifling 
provocations, or even sometimes without any, but merely to try 
each other’s prowess, which they are fondof vaunting of. Their 
hands, teeth, knees, head, and fect are their weapons.” p. 118. 
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We iorbear to quote the more minute account of the detes- 
table brutality of these battles, which follows, together with 
an anecdote for the purpose of illustration. What is said 
by Mr. Cuming is partly confirmed, by being only partially 
denied, in a note of the editor. He says:— 


“ This indeed is a most lamentable picture of the depravity 
of human nature, and might have appiied better fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago than at present. But our author ought to have 
confined it to a fariicular frontier, and to a fcw individuals; for 
it is by no means the character of a// our backwoodsmen; nor 
are such ferocious and more than beast-like battles customary 
on the borders of all our frontier settlements.” p. 119. 





Passing down the river, and leaving Galliopolis on the 
right, Mr. Cuming arrived at Portsmouth, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Scioto and the Ohio. In 1807 it contained 
twenty houses, some of them of brick and the most very good. 
It is the capital of the county of Scioto, and a courthouse was 
to be erected immediately. ‘This is all of little importance, ex- 
eept in connexion with what we are also told, that the town 
had been laid out only two years. _ 

Having descended the river as far as Maysville, or Lime- 
stone, on the Kentucky side, the principal shipping port on the 
Ohio below Pittsburg, Mr. Cuming here left the river to pro- 
ceed with another traveller to Lexington in Kentucky. Pass- 
ing through a country, in some parts highly cultivated and 
“¢ wonderfully abundant in grain,” and stopping at the flour- 
ishing town of Washington, containing ninety six houses, @ 
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eourt-house of stone and a church of brick—they arrived at 
Lexington, which is distant sixiy four miles from the Ohio. 


“ The country,” says Mr. Cuming, “ had insensibly ase 


sumed the appearance of an approach toacity. The roads 
very wide and fine, with grazing parks, meadows, and every 
spot in sight cultivated. 

“ Soon after parting with the general, we were gratified 
with a view of Lexington, about half a mile distant, from an 
eminence onthe road. On entering the town we were struck 
with the fine roomy scale on which every thing appeared to be 
planned. Spacious streets, and large houses, chiefly of brick, 
which since the year 1795 have been rapidly taking the place 
of the original wooden ones, several of which however yet re- 
main. 

“ We turned up the main street, which is about eighty feet 
wide, compactly built, well paved, and having a footway, twelve 
feet wide on each side.—Passing several very handsome brick 
houses of two and three stories, numerous stores well filled with 
merchandize of every description, and the market place and 
court-house, we dismounted at Wilson’s inn, and entered the 
traveller’s room.” pp. 160, 161. 


Of Lexington Mr. Cuming has given a very minute ac- 
count, being favored by the communications of a gentleman re- 
siding in the place, who had collected much local information 
concerning it. To his account however something is still 
added in the appendix, and from both we collect the following. 
Lexington in 1809 contained about four hundred and twenty 
houses, and four thousand inhabitants; but it is said to be 
progressing with unexampled rapidity, and that there can be 
little question that in a few years it will become the largest 
inland town in the United States. Itis a place of very con- 
siderable trade. It is situated in the centre of a very fertile 
country, covering an area of sixteen hundred square miles. 
Of its manufactures Mr. Cuming gives a particular enumera- 
tion. We shall notice a few. There were, when he visited 
it, seven rupewalks, and five factories of coarse linen, in which 
upwards of five hundred workmen were employed. There 
were three manufactories for cotton spinning, one of them on 
an extensive plan. A flour mill, worked by a steam engine, 
has been recently erected. There were four paper mills in 
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its viemity, and two printing offices in the town. Two ga. 
zettes were published weekly, and there was an extensive book 
and stationary store. Kentucky academy and ‘Transylvania 
university are situated in this place. Lexington is likewise 


a plaee of expense and dissipation. 


“ Last year [1806] there were,” says Mr. Cuming, “ in 
Lexington thirty-nine two wheel carriages, such as gigs and 
one horse chaises, valued at 5764 dollars, and twenty-one four 
wheel ones, coaches, chariots, &c. valued at 8900 dollars; since 
when four elegant ones have been added to the number. This 
may convey some idea of the taste for shew and expense which 
pervades this country.” p. 166. 

“ There are four billiard tables in Lexington, and cards are 
a good deal played ai taverns, where it is more customary to 
meet for that purpose than at private houses.” ibid. 


A theatre has likewise lately been erected. 

All this forms a most striking contrast with the state of 
the country but a few years past. Speaking of the keeper of 
a tavern on the road from the Ohio to Lexington, an intelli- 


gent man, Mr. Cuming says: 


“ We collected from him, that when he first arrived in 
Kentucky, about twenty three years ago, there was not a house 
between Limestone and Lexington, and at the latter place were 
only a few log cabins under the protection of a stoccado fort.— 
That there was not half a mile of the road between the two 
places unstained by human blood.” p.156. 

“ He said that buffaloes, bears, and deer were so plenty in 
the country, even long after it began to be generally settled, and 
ceased to be frequented as a hunting ground by the Indians, 
that little or no bread was used, but that even the children were 
fed on game; the facility of gaining which prevented the pro- 
gress of agriculture, until the poor innocent buffaloes were 
completely extirpated, and the other wild animals much thin- 
ned: And that the principal part of the cultivation of Kentucky 
had been within the last fifteen years.” ibid. 


It is only fourteen or fifteen years, says Mr. Cuming, since 
no other except buffaloe or bear meat was used by the imhabi- 
tants of this country. 

From Lexington Mr. Cuming visited Frankfort, the eapi- 
tal of the state of Kentucky, and then returned to Maysville. 
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The population of the country near this place he deseribes as 
astonishing for the time of its settlement. At the distance of 
six miles from it he was present at a muster of militia, where 
was reviewed a battallion of upwards of five hundred men, 
very expert in the use of the rifle. It had been collected 
from a district of ten miles square, which had been principal- 
ly settled within about ten years. 

From Maysville Mr. Cuming proceeded over land to Chil- 
icothe, on the Scioto. It was then the capital of the state; 
but has since been superseded by Zanesville, on the Muskin- 
gun. We will not weary our readers with any further ac- 
counts of rapid increase and prosperity. From this place he 
returned through the country to Pittsburg. 

In the spring of 1808 Mr. Cuming, being again at Mays- 
ville, set out from this place to descend the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. ‘The state of Ohio he soon left, to enter between In- 
diana and Kentucky. Before following him in his second 
voyage, we will mention a few further particulars concerning 
the country he was leaving. 

The healthiness of the climate, and the fertility of the 
soil in the state of Ohio, we have before noticed. According 
to Dr. Forsyth, whose letter we have quoted, forty or fifty 
bushels of indian corn, and twenty five or thirty of wheat may 
be raised from an acre in the eastern part of the state. Near 
Lexington, according to information given to Mr. Cuming, the 
produce is the same of indian corn, and from twenty to thirty 


seven of wheat. Maple sugar is made in abundanee, and is 


that which is principally used in the greater part of the state 
of Ohio. There is, according to Dr. Forsyth, in this state, a 
most valuable growth of medicinal plants. With respect to 
minerals, iron ore, limestone, and coal are very abundant. 
The latter is said to be contained in large beds in all the hilly 
parts of the state. It is sold at the doors in Pittsburg, (Penn- 
sylvania) for six cents a bushel; and “ I was informed,” says 
Mr. Cuming, “that it is the principal fuel of the country for 
fifty or sixty miles round.”. At Zanesville, according to a let- 


ter in the appendix, it “ can be had delivered in the town at 
19 
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three and an half cents per bushel.” Salt springs are found 
in different parts of this state, and the neighbouring country, 
The principal salt works are on the Seioto. About five hun. 
dred and cighty bushels of salt a week were made here when 
Mr. Cuming visited them, which at the furnace was sold for 
two dollars a bushel. The springs here, aceording to him, 
are the most strongly impregnated with salt of any in the 
Western country, but much less so than the waters of the 
ecean; sixty pounds of their water yielding about one pound 
of salt. This country possesses within itself almost all that 
is necessary, even with our present modes of life, to comfort- 
able subsistence. 

In the year ending the thirtieth of September 1840, the 
direct exports of the state of Ohio, according to the report of 
the secretary of the treasury, amounted to 10,583 dollars; but 
its produce, with that of the rest of the western country, is 
principally carried for exportation to New Orleans. ‘The 
whole exports of domestic growth from this port amounted in 
the same year to 1,753,974 dollars. ‘his, added to the pre- 
éeding sum, and making a total of 1,764,557 dollars, may be 
considered as somewhat more than the whole value of exports 
from all the western states, and is about one twenty fourth of 
the value of exports of domestic articles from the United 
States in the same year, viz. 42.336,675 dollars, and less 
than one thirty seventh of the total value of exports, foreign 
and domestic, viz. 66,757,970 dollars. In the year ending 
the thirtieth of September 1807, our exports, both foreign and 
domestic, were greater than they ever have been during any 
other year. The exports from the state ef Ohio amounted to 
28,889 dollars; those of domestic produce from New Orleans 
to 3,161,381 dollars, making a total of 3,190,270 dollars. 
This was somewhat less than one fifteenth of the total value 
of the exports of domestie produce from the United States for 
the same year, viz. 48,699,592 dollars, and less than one thir- 
ty third of the total value of exports domestie and foreign, viz. 
108,343,150. According to the present ratio of representa- 
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twenty two out of one hundred and eighty one members in our 
national house of representatives, that is, more than a ninth 
part. They have heretofore elected only ten out of one hun- 
dred and forty two. They elect likewise more than one sixth 
of our national senate, and more than one eighth of the elec- 
tors of the President. 

We return to Mr. Cuming. Passing into the Mississippi 
he descended that river to Bayau Pierre. Between the en- 
trance of the Ohio and Palmyra, a town in the Mississippi 
territory, a distanee of about five hundred and fifty miles, 
following the course of the river, the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi are for the most part unsettled. The principal 
setilement in this distance is New Madrid, containing about a 
hundred houses. seventy three miles below the Chio. Below 
Palmyra the Mississippi becomes gradually more thickly in- 
habited. Mr. Cuming’s journal of his voyage down the river, 
where so few objects of importance presented themselves, is 
as minute as usual, and of course rather more than ordinarily 
tedious. 

The remainder of his journal relates to his travels in 
the settled part of the Mississippi territory, and in that 
part of West Plerida which is near the river. <A rich, 
swampy, unhealthy level here for the most part borders the 
Mississippi, in general about two miles broad, but sometimes 
bine or ten; and the rivers which flow into it are in general 
bordered in a similar manner. About fifteen or twenty miles 
distance frem the river, the pine woods commenee, the soil 
becomes less fertile, and the climate more salubrious. Beyond 
are the Choctaw Indians. ‘The interval between these woods 
and the river bottom is composed ef chains of high broken 
hills; some of which when cleared of the forests and eane 
brake, with which they have been covered, are very fertile, 
while the soil of others is exhausted in a few years, so as to 
become almost barren. Of the Mississippi territory cotton is 
the staple. Indian eorn is raised; new land when well attend- 
ed yielding seventy or eighty bushels an acre. All the other 
objects of agriculture are generally neglected, and for these 
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they are dependent or the southern and middle states. Of the 
state of society aud morals in this part of the country, Mr. 
Cuming gives the following aecount:— 


* The cotton crop requiring constant attention, and children 
being useful in gathering it, the bulk of the inhabitants cannot 
afford to spare the labor of their children, so that education is 
almost totally neglected, and perhaps there are few people, a 
dexree above the savage, more completely destitute of literary 
acquirements. But as they grow up, they can find time for 
attendance at courts of law, horse races, and festive, or rather 
bacchanalian meetings at taverns, where bod whiskey is drunk 
to the greatest excess. Notwithstanding this proneness to dis- 
sipation, to the neglect of manners, morals, and property, there 
is a semblance of religion, so that any noisy sectarian preacher 
may always be sure of having a congregation, if his time of 
preaching is known a day beforehand.” pp. 322, 323. 


This territory contained, according to the census of 1810, 
40,352 inhabitants, of whom 17,088 were slaves,a greater pro- 
portion than exists in any state in the Union. 

We have given some of the general statements respecting 
the western country that may be collected from this book, and 
some specimens of the information it contains This infor- 
mation however in Mr. Cuming’s journal is, as we liave said, 
buried under a mass of rubbish. We will give an example 
or two of what is to be met with. ‘Ten pages from the begin- 
ning of the journal, is the account of the most memorable inci- 
dent, which seems to have befallen Mr. Cuming in the whole 
course of his tour. It is as follows:—Three miles from Eliza- 
bethtown his left foot began to pain him. ‘This pain was 
much increased by his accidentally stepping up to his knee, 
through the ice, into a stream which eressed the road; and 
which the darkness prevented him from seeing. In this mel- 
ancholy state he arrived at the ferry-house on Swatara creek, 
where, instead of meeting with the hospitality and kindness 
that his unfortunate situation demonded, he was “ almost 
seolded”’ by old Mrs. Smith, the lan’Jady, hecause in attempt- 
ing to relieve his sufferings by bathing his foot with spirits of 


turpentine, he risqued the dropping of it on her floor. For this 
hard hearted pretence to nicety, Mr. Cuming gives us to under- 
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stand that the state of the floor afforded no excuse. From 
this “ dirty, boorish, inhospitable mansion,” (Mr. Cuming’s in- 
dignation makes him eloquent,) he soon however escaped in 
the ferry boat. He arrived at the excellent inn on the other 
side, and attended to his foot in quiet and without interruption. 
This, it should be understood, is an abstract of the relation. 

Of the extreme minuteness, which characterizes his jour- 
nal we will give one other specimen, which is open before us, 
~~ and which has rather more the air of containing something like 
_ information, than very many that might be taken: to say noth- 
ing of the interesting view it presents to the imagination. 

“ Lybrant’s is one of the best and most reasonable inns I 
had met within my tour. At one o’clock we set down ioa 
most excellent breakfast of good coffee, roast fowls, chicken 
pie, potatoes, bread and butter, and cucumbers both sliced and 
pickled, all not only good, but delicate and fine even to the pas- 


try, which is very uncommon in this country, and our charge 
was only a qurter of a dollar.” p. 198. 


We have already noticed Mr, Cuming’s propensity to give 
accounts and characters of all sorts of people, and their fami- 
lies. Out of a great number, from whith a choice may be 


+ made, we give the following: —speaking of two horses hired 


by himself and a fellow traveller, Mr. Cuming says— 


“ We engaged one at half a dollar, and the other at three 
quarters of a dollar a day; the last from a Mr. Fristoe, a small 
man of sixty-eight, married to his second wife of thirty-two 
years ofage. She is a contrast to her husband in size as well 
as years, she being tall and fat, and weighing two hundred and 
_» forty pounds. She is two years younger than his youngest 
* daughter by his first wife. He has grand and great-grand children 
+, born in Kentucky. He isa Virginian, and was once a man of 
large property, when he resided on the banks of one of the riv- 
ers which fall into the Chesapeak, where he loaded the ship in 
which captain, afterwards consul O’Brien was captured by the 
Algerines. By unfortunate land jobbing in Kentucky, he has 
wr his property, and is now a butcher in Washington. 

“ He is truly a philosopher, contrasting his former with his 
present situation, with much good humour and pleasantry.” 
pp. 151, 152. 
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counts, that he ean have a notion of the mingled feelings of 
vexation and amusement, with which we perused this precious 
information concerning Mr. and Mrs. Fristoe. 

To Mr. Cuming’s tour is annexed that of another person 
from Bayau Pierre to New Orleans, and thence to Philadelphia; 
which, if we except some account of New Orleans, is altogether 
contemptible. 

The book has apparently been put together very hastily, 
There are references in the body of the work to additions in 
the appendix, which are not there to be found. The notice of 
an expedition through Louisiana, mentioned in the title-page, 
and which we had almost forgotten, is a very brief account of 
Col. Pike’s expedition, taken from the Medical Repository. 


ARTICLE 6. 


ermons on particular occasions. 


Dixerit hic aliquis: ‘* Quis ista nescit? Adfer aliquid novi.” 





Scio ista quotidie audiri in concionibus. Sed 
Erasmi Ecclestastes. 


Boston, printed by Manning & Loring, May, 1812. 


A very considerable, and perhaps the greatest part of the lit- 
erary men of New-England has always been composed of the 
clergy. Some of these have acquired notice and a degree of 
fame by their writings. The Mathers possess a strange and 
bizarre sort of reputation, of which it is not easy to estimate 
the value. Edwards has made himself well known by his 
works in metaphysical divinity. Chauncey was a man of far 
more than ordinary talents, a very laborious student of ecele- 
siastieal history, with reference to the controversy respecting 
ehurch government, and one of the first in our country who 
broke through the theological systems, which had elosed over 
us, and let in light upon the doctrines of Christianity, and the 


meaning of seripture. Others might be mentioned, who have 


added to the literature of our country; some, like Belknap, by 


works not immediately connected with their profession. Bat 
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till within a few years, not much, or at !east not much success- 
ful attention has been paid by our clergy to that very difficult 
species of inteilecteal labor, the composition of sermons for 
publication. ‘The wr:ting of discourses, by which, when de- 
livered, the congreation of a preacher may be instructed and 
edified, is a very different thing from the writing of such dis- 


“courses, as, when given to the world, will engage readers, and 


will make those who read wiser and better. Sermons for the 
publie are one of the most difficult, partly because they are in 
themselves one of the least alluring of all kinds of composi- 
tion, They have none of the interest of history, nor the charm 
of poetry and fiction, nor do they engage us like works of 
svience. Their main purpose is to make men better; and 
there are few men whe read much for the sake of being made 
better, who refer what they read to their own characters, and 
have the express objeet of their own moral improvement. Elo- 
quence indeed, the expression of natural feeling, and striking 
representations, and beautiful composition, may delight us in a 
sermon as well as in other species of writing; but they cande- 
light us only when we are at ease respecting the truths enforced; 
either because we endeavour to make them the rule of our life, 
or because we regard them with the carelessness of ineredality. 
Voltaire selected the famous passage of Masillon in his ser- 
mon on the small number of the elect, as a specimen of sublime 
eloquence. But no man can read this passage with any emo- 
tions of delight, who either does not believe that he himseff is 
one of the elect, or who is not whelly incredulous as to the rep- 
resentation of the preacher. ‘To sermons, whatever may be 
the richness of their eloquence, few men will resort for the 
purpose of relaxation and entertainment. In their reading the 
faculties ought not to be unbent; they require a grave and 
somewhat severe state of mind, not indisposed to the reception 
of high thoughts and solemn considerations. But thisisa state, 
whieh te most men is irksome and painful. From the reading 
of sermons men are deterred likewise by the associations eon- 
heeted with this spécies of composition; by the impression of 
the many worthless diseourses of this sort—some, which are 
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dull in their thoughts, and slovenly in their style, and appear to 
have been written, as they are read, with no other feeling than 
that of tediousness and labor; some, which are captious and 
ill-tempered, whose authors represent what they call our duty 
as unpleasantly as may be, and then endeavour to drive us to 
its performance by threats and reproaches; some, which are 
founded upon views of our condition and God’s moral govern- 
ment, to which no man, unless when they are kneaded into 
him by education, can readily bring himself to assent; and 
others finally, which have the character of requiring too much, 
and of putting the standard of duty too high, but which in 
fact only misrepresent our duty, and require something else 
than what reason and religion demand; for if it be otherwise, 
it is as strange a complaint, as it would be to say that they 
require us to be too happy, and to have too great a regard to 
our own interest. All the indisposition to their reading pro- 
duced by these various causes a volume of sermons must have 
m°rit enough to overcome, a merit of no very easy acquisition, 
from the very nature of the subjects of which they ought te 
treat, and to which few writers of sermons in our country 
have attained. ‘This merit however is possessed by the ser- 
mons in the present small collection, which will preserve the 
memory of its author, as we think he would wish to be remem- 
bered. 

These sermons are distinguished for good sense; an origin- 
ality of manner and thought, which displays the mind of the 
writer, and gives them a distinctive character; great simpli- 
eity, plainness, and, if we may use such a phrase, directness 
of expression; an unusual propriety and accuracy in the use 
of words; and great correctness, and sometimes great beauty 
of imagery. ‘They are, what very many sermons are not, 
adapted to the real character, and real circumstances of men. 
The persons whom their author addressed were not the erea- 
tures of his imagination; they were not beings, such as many 
preachers seem to faney to themselves as their hearers, who, 
if we may judge from the motives urged upon them, and the 
affections to which they are exhorted, are no more like human 
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beings than like any thing else in the universe; they were the 
actual men, women, and children of his congregation. The 
views of our character, our condition, and our duties, which 
are given or implied in these discourses, are conformable to 
reality and life. ‘There is nothing in them of the romance of 
sermon-writing, nothing better than the truth, plus beau que la 
verité, as somebody told Voltaire there was in his histories. 

This volume may give to a stranger a just notion of that 
style of rational and manly preaching, which has been the 
boast of our metropolis—a kind of preaching solemn and se- 
rious, but with no purpose of exciting any temporary emotions 
of terror; devotional, but without enthusiasm, beeause its ob- 
ject is to make devotion an habitual feeling; inculeating ev- 
ery branch of morality, and applying the motives of religion 
to the every day duties of life; and instructing men without 
ostentation in the character and evidences of our religion, and 
in the meaning and design of the sacred writings. While we 
have such preachers as the author of these sermons, religion 
will never be deprived of any of its proper influence, by the 
manner in which it is exhibited by its friends. There is no 
perversity of mind which can find any thing to ridicule in dis- 
courses like these. ‘They display truths, which no man, who 
thinks at all, ean think that he will not be the happier for 
believing, if their belief have its proper effect; they inculcate 
duties, which no man ean pretend that he will not be the bet- 
ter for practising. 

There are in this volume only eight sermons, of not unusu- 
al length, with the addition of some notes, and a charge deliv- 
ered at the ordination of a colleague. The subjeets of these 
sermons are as follow: 


“TI. Duties resulting from the esteem and love, which the 
members of a Christian congregation owe to their minister. 
(Preached previously to the ordination of a colleague.) 

“ II. The tenderness of Jesus Christ. (Preached on Good 
Friday.) 

“ Til. The immortality of man the important consequence 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. (Preached on Easter-day.) 

“IV. There is sufficient evidence that the Christian reli 
20 
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gion began in the early part of the first century, notwithstanding 
no notice is taken of it by a great number of the writers of that 
age. (Preached on Whitsunday.) 

“ V. The effect of Christian principles in rendering the 
female heart benevolent. (Preached before the Boston Female 
Asylum ) 

“* Vi. Asummary of several important duties. (Preached 
on the Sunday before Advent ) 

* VII. Jesus Christ the Prince of Peace. (Preached on 
Christmas day.) 

*“ VIII. The end of the year. {(Preached on the last Sun. 
day of the year.’’) , 


To the first of these sermons a number of notes are ap- 
pended, which contain much amusing and learned criticism, 
with regard to the composition of sermons, the character of 
those of the English and French preachers, of Vieyra, the 
Portuguese jesuit, and of the homilies of the Greek and Latin 


fathers. 
The fourth sermon is, we believe, original in its subject. 


Between the year twenty seven, in which, or about which 
time, our Saviour was baptized by John, and the year one 
hundred and seventeen, the end of the reign of Trajan, at which 
time there is no controversy that Christianity existed, various 
heathen authors wrote, who have made no mention of the Chris- 
tians. "The object of the sermon is to account for this silence; 
which is done by shewing that the greater part of them, viz. 
fourteen, wrote on such subjects, that no mention or notice of 
the existence of a body of Christians could with any proprie- 
ty be introduced into their writings. Of five others, viz. Per- 
sius, Petronius Arbiter, Seneea the younger, the elder Pliny, 
and Plutarch, it is remarked, that they might have mentioned 
them, but have not; but that their silence is an objection of little 
weight, as they have omitted many other important facts, which 
undoubtedly existed in that age. ‘The eight remaining hea- 
then authors of that period either speak of the Christians by 
name, or probably allude to them. Of Jewish authors, Philo 
probably wrote before this period; and with regard to the tes- 
timony of Josephus, reference is made to Lardner. In the 
above statement, Pliny is placed in the second class of heather 
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writers, Who might have mentioned the Christians, but have 
not. In respect to him however it is remarked, that it would 
not be easy, after the most careful perusal, to discover a place 
in his voluminous work, in which the author would, by his 
subjects, be led to speak of Christianity; for it is altogether a 
work, not of civil or religious, but of natural history. In one 
hook, for example, he treats of beasts, in another of birds, in 
another of fishes, in another of minerals. Petronius Arbiter 
is likewise placed in the second class. Weshould be dispos- 
ed to place him among those from whom no mention of Chris- 
tianity was to be expected. We never have waded far into 
his filth, but if we may trust our own knowledge and the re- 
port of others, he is little else than a writer of obscure stories 
of loathsome indecency. It is only fragments of him which 
have come down to us. If we remove this writer and Pliny 
into the first class, there will then remain only three out of 
twenty seven authors, from whom any notice of Christianity 
could have been expected, and by whom it is not mentioned or 
alluded to. 

We will now give one or two extraeis to justify, as far as 
ean be done in this manner, the opinion which we have ex- 
pressed of these discourses. The first is from the third dis- 
course, in which the preacher, after speaking of the consela- 
tion, which the belief of immortality affords to the unfortu- 
nate, proceeds to address the prosperous. 

“ T observe, in the fourth place, that immortality is not only 
a comfort to the afflicted, but that it is also a consoling doctrine 
to the prosperous. Some of you, my hearers, possess health, 
and youth, and admiring friends: the world smiles on you; 
your hearts beat high with ardent expectations; and every ob- 
ject promises you a new pleasure. Others of you have wealth, 
and honors, and comely and well-disposed children, who both 
obey and love you, who are daily improving in knowledge and 
good habits, and on whom you depend for comfort and support 
in your declining years. These things are all charming: It is 
fervently to be wished that they may last, and that you may not 
be disappointed in your fond anticipations. You have now such 
a taste for happiness, that you must be very unwilling to lose 


it. But you know it cannot continue long in the present world. 
Youth and all its pleasures are passing rapidly away: you will 
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soon be in the middle of life, and cre long on the confines of old 
age. Those of you who have reached either of these terms, 
cannot promise yourselves a lasting continuance of your pros- 
perity. Time is giving you repeated warnings, that you will 
soon be summoned to depart. He is daily robbing you ofa 
part of yourselves; pulling out your teeth, tearing away your 
hair, stiffening your limbs, covering your face with wrinkles, 
untuning your voice, quenching the fire of your eyes, and im- 
pairing your memory. The wealth and honors, which you 
possess, those who are younger than you, are eagerly snatching 
from you; and if not, you cannot carry them away; you will 
soon lie down in the grave, and leave them all behind you. Is 
it net then desirable, that there should be a state, in which your 
youth will be restored and rendered immortal; in which you 
will receive your bodies cured of every defect; and in which, 
though you do not recover your wealth and honors, you will 
obtain what is infinitely more valuable? Is not this what you 
all wish? and must not the prosperous in particular most ar- 
dently desire, that there may be truth in the doctrine, which 
promises them a restoration of their felicity with unfading lus- 
tre and never ceasing improvement? 


The seventh sermon is eloquent and impressive. We will 
give one passage as an example, among other things, of that 
truth and forcibleness of address which is characteristic of 
these discourses. It is unnecessary to state its connexion. 


“ You must first learn the lesson of humility. What do 
any of you possess, of which you have reason to be proud? 

** You are vain of your beauty; you frequently contemplate 
your image with self complacence; and you hope to become 
the object of general admiration: But you never receive so 
much homage, as your heart demands; and when you look at 
yourself more attentively, you secretly confess and lament, that 
you exact more than is justly your due; for you can perceive 
some things in your face and person, which you would be glad 
to mend. The eye of envy can discern your defects still more 
plainly; and even candor must allow, that your form is not 
faultless; that you have not that ideal beauty, which the paint- 
er and statuary can express, but which probably was never yet 
bestowed on any human being. Although then you sometimes 
delight in yourself, yet you are not always satisfied with your 
personal charms; and still less with the effect, which they pro- 
duce on others. 

** You boast of your riches: But you know that you are 
not as affluent, as you wish to appear; that you have not suffi- 
cient wealth to satisfy the demands of avarice er the Jove of 
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pleasure; that you are obliged to deny yourself many gratifica- 
tions, because you are unable to purchase them; that you are 
still compelled to toil; that there are other men richer than 
you; that you have not yet attained the summit of gold, on 
which you expect to find rest and peace; and that though some 
persons fall down before you, yet that their worship is merce- 
nary and mean, and consequentiy cannot confer any honor, be- 
cause no Man pays respect to mere wealth, unless he expects 
to derive some advantage from his homage. 

“ You are proud of your talents and learning: But how lit- 
tle do you know, in comparison ot what there is to be known? 
You excel in one or two points; but how deficient are you in 
others! Of this you are conscious; and whilst you carefully 
conceal your imperfections from the world, you are perpetually 
afraid that it will discover the secret. ‘The envious, it is true, 
depreciate you below what you deserve; but at the same time, 
you are sensible, that you pass among your irienc's for more 
than you are worth; that you are not acquainted with as many 
languages, arts, and sciences, as they suppose; that in many 
branches of knowledge you are quite superticial; that you have 
acquired only a few of the terms; and though when you deal 
them out with fluency, you make the ignorant stare, yet you 
feel all the while, that you ought not to derive any pleasure 
from theit applause, or be proud of such a vain display. Even 
when you endeavour to exhibit the talents, which you really 
possess, talents, which a long and laborious education, and the 
agony of thought, have in some measure moulded and polished 
into an harmonious form, though you semetimes succeed, yet 
you find by experience that you more frequently fail. You 
can seldom originate what is new, perspicuous, or interesting. 
After the most industrious efforts, you cannot produce any 
thing which pleases yourself, or which ought to please others. 
Your thoughts and expressions for the most part are cold, trite, 
and obscure. When the rare moment of inspiration at last ar- 
tives, it so frequently comes without any act of your own, that 
you have no more reason to be proud of it, than of any natural 
advantage, which is independent of yourself: for it descends 
unbidden, like the lightning of heaven; it flashes suddenly on 
your mind, and soon leaves it in darkness and gloom. Your 
partial friends, who behold the reflection of the light in the 
next public exhibition of yourself, fondly hope that you can al- 
ways be as brilliant, if you please: but you know that their ex- 
pectations are vain, and that the flame of genius is not subject 
to yourcommand. During a long life, spent in painful study, 
and anxious watching for the sacred fire, you may be able once 
or twice to compose a work, which will affect, delight, or as- 
tonish the world; but the rest of your productions, you will 
confess, ought to be consigned to everlasting oblivion, as there 
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is nothing in them to charm or enlighten mankind. Besides, 
what ought to humble you is, that your genius is frequently 
accompanied with the most pitiable weakness, with such a pul. 
pable departure from the rules of common sense and common 
prudence, with such caprices and prejudices, that even vulvar 
men deride you. You are commonly so little acquainted with 
the ordinary course of human affairs, that a fool may deceive 
you, and a knave, by flattering your vanity, render you the 
prey of the grossest impositions. Of this in time you will be. 
come sensible; and on the whole you will learn from experi- 
ence, that talents and learning without humility can never fill 
your heart with peace.” p. 235-240 





Our limits will not allow us to gratify ourselves and our 





readers in making any further extraets. This volume is one 
of those works, on which we are willing to rest the literary 
character of our country. We expect soon to see another col- 
lection of discourses, to which likewise we shall be proud to 
refer a stranger—the posthumous sermons of one, whose name 
will be to us semper acerbum, semper honoratum. We pre- 
sume that we are at liberty to state, that the author of the 
present volame is the Rey. James Freeman, pb. pb. senior 
‘Rector at King’s chapel, Boston. 


ARTICLE 7. 

4 sketch of the history of Maryland, during the three first years 
after its settlement: ‘To which is prefixed a copious intro- 
duction. By John Leeds Boxman. Baltimore: Edward J. 
Coale, 1814, Svo. 


W: begin to feel the miseries of reviewers. Mr. Bozman 
has awakened us to a sense of our situation. We have been 
reading his copious intreduction to the history of Maryland, fill- 
ing two hundred and fifty nine octavo pages, and his history of 
that state for the three years after its settlement occupying about 
eighty two; to all which is appended about forty closely printed 
pages of notes aud illustrations. He announces his intention 
of continuing this history. Our minds are oppressed by the 
recollection of what we have gone through, and the phantasms 
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of Mr. Bozman’s future volumes are haunting our imagina- 
tion. He has filled eighty two pages with the history of the 
three first years of the state of Maryland, which brings its 
history down to the year 1638. Beiween this and the year 
4812 there is an interval of one hundred and seventy four 
years, the history of which, at the rate of eighty two pages 


- for three years, will fill no less than four thousand seven hun- 


dred and fifty pages, allowing nothing for notes and illustra- 
tions; and without these will oceupy somewhat more than 
twelve other volumes of the present size. Lo, what it is,” 
as good old Bishop Hall exelaimed:— 


“ Lo, what it is, that makes white rags so deare.” 


There is nothing of particular interest in the history of 
these three first years. Dr. Holmes, in his Annals, has relat- 
ed every thing concerning them, that one at the present day 
desires to know, in fewer lines than Mr. Bozman has pages. 
Most of the records of the colony likewise for this period are 
lost, by which its historian thinks that the present age has 
been deprived of the knowledge of many valuable facts. In 
consequence of this loss, he has been obliged to make out his 
work in a manner, of which the fellowing may afford some no- 
tion. 4, The laws sent over by the proprietor of the colony 
were rejected by an assembly of the colonists, and he gives the 
whole record of their proceedings on this occasion. | 2, ‘There 
was a contest between lord Baltimore and one Claiborne, who 
had possession of the island of Kent. Some men of the latter 
fired upon and killed some of the colonists. ‘They were af- 
terwards seized, and brought to trial, and we have a copy of 
the indictment, and of the consequent legal process on the oc- 
casion, 3, There is found among the old records of the state 
a mutilated, and in some parts unintelligible, copy of what 
purports to be a petition of Claiborne, respecting this dispute, 
to the king in council, and of the doings of the council respect- 
ing it. They are both of no sort of importance, and there is 
‘ome doubt whether they are authentic, Bat Mr. Bozman 
has given the whole, and discussed the question of their an- 
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thenticity. In this way he has made his history; and consid. 
ering that he has written so much with such seanty mate. 
rials, what will he not effect, when he comes down to later 
times, and can pour upon us the journals of the Senate and 
{louse of Assembly, and deluge us with all the county records 
in the state? 

As an introduction to this history, Mr. Bozman has given 
us an account of all the voyages of discovery to North Amer. 
ica, beginning with that of Cabot, and of all the attempts at 
colonization, whether successful or not, at Canada, and Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland, and Plymouth, and Virginia, and 
North Carolina, which took place previously to the settle. 
ment of Maryland. Things are understood by analogy and 
comparison; and he must have thought that we could not 
properly comprehend the voyage of lord Baltimore, and the 
foundation of his colony, without his giving us all this initia. 
tory detail; for we can imagine no other connexion which it 
has with the history of Maryland. In these accounts there is 
no original research; he has taken for his guide Dr. Holmes’ 
Annals, (avery respectable and useful publication, ) and seems to 
be acquainted with some of the principal authorities only through 
the medium ofthat work. He has kept clear, as far as possi- 
ble, of every thing interesting and valuable, and this in a man- 
ner so uniform and remarkable, that one can hardly aseribe it 
to any thing but natural instinet. We will give a passage, 
which has about the average merit of the book, containing 
as much entertainment and instruction as the greater half ol 
those to which the reader may open ata venture. It is unfor- 


tunately necessary to give one of some length, to make it cleat 


that it is a succession of petty details, and not the narrative 
of such as are necessary to connect important facts. 


“ De Monts, with his two ships, sailed from Havre de 
Grace on the 7th of March, 1604, and, after a passage of only 
one month, arrived at Cap de la Héve, in Nova Scotia. Ina 
harbor very near this cape, to the southwest, he met with an 
interloping vessel, commanded by one Rossignol, a 'renchmah, 
who was trading there with the Indians without licence; {0 
which reason he seized his ship and cargo, and called the har 
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bor port Rossignol. Coasting thence further to the southwest, 
he arrived at another haven, which his people named Port Mut- 
ton, on account of a sheep which either leaped or tumbled over- 
board here, and was drowned. From this port they coasted the 
peninsula to the southwest; doubled Cape Sable, and came to 
anchor in the bay of St. Mary. They afterwards proceeded 
to examine an extensive bay on the northwest of the peninsula, 
to which they gave the name of La Baye Francois, but which 
is now called the Bay of Funday. On the southeastern side of 
this bay they discovered a narrow strait. into which they enter- 
ed, and soon found themselves in a spacious bason, environed 
with hills, and bordered with fertile meadows. Pontrincourt 
was so delighted with this place, that he determined to make it 
his residence, and proposed to send for his family, and settle 
there. Upon which De Monts, in virtue of his commission, 
made him a grant of it; and Pontrincourt gave it the name of 
Port Royal, which grant was afterwards, in the year 1607, cons 
firmed to him by Henry 1V. It has since been known by the 
name of Annapolis Royal. From Port Royal or Annapolis, De 
Monts sailed still further up the Bay of Funday, in search of a 
copper mine, then said to lie at the head of that bay. While De 
Monts was thus engaged in his coasting voyage, Champlain, who 
had been despatched in a long boat, immediately after their arri- 
val at Cap de la Héve, to search for a proper place for a settles 
ment, in examining the Bay of Funday, pursuant to the instruc 
tions of De Monts, came to a large river on the northwest side 
of the bay, which he called St. John’s, originally called by the 
natives Ouy-gondy. From this river, Champlain coasted the 
bay southwestwardly twenty leagues, until he came to another 
river, in exploring which he met with a small island, in the 
middle of that river, and about half a league in circumference, 
to which he gave the name of L’ Isle de St. Croiz. This isl 
and,” &c. pp. 118, 119. 


The life of Captain Smith, as written by Belknap, is as in- 
leresting as a romance, and some might expect that what re- 
lated to him in Mr. Bozman’s work would have been a sort of 
island in a desert; but in this part of his history the way is as 
heayy and laborious, and every thing presented to view as 
dull and barren as in any other. We give one passage with- 
out selection. 


“ We are now to accompany Mr. Smith in his voyage up 
the Chesapeake. The first object of his notice, as they natu- 
rally presented themselves, was that cluster of islands, now 
‘usually denominated the Tangier islands; the largest of which, 
21 
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from their first discoverer, still retains the name of Smith’s 
island. Leaving these islands, it appears, that he then explor. 
ed the eastern shores of what is now called Poconoke Bay, into 
which the river Poconoke empties. Departing from thence, 
he passed a high point of land, which he called Point Plover, 
but which inall probability was the same point now well known 
under the denomination of Watkyns’s Point, and referred to in 
the charter or grant of Maryland to the lord Baltimore, as the 
most southern part of that province bordering on the Chesa. 
peake. In doubling this point or cape he fell in with some 
shoals formed by another cluster of islands, said by some to 
have been the same, as those since called Watts’s islands, by 
others Holland’s islands. ‘To these shoals, probably from their 
difficult and perplexed navigation, he gave the name of Limdéo, 
From thence he stood over again to the eastern shore, and dis- 
covered a river called by the natives Cuscarawacock. On this 
river lived the nations of Sarapinak, Nause, Arseck, and Nan- 
tiguack, (of which, probably, the word Vanticoke is a corrup- 
tion), said by him to be the best traders of any Indians in those 
parts. They told the English of a great nation, called Massa- 
womecks, in search of whom, Smith returned by Limbo, into 
the bay. Leaving the shallows of the eastern shore, he ap- 
pears to have stood over to the western shore, but not to have 
fallen in with it until he came to a river, which he called Bolus 
river; but which is said to be that which is now called the Pa- 
tapsco. Somewhere in the upper part of the bay, he fell in 
with seven canoes full of Indians, who turned out to be the 
Massawomecks, who were then making war upon the Susque- 
hanocks and the Tockwocks. When they first met, the Mas- 
sawomecks made a show ot hostility, but suffering themselves 
to be persuaded of the friendly dispositicn of the English, after 
a mutual exchange of presents they departed. The English 
are said to have next entered a river, called the Tockwock, on 
which lived a nation of the same name In a palisaded town, in 
order to guard themselves against the Massawomecks.”’ pp. 
151, 152,153.‘ 

In one instance Mr. Bozman has manifested something 
like forbearance. He had prepared an account of the attempt 
to settle South Carolina by the Freneh Huguenots, bat this he 
has omitted; because he professes to suppose, that it might 
be thought to lave too little connexion with the history of 
Maryland. It would have had quite as much connexion, as 
the greater part of what he has published. The feeling, 
however, which led him to its suppression, whatever it might 
he, did not long coutinue. <A short distance after his notice 
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of this omission, he gives an account of the settlement of Ply- 
mouth. But the settlers at Plymouth were Puritans, and 
there would have been no Puritans, if the reformation had not 
taken place; and Mr. Bozman therefore takes this oceasion 
to introduce a chapter, containing a sketch of the history of 
the reformation. Now we are not disposed to be unreasonable. 
A good account of the reformation is valuable, under whatever 
strange title we may purchase it, whether that of a history of 
Maryland, or a history of the island of Jamaica; but unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Bozman’s account is of no more value than any 
other part of his work. He has told us nothing true of which 
any man of common information can be supposed ignorant, 
and he has told us more than one thing which is false. He has 
revived the calumny against Luther, of his being incited to op- 
pose the corruptions of popery, by the transfer of the privi- 
lege of selling indulgences from the Augustines te the Domin- 
icans. We have more than one reason for thinking that Mr. 
Bozman is not a man of very extensive reading, but he may 
have heard of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, and we will 
now inform him that this history was translated by Dr. Mae- 
laine, who has added to it a number of valuable notes, and that 
in these notes some things are established, with considerahle 
force of evidence, and among others the falsity of the story 
which he has repeated.* In his account of the settlement at 
Plymouth, te which this history of the reformation is prefixed, 
Mr. Bozman, in the same spirit which led him to repeat the 
story concerning Luther, has made some attempts to degrade 
the memory of those, whom we are proud to eall our ances- 
tors; men whose merit, he must excuse us for saying, we doubt 
whether he has the capacity of estimating. We at least have 
uot the humility to vindicate them from his attacks. 

We have intimated our opinion that the reading of this 
gentleman has been rather limited, and we will produce one 
or two curious passages, by which we have been confirmed in 
our belief. Speaking of Pope Alexander VI, the father of 
Cesar Borgia, he says: 


* Cent. xvie c. ii. sect. 1. note. 
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“ The curiosity of a free American citizen of the United 
States, may perhaps be excited to a desire to know a little of 
the character of a man, who once had the power of making a 
grant of the land they live in.” p. 17. 


He then gives us a passage concerning him, as quoted by 
Roscoe from Guicciardini, “ an Italian historian,” as he in. 
forms us, “ of great estimation.”” We can assure Mr. Boz. 
man that we were acquainted with a considerable number of 
free American citizens of the United States who, we serious. 
ly believe, did know a little of the character of Alexander VI, 
even before the publication of his history of Maryland. 

This is not the only specimen of our author’s friendliness 
of information. On some oecasion he “ begs leave to adda 
quotation from a work, which he has once or twice before 
cited, and which has been always held in high estimation by 
the literati of all Europe.””. The work is Bayle’s Dictionary, 
He afterward proceeds to sive us some account of its author. 

Of Bayle and Hume he appears to bea great admirer, 
The latter he has endeavoured to imitate in his indirect attacks 
on Christianity. Nothing however can be more heavy and awk- 
ward than his attempts of this sort. Speaking of the indul- 
gences granted by Leo X, he sayss 


“ As the Christian religion, in its then organized state, 
acknowledged, and in the consent of a large majority of that 
religion still acknowledges the papal power, of granting a par- 
don and remission of all sins, Leo was naturally induced, 
through his philosophic and unbelieving mind, to yield to the 
superstition of his flock.” p. 172. 

Again: 

“ These indulgences certainly appear to the eye of reason, 
however long they may have beer sanctioned by Christian 
usage and practice, as totally repugnant to those moral princi- 
ples, adopted by the common consent of all mankind.” p. 173. 


Again: 

*“ The good old Christian principle of ‘ compelling men to 
come in, that the house may be filled,’ not a little recommend: 
ed by Luther in Germany, and ardently adopted and enforced 
by Calvin in Geneva, was now as zealously revived in England 
by Mary.” pp, 185, 186. 

Again: 

She took the shorter method of roasting themalive. The 
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beneficial effects of this mode of Christian compulsion were 
soon perceived.” jy. 186. 

We shall quote no more passages of this sort, except one 
which is quite remarkable. 

“ It cannot be asserted, however, that this pope Alexander 


was a worse man than Henry the eighth of England, the great 
royal reformer. What ornaments to Christianity are such 


characters!”’ p. 18. 


Mr. Bozman cannot here be aeeused of imitation. It is 
beyond all question the first time that our religion was made 
accountable for the lives of men of such character. We do 
yot know what better return we can make to him for the piee- 
es of valuable information which it was his intention to be- 
stow onus American readers, than to take the trouble distinet- 
ly to state to him in return, that Christianity is in fact no more 
accountable for the vices of Alexander VI and Henry VIII, 
than it is for Mr. John Leeds Bozman’s having written so 
worthiess a book about the History of Maryland. 


ARTICLE S8. 


Psyche, with other poems, by the late Mrs. Henry Tighe. Phil- 
adelphia, J. & A. Y. Humphreys, 1812. 12mo. pp. 230. 


Tue fable of Cupid and Psyche is to be traced to no 
higher origin than Apuleius, a Platonic philosopher of the 
second century. It is found in one of his writings, whose title 
is the Golden Ass, a work which he himself deseribes as a 
collection of fables. In this work, he represents himself as 
having heen changed by magic into the form of an ass, and in 
this state as having passed through various adventures, and 
witnessed various scenes, till at last he recovered the shape of 
man. During his transformation he was seized and earried 
to a eave of robbers, the original perhaps of that described in 
Gil Blas. To the same subterranean retreat, was one day 
brought by the robbers a beautiful young lady. She was con- 
signed by the banditti to the care of an old woman, who su- 
perintended their domesti¢ concerns. She was full of dis- 
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tress, and her keeper, for the sake of relieving her affliction, 
related to her the story of Cupid and Psyche. 

Psyche was the third and youngest daughter of a king, 
whose name and country are left to the fancy of the reader, 
{n consequence of her surprising beauty, she was worshipped, 
with the ceremonies consecrated to Venus, whose altars were 
deserted and forgotten; and the goddess, whose service was thus 
neglected and prophaned, sent her son to avenge her w rongs, 
In the mean time however Psyche, though she had the venera- 
tion, had not the love of any of her admirers. Her two elder 
sisters were married, but she remained single and disconsolate, 
On this account her father consulted an oracle, and received 
for answer, that she was to be exposed on a rock, with the 
rites of marriage mingled with those of a funeral, that no 
mortal would be her husband, but a winged being, fierce, eruel, 
and malicious, who subdued all things, and who was feared 
even by Jove. The oracular command was obeyed, and Psy- 
che, weeping and trembling, was exposed in solitude to her fate. 

From the place of her exposure, which on one side was 
the summit of a precipice, she was borne by Zephyrus toa 
grove beneath, and to a palace, splendid as those in Arabian 
fiction. Here all her wishes were gratified or prevented. Deli- 
cious food, baths, seft couches, and delightful musie were all 
provided. In the darkness and silence of night she was visit- 
ed by her lover, but he departed at the approach of day, and 
afforded her no opportunity of beholding his form and counte- 
nanee. All this continued for some time; but one night he in- 
formed her, that her sisters, the next day, would visit the rock, 
where she was exposed, for the purpose of lamenting her as 
dead. He warned her of the danger of an interview with 
them, as what would probably produce much evil to him, and 
ruin to herself; and he told her at the same time, that the du- 
ration of her happiness depended upon her never beholding his 
person. Of the interview with her sisters, however, Psyche 
became passionately desirous; and at last, by entreaties and 
blandishments, obtained from her lover permission, that Zephy- 
rus should transport them to the palaee in the same manner 
in which she had been conveyed. ‘This was accordingly done; 
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hut her sisters were filled with envy at her prosperity, and 
plotted together the means of its destruction. At their third 
visit, by making use of some false stories, and by appealing to 
the oracle before mentioned, and by taking advantage also of 
the warning of her lover against her beholding his person, 
they persuaded her, that she had been married to a monster, a 
serpent, by whom she would in a short time be devoured, if 
she did not prevent it by destroying him in his sleep. Psy- 
che believed the story, spent the day in trouble and hor- 
vor, and before night seereted in her bed chamber a lamp 
and an instrument of death. Her lover came as usual, 
and fell asleep: Psyche rises, brings the lamp, approach- 
es, and the god of love appears before her. The whole of 
this scene is deseribed with great beauty and effect in the fol- 
lowing passage,* which is not however from the poem of Mrs. 
Tighe. he description is sufficiently conformable to that of 
Apuleius,t except that the third verse has reference to an alle- 
sorical interpretation of the story hereafter to be mentioned. 


Now trembling, now distracted; bold, 
And now irresolute she seems; 
The blue lamp glimmers in her hold, 
And in her hand the dagger gleams. 
Prepared to strike, she verges near, 
The blue light glimmering from above, 
The urpgovus sight expects with fear, 
And—gazes on the Gop of Love! 
—— 
* We have found this passage in the Quarterly Review of Mrs. 
Tighe’s poem. It is there said to be taken from a poem on the same 
subject, published some years past. 


t The following passage, is from Apuleius’s description of Cupid. It 
has perhaps more beauty than any other which could be selected from 
his story. 

“Videt capitis aurei genialem casariem, ambrosia temulentam, cer- 
vices lacteas, genasque purpureas, pererrantes crinium globos decoriter 
'mpeditos, alios antependulos, alios retropendulos... +. . + Per humeros 
volatilis Dei pinnz roscide micanti flore candicant; et quamyis alis qui- 


*scentibus, extime plumulz tencllz ac delicate, tremule resultantes, in- 
Wnete lasciviunt.” 
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Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. 


Not such a young and wanton child 
As poets feign, or sculptors plan; 
No, no, she sees with transport wild, 
Eternal beauty veil’d in man. 
His cheek’s ingrain’d carnation glow’d 
Like rubies on a bed of pearls, 
And down his ivory shoulders flowed 
In clustering braids his golden curlss 
Soft as the cygnet’s down his wing's; 
And as the falling snow-flake fair, 
Each light elastic feather springs, 
And dances in the balmy air. 
The pure and vital stream he breathes 
Makes e’en the lamp shine doubly bright, 
While its gay flame enamour’d wreathes 
And gleams with scintillating light.” 


Psyche was overwhelmed with wonder and delight; she 
held the lamp with an unsteady hand, and a quantity of burn. 
ing oil fell from it upon the neck of the god. He started from 
his slumbers, reproached her for her neglect of his warning, 
and for the crime she had meditated, and spread his wings to 
depart. Psyche clung to him, was borne with him through 
the air, till at last, relaxing her hold, she was left by him on 
the ground. 

Venus soon learnt the extent of her son’s disobedienee, and 
determined to visit a full retribution on its author. The for- 
lorn and wandering Psyche, after endeavouring, without sue- 
eess, to obtain the protection of Juno and Ceres, and finding 
herself proclaimed as a runawey by Venus, and a reward of 
seven kisses offered to him by whom she might be discovered 
and returned,* determines voluntarily to deliver herself up to 
her enemy. Venus reeeives her in a manner very unworthy, 
as it will seem to many readers, of the goddess of love, up- 
braids her in violent language, chastises her with her ow 
hands, and bringing together a large number of different kinds 


* The whole conception cf the search after Psyche and the reward 
offered for her discovery is taken, as some of our readers will recollect, 
from the Idyll of Moschus; entitled ‘ Cupid runaway.’ 
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. of seeds, throws them in a heap, and commands her to sepa- 


rate them before night. Psyche gazes on them, stupified hy 
the contemptation of her task, and without any attempt to ex- 
ecute the command. A good natured little ant, however, who 
compassionates her sufferings, assembles the neighbouring na- 
tions of ants, brings them in a body, wave upon wave, (as 
Apuleius expresses it), and by their united labors they sepa- 
rate the seeds into distinct heaps. Venus returns from sup- 
per, drunk with wine, (vino madens,) fragrant with ointments, 
and her whole body entwined with wreaths of roses, sees the 
labor performed, throws Psyche a crust of poor bread, and con- 
fines her for the night. The next morning she shows her a 
flock of wild and fierce sheep, with golden fleeces, in a neigh- 
bouring pasture, and commands her to bring a quantity of 
their wool. She goes, but it is for the purpose of casting her- 
self into a river, to terminate all her miseries. The river 
speaks, (which we all know was the privilege of rivers in 
times of antiquity.) warns her against this aet of despe- 
ration, and informs her how the wool may be obtained, from 
the bushes in which it had been caught. Psyche gathers a 
large quantity and returns, but Venus is yet unsatisfied. She 
commands her to go to the fountain of the river Styx, and to 
return with a vessel full of its waters. Psyche sets out, but as 
she approaches, she perceives that the fountain is onthe sum- 
mit of a craggy precipice, guarded by great numbers of ser- 
pents, while its waters themselves utter voices of prohibition 
and commands to depart. She regards with despair the im- 
possible labor, but the bird of Jove, willing to propitiate the 
mistress of Cupid, descends, takes the vessel which she is ear- 
rying, fills it with the waters, and returns it to her again. Ve- 
hus now appoints a fourth labor, which is, to visit Proserpine, 
and to bring from her a box of celestial beauty. The shortest 
way to the shades, Psyche thinks is self-destruction. She 
goes to a tower for the purpose of casting herself headlong, 
but the tower speaks as the river had done before, (for which 
we are afraid there is no precedent or authority), expostu- 


lates with her on the unreasonableness of her design, and gives 
99 
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her information how the living may descend to the abodes of 
the dead. Psyche follows the directions which are given, 
obtains the box from Proserpine, and returns. But on her 
way back, her curiosity again nearly proves her destruction, 
Contrary to an express direetion which she had received 
from the tower, she opens the box, to examine its contents. It 
is filled with a deep and mortal sleep. ‘This overpowers 
Psyche, and she falls down at once in the midst of her way. 
Cupid, mean while, had been confined in his mother’s house, 
in consequence of the injury which he had received from the 
burning oil. Just about this time he had recovered, had 
flown out of his chamber window, (we follow the origina!.) and 
was seeking Psyche. He finds her in the state last described. 
Carefully wiping off the deep sleep. (we add nothing to the ab- 
surdity of Apuleius; his words are * deterso somno curiose,”) 
he. replaces it in the box, and awakes Psyche by pricking 
her with an arrow. He then flies to Jove. and obtains his con- 
sent to their union. Venus is reconciled to it through the in- 
tervention of the father of the gods, and his promise to make 
her daughter in law equal with a goddess. The gift of im- 
mortality is conferred upon Psyche, and her marriage with 
Cupid is celebrated in heaven. 

Such is the fable of Apuleius, which is eontained in the 
latter half of the fourth, the fifth, and part of the sixth book 
of the Golden Ass. ‘The story of Cupid and Psyche was a fa- 
vorite fietioa of the ancients, and statues and engraved gems 
are yet remaining, in which they are represented in various 
situations. Psyehe is in the Greek language the name for the 
soul, and principally, it would seem, from this cireumstance, 
the fable was early conceived to have an allegorical meaning. 
Fleuri (the editor of the edition in usum Delph.) traces this mode 
of explaining it to Fulgentius, a Christian Father of the sixth 
century; and Warburton” says, that “there was no man, though 
he regarded the golden ass as a thing of mere amusement, but 
saw that the story of Cupid and Psyche was a philosophie 
allegory of the progress of the soul to perfection, in the posses 


* Divine Legation, vol. i p.1. ¢.2. sec. 4, 
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ion of Divine Love and the reward of immortality.” For our- 
selves we have no belief that the story, as related by Apuleius, 
contains any hidden meaning, ner have we any admiration for 
its beauiy. ‘Lhere can be no appreach to plausibility, in giv- 
ing far the greater part of its meidents an allegorical inter- 
pretation. But even if the ease were otherwise, we should 
think sufficient objection might be brought against its having 
any serious purpose, from its whole complexion and style. 
With regard to the meaning which Warburton has suppesed. 
we think the single argument against it conclusive, which 

arises from the circumstance, that Cupid is represented in this 

story as he commonly appears in the heathen poets, in a man- 
ner utterly unfit to be a personification of Divine Love. He 

is indeed spoken of as a being litile older than usual; but oth- 

F erwise there is no change in his character. Venus too, who isa 

very principal personage in the story, and who, aecording to the 

_ aliegorieal interpretation of it, is the mother of Divine Loye, is 

a described by Apuleius as so unamiable a scold, and so coarse 

inher language and conduct, that one would think that some 

& morial female, of no better fame than the goddess, had sat for 

her character. When all the ideas embraced in Warburton’s 

supposition are fairly brought together, one is shocked at some- 

thing more than their incengruousness and absurdity. 

‘Lhe fable of Cupid and Psyche, as related by Apuleius, 
engages us only as a story, and by some occasional beauty of 
. expression. It has no power over the feelings, it gives us no 
| moral i impressions, it produces no concern about the charac- 

}ters introduced. Psyche is rendered wholly uninteresting, by 
: “her imbecility, her childish impertunity against repeated 

‘ Warnings of danger, her want of all firmness and dignity in 
her sufferings, and her idle curiosity, which at last nearly 





_ proves her destruction, ‘Lhe characters of the gods are 







_ Tepresented in the same style of burlesque, as they are in the 
. dialogues of Lucian, or, if we may trust our memory eoncern- 
q os books, with which we cannot pretend to have much ae- 
_ {uaintanee, in the ribald imitations of Homer and Virgil. 
genus is described, as we have said, beating Psyche with her 
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own hands, bawling* out her inveetives against her son, hay- 
ing her face swelled with anger, and giving a deadly grin (re- 
nidens exitiabile) in imposing one of her labors upon Psyche. 
We shall not quote, for the edification of our readers, any 
specimens of her scolding; but one of her waiting maids, who 
seems to have cauglit the spirit of her mistress, and who first 
meets Psyche, as the latter comes to deliver herself up, tells 
her, among other bitter words, that she is particularly glad 
that she has fallen into her hands, aud that in so doing she 
The character of Jove is not 
There is 
throughout the story a great coarseness of style and thought, 
Nothing, for instance, cen 


has got into the claws of hell. 
more respectable, than that of Venus is amiable. 


and want of poetical conception. 
be more unpoetical, than to awake Cupid by sealding him 
with burning oil, or than all the subsequent references which 
are made to his misfortune. With regard to the mere story, 
some of its absurdities appear im the abstract we have given. 
It is impossible (to notice ene example) that Psyche, though 
she had néver beheid her lover, could have been so ignoraut 
of his form, as to doubt whether he were a man or a serpent. 
The speaking tower is the most clumsy of all machinery. 
But this, and some other things, may perhaps be tolerated, if 
what we are much iaelined to believe be the facet, that the 
Jatter part of the history, at least, was intended by its author 
for burlesque writing. 

Worthless however as this fable is in the original, it has 
given oecasion to some modern imitations of considerable beaut! 
and merit. The work of Apuleius in which it is contained was 
published within thirty years afier the invention of printing 
and, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the episode 
of Cupid and Psyche had been translated into many of the 
languages of Europe. ‘These however were meagre versio) 
which copied, with obstinate fidelity, all the faults of tl 
original. It was not, therefore, until Moliere made it tl? 
subject of a comedy, that it was fairly known to any but st" 
dents of ancicut literature. It has been said that he was 4 


* Jam inde a foribus quam maxime boans. 
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Visted in this work by Corneille; and it seems not improbable 
* trom the character of the piece. 
Apuleius, however, was destined to higher honors. While 
the eomedy of Moliere was yet recent and familiar, La Fon- 
 taine took the same subject, and omitting or modifying what is 
3 ofiensive or uninteresting, and supplying what is deficient in 
Fy the original, he produced one of the mest amusing ef roman- 
| 4 ces. He eomplaims of the labor it cost him; but it has no ap- 
, q pearance of labor. Allis easy, and simple, and colloquial. 
His gay and natural humor animates every incident, and gives 
the force of satire to every reflection. Even some parts of 
Apuleius, which seem least susceptible of ornament and inter- 
a est, are made to minister to the general effect. "The selemni- 
a ty of Psyche’s fate is relieved by humorous but appropriate 
: ceremonies, and her fearful visit to Proserpine is rendered 
amusing, by a hint drawn from ‘he object of her errand, that 
an artificial complexion could be found no where but in Ere- 
bus. Even the speaking tower becomes irresistibly ludierous 
by its politeness and gallantry: and, instead of the menotonous 
address in Apuleius, this unwieldy and unpoetieal machine 
converses with all the fluency and garrulity of a petit-maitre. 
“ Bon jour, Psyche,” lui dit elle, “ que votre voyage vous 
' soit heureux! Ce m’ est un trés grand honneur de vous rece- 





voir entre mes murs: jJamois rien de si charmant n’ y étoit en- 
tré.’* And afterwards, when she returns discolored and dis- 
guised by opening the forbidde:: box, she is again accosted in a 
style still more familiar, and almost impertinent: * Quoi! ¢’ est 
vous, Psych¢? qui vous a teint le visage de ecite sorte? Allez 
vite vous laver,j ete. In almost every case he has been thus 
successful in imparting his own gay spirit to the conduct and 
machinery of his piece. The delusion of apparent facility is 
perfect. La Fontaine does not write—he converses. 
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* Good day, Psychee I hope your journey will be prosperous. I 
consider it a great honor to receive you within my walls, They have 
never been entered by any thing so charming before. 


a T What! is it you, Psyche? Who has discolored your face in this 
a manner? Go quickly and wash yourself. 
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With such predecessors and rivals, Mrs. Tighe selected 
the story of Psyche for the subject of a poem. Shie too has 
considered the story as allegorical; but in her allegory, Cupid 


























is the personification not of divine but of human love. She 


has placed her heroine at once in fairy land, and surrounded 

her with personifications of the virtues and passions, by which JR 

she is to be supported or misled. : 
The poem of Mrs. ‘Tighe opens by discovering Psyche in 

the midst of her wanderings, oppressed with sorrow aud ex- 


hausted by fatigue; but before the cause of her sufferings is ex. JF 





plained, we are hurried back to her origin and descent. Itis 
difficult to tell by what authority, or for what purpose, we are 
thus borne into the middle of the action, and then returned to 
its proper opening. ‘The reason would be obvious, if the pre- 





ceding events were related by a principal agent; fur by such JR 
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an artifice the interest and coutinuity of the story is perhaps | 
more easily supported. But here,all is in the third person— i@ 


Riad 


no actor speaks. except of events or circumstances cquaily Bt 
present to the reader and himself—and yet the succession is 
twice interrupted, and we are carried to the end of the second 
canto, before we reach the point from which we at iirst sat 
out. 
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The plan of Apuleius is followed with little variation, un- 


til the moment of Psyche’s fall from happiness and innocence. 


{t is however wrought with more mystery, and is better eaicu- ; 
lated to excite and sustain expectation. Mrs. ’Vighe has been a 


judicious in her description of Psyclie’s act of disobedience and 
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ruin. As this is the first important incident, and the immedi- 
ate cause of ail the calamities which follow, it should be in- 
troduced with some preparation. ‘4 his is not done hy Apuleius; 
but, in the English we have the following description of her 
hesitation and anxiety. 





** Trembling and breathless then she softly rose, 
And seized the lamp where it obscurely lay, 
With hand too rashly daring to disclose 


The sacred veil, which hung mysterious o’er her woes, 
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Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. 


Twice, as with agitated step she went, 
The lamp, expiring, shone with doubtful gleam, 
As though it warned her from her rash intent: 


as 
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And twice she paused—and on its trembling beam 
Gazed wit!) suspended breath, while voicee seem, 
With mu: muring sound along the roof to sigh; 

As one just waking from a treublous dream, 

With palpitating heart and straining eye, 


Still fixed with fear remains, still thinks the danger nigh.” 
pp. 37, 38 


The deseription which follows, of the discovery of Cupid, 
is languid and dilated, and far inferior to that we have before 
Ssiven. The termination of the scene however is with much 


~ violence and convulsion, and in this respect better imagined 
perhaps (though this is small praise) than that in Apuleius. 


4 « —From her trembling hand extinguish’d falls 


The fatal lamp—he starts—and suddenly 


Tremendous thunders echo through the halls, 


e While ruins hideous crash bursts o’er the affrighted walls.” p. 40. 
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From this moment Mrs. Tighe leaves her guide, and rush- 
es into the indefinite and undefinable mazes of allegory. In 
Bs pencer's verse, and with more than Spencer’s mystery, the 





2 OB cancers, and duties, and happiness of love are explained by 
— with wild beasts, and men more savage—by escapes 


from pit falls and floods—by travels through desarts, and voy- 
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ages over tempestuous oceans—and by the supports and pleas- 


cia loben’ 


‘ures of virtuous constancy. 


e| The object of the wanderer now is to recover the favor of 
Venus. Of this she can have no hope, until she has performed 
 fertain mystical rites, compounded of the third and fourth la- 








a. 


e hors in Apuleius. She is required to place an urn, 


=| 

i “ Filled from immortal beauty’s sacred spring,” 
% 
4 


1 an altar raised to Venus; 


““ Where perfect happiness, in lonely state, 
Has fixed her temple in secluded bower, 


By foot impure of man untrodden to this hour.” p. 44. 
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To execute this apparently impracticable requirement, shp 
sets out on her journey, ignorant what course to pursue, foy 






she was commanded to go, where human footsteps and frailty 






had never preceded her, and careless of consequences, because 






she despaired of obtaining the only object which was wort 






exeriion. Despair however soon gives place to hope, and re. 






pentanee procures her the direction of Innocence in the forg 






of a dove. 
In the third Canto, Love, disguised as a knight, and a. 
tended by a page, who proves to be Constancy, offers himself 






As 






as her champion, and defends her from the violence of Pas. 






sion, who immediately attacks her in the guise of a lion. He 
| afterwards escapes with her from the bower of sensuality, anl 
at rescnes her from the grasp of Ambition, into whose power 
i 6 sie had been betrayed by Vanity and Flattery. ‘The person. 
ification of Ambition, and the deseription of his palace ani 


overthrow, are among Mrs. Tighe’s happiest efforts. 




















** High o’er the spacious plain a mountain rose, 


© =e. 


A stately castle on its summit stood: 
Huge, craggy cliffs behind their strength oppose 
















To the rough surges of the dashing flood; 












The rocky shores a boldly rising wood | 
On either side conceals: bright shine the towers, ‘ y 
And seem to smile upon the billows rude. Ee 
In front the eye, with comprehensive powers, 

Sees wide extended plains enriched with splendid bowers. 


Hither they bore the sad reluctant fair, 4 
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Who mounts, with dizzy eye, the awful steep; 


at OO 


The blazing structure seems high-poized in air, 

And its light pillars tremble o’er the deep: 

As yet, the heavens are calm, the tempests sleep, 

She knows not half the horrors of her fate, 

Nor feels th’ approaching ruin’s whirlwind sweep: 

Yet, with ill-boding fears she passed the gate, 

And turned with sickening dread from scenes of gorgeous stat*: 

* * * * * 

While yet he spake, loud bursts the groaning hall, 

With frighful peal, the thundering domes resound, 
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Disjointed columns in wild ruin fall, 

While the huge arches tremble to the ground. 
Yet unappalled amid the crush is found 

The daring chief:” pp. 71, 73. 





‘a At the opening of the fourth canto, the adventurers meet 
i Slander and Credulity. The knight comes off from a contest 
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‘@ with the former victorious, but not unhurt, while Psyche is di- 
> verted from the path, and separated from her champion by the 
latter. During her absence from his protection, she suffers 
severely in the castle of Suspicion, and after mingling in the 
motley train of Ineonstaney, she at last falls a victim to Jeal- 
ousy. In the cave of the latter, she learns that her knight was 
no other than Jove himself, and at the moment of conviction 
and repentance, he is restored and reconciled to her. 

In canto fifth, they reach the palace of Chastity, and are 





admitted by Hymen. But her penance forbids her stay. The 
remainder of her dangers are encountered on the ocean. She 
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sets sail, and is near being wrecked on the coast of Spleen; 
but is sheltered by Patience, who is described with appropri- 


ate images. 
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More sweet than health’s fresh bloom the wan hue seemed, 
Which sat upon her pallid cheek; her eye, 
Her placid eye with dove-like softness beamed, 
Her head unshielded from the pitiless sky, 
Loose to the rude wild blast her tresses fly, 
Bare were her feet, which pressed the shelly shore 
With firm unshrinking step; while smilingly 
She eyes the dashing billows as they roar, 
And braves the boisterous storm so oft endured before. p. 120. 


In the sixth eanto she pursues her voyage; but is gradually 
becalmed, and earried to the island of Indifference. The 
knight again reseues her. After this, she concludes her voy- 
age, Constancy fills her urn from the mysterious fountain, and 
with Love she finds the unpolluted altar. 








** Scarce on the altar had she placed the urn, 
When lo! in whispers to her ravished ear 


Speaks the soft voice of Love! ‘Turn, Psyche, turn! 
23 
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And see at last, released from every fear, 

Thy spouse, thy faithful knight, thy lover here!’ 
From his celestial brow the helmet fell, 

In joy’s full glow, unveiled his charms appear, 
Beaming/lelight and love unspeakable, 


While in one-rapturous glance, their mingling souls they tell. 


p- 142, 

The poem, considered as a whole, is of nearly equal merit. 
It would be easy, however, to point out its particular defeets, 
aud show that in many cases the allegory is incongruous, and 
that in some it fails entirely. There are faults of this kind 
which lie on the surface of the work, and which are obvious 
to the eriticism of every reader. 

Mrs. Tighe is such a poet as a person of correct taste and 
the power of versification may become by the diligent study 
of English poetry. Her thoughts are not unpleasing, her lan- 
guage is poetical, and her verses are claborate, but they are 
for the most part languid and diffuse, and seldom animated 
by mach of the spirit of original conception. She resembles 
in English the modern writers of Latin verses, who borrow 
from the ancients their language and modes of phraseology, 
without venturing on any new combinations, and whose 
thoughts are tamed and enfeebled by the diffieulty and con- 
straint which is found in their expression. Her personifica- 
tions are unsubstantial and unsatisfactory; and her deserip- 
tions are too minute and dilated. Still many of Mrs. Tighe’s 
readers may be pleased, though we helieve none will be de- 
lighted. 

The minor pieces, which fill the remainder of the volume, 
are of various merit; but they possess the same general char- 
acter as the principal poem. Some of them however have a 
particular interest, from the circumstances in which they were 
written, in sickness and in the near prospectofdeath. From 
these and from the whole volume we receive the impression, 
that its author, if not very eminent as a poet, was a woman 
of amiable feelings, and elegant mind. 
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Harvard College. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


a 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Tue number of students who have entered the Freshmen 
class the present year is sixty nine. ‘The whole number of 
undergraduates of the university is at present two hundred 
and eighty, viz.— 

Senior sophisters . . . 60 

Junior sophisters . . . 69 

Sophomores .... . 82 


0 


280 

This is a larger number than there has been at any former 
period. 

In consequence of the increased number of students, two 
new tutors, in the Latin and Greek languages, were added to 
the ofiices of instruction at the Commencement in 1811. Two 
additional tutors, one in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
and another in the department of Rhetoric and Oratory have 
heen added the present year. Beside the five medical profes- 
sors, and the instructer in the French language, the present 
number of governors and instrueters, who are constantly res- 
ident in Cambridge, is eighteen. 

The number of resident graduates, students in theology, is 
sixteen. 


ea 


By a new regulation the library is opened during six hours 
each day (except the Sabbath) for the purposes of reading 
and the consultation of books. 


Tue Rey. Wittram Exrery Cuannine of Boston has 
been appointed to deliver the Dexter Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism, in the room of the late Rey. Mr, BuckMInSTER. 
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Sale of Mr. Buckminster’s Library. Met. 


—— 
Tue Boylston prizes for the present year were siven {o 
the gentlemen whose names follow:—viz. 
Prizes of $30 each. 
To Mr. George B. English, a. m. for a dissertation on the 
origin and use of the masoretie points. 
To Mr. Edward Everett, a.n. for a dissertation on the 
art of printing, with a comparative estimate of its advantages 
and disadvantages, in reference to the interests of truth aud 


virtue. 


, Prizes of $20 each. 
To Mr. Timothy Hiiliard, a. 3. for a dissertation on the 


nature of virtue and moral obligation. 

To Mr. Joseph Haven, a. u. for a dissertation on the art of 
printing, Xe. as above. 

To Mr. John Brazer, then junior, now senior sophister of 
the University, for a dissertation cn the nature and principles 
of taste. 

To Mr. William W. Faller, then junior, now senior sophi- 


ister, for a dissertation on the art of printing, &e. as above. 


SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. MR. BUCKMINSTER. 


"Tue sale of Mr. Buckminster’s library took place during 
the week of the Commencement of our University. ‘The uum- 
ber of volumes which it contained was about 2360. ‘The amount 
for which the whole library was sold was about $6000. ‘The 
following are the prices at which several of the hooks were 
sold, with the names of the purchasers where known.* It will 
be seen with regard to some modern works, that their prices 
were greatly enhanced by their rarity in our country, and by 
the present difficulty of obtaining them from Europe. 


Thesaurus Lingue Sancte sive Concorda:tiale Lexicon Hebreo-Lat- 
ino-Biblicum a Gud. Robertson. Londini. 1680. 1 vol. 4to. calf. 11,50 


* The Editor, having a catalogue only partially marked, regrets that 
he is unable to mention the names of some of the gentlemen who were 
purchasers of the books which are mentioned. 
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Vetus Testamentum Grecum ex versione Septuaginta interpretum 
juxta exemplar Vaticayum Rome editum: Londini excudebat Roc- 
ervus DANIEL 1653. I vol. 4to. $11,25 

Doctrine bf the Grees Article applied to the N. Test. by T. F. Mip- 
puzToN. London. 1808. 1 vol. 8vo. $6,12—Mr. Charles Eliot. 

Gul. Salceni de libris varioque eorum usuet abusue Amstelodami. 
1688. 1 vole 12mo. (parchment.) $%4,62 

Bisira Sacea PoLyGLorra LGNDINENSIA; WALtToN; London, 
1657, and Lexicon HerraGLotrTron, Casreuu. Lond. 1669. 8 vols. 
iol A fine copy: containing the famous dedication to Charles II. $180 
—Mr,. Chartes Eliot. 

Groril OPERA OMN. THEoLoGicaA, Amst. 1679. ejusdemque 
EpisroLa. 5 vols. fol. bound in vellum $42,50 Rev. Charles Burroughs. 

Newum Testamentum Grecum, Je J. Wersrenii Amst.1751. [In- 
terleaved in 4 vols. folic. Russia backs and edges, and perfectiy new, 
very fine copye Cost in London, 1807. 91, 12s. 6d. sterling. |—S50—Mr. 
Charles Eliot. 

Einleitung ins Alte Testament; Leipzig, 1787, und Kritische Schrif- 
ten.von J. G.Ercuuorn, Leipzige 1803. 4 vols. 8vyo—$25—The An- 
dover Institution. 

J. Buxrorrii Lexicon, Chaldafcum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum. 
edit. nova. @ F. Buxtorfio fil. Basilix. 1640. 1. fol —S21—Mr. Edward 
Everett. 

Prospectus of a new translation of the Bible, by A. Geppes, with a 
letter to the bishop of London, and a general answer to the queries, &c. 
of various persons; and an address to the public on the subject of his 
translation, ke. &e. 1 vol. 4to, London. 1786—87—93.—§8,25—Harvard 
University. 

History of the troubles of Arch. Laud, written by himself. London, 
1695. 1. fol. large paper—$5—Harvard University. 

J. Bruckerti Hist. Philosophiz. edit. secunda. Lipsix. 1767. 6, 4to, 
large paper. calf gilt, gilt edges—$61,50—Harvard University. 

Charitonis de Cherea et Callirhoe amatoriz narrationes. I. P. D’Or- 
ville, cum notis publicavit, et vertit % 5. Reistius. Amstel. 1750. 1. 
4to. large paper.—$5,75—Harvard University. 

Lexicon Grec-Lat.in Nov. Test. G. F. Scuitevusner. edit.noy. Lips. 
1801. 4. 8vo.—S$28—Mr. Jeremiah Evarts. 

Historia vite Simonis Episcopii, 4 P. Limborche Amstel. 1701. 1. 
8v0—S4—Harvard University. 

Nov. Test. Grac. Grrespacuis. Ed. Qda. Lond. et Hal. Sax. vol. 
1.1796. 2. 1806. royal 8vo. boards—$25—Mr. Edward Everett. 
Onatio Dominica CL, linguis versa, edente ¥. F- Marcel, Paris- 
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jis. typis imperialibus, 1805. 1. 4to, large paper, splendid. boards.—1¢ 
—Boston Athenzum. 

Brisiia HEBRAICA cum variis lectionibus ex ingenti codicum copia 
a B. Kennicotto & J.B. Rossi collatorum. Dederlein et Meisner. Lipsiz. 
1793. 1, 4to. [Blue morocco, largest and best paper. |—$i7,50—The 
Andover Institution. 

Bibliotheca antitrinitariorum a C. C. Sandio cum compendio Histo- 
rie Ecclesiastice Unitariorum.  Freistadii. 1684. 1. 12mo. [parch 
ment ]—S$2,10—Mr. Charles Eliot. 

J. Vouxe ivs de vera religione et F. Cred/ius de Deo ejusque attrib- 
utis. necnon de uno Deo patre. Amstel. 1642. 1. 4to. [A very rare work, 
According to Sandius, one copy of it was sold for about $50. The 
present copy was once the property of the celebrated Anquetil du Per- 
ron. ]—S6—Mr. Charles Eliot. 

J. J. Grresspacuts symbole critice. 2. 8vo. Hale. 1793. paper— 
$10,25—Mr. Jeremiah Evarts. 

MacGnatia Christi Americani, in seven books, by Cotton Mather. 
Lond. 1702. 1. fol—$9,50—Mr. William Wells. 

THESAURUS GRACE LINGUZ AB HENRICO STEPHANO Constructus, 
impensis Henr. Stephani Oliva Geneve. 4 vols. folk Appendix libello- 
rum ad thesaurum Grece lingue pertinentium. 1. folio, large paper. 
—$225—Salem Atheneum. 

Totius Latrinitraris Lexicon consilio et cura Jacon1 Faccio- 
LATI opera et studio Gividit Forcellini. Patavii. 1771. 4 vols. folio, large 
paper—$§84—Salem Atheneum. 

| peer 
SCHLEUSNER’S LEXICON. 

We shall give pleasure to a large portion of our readers 
by the intelligence, that the republication of Schleusner’s Lex- 
icon of the New ‘Vestament, by Mr. Hilliard of this place, 
Which was announced in our first number, will be immediate- 
ly commenced. ‘The third Leipsie edition has been procured, 
through the favor of Mr. Francis Parkman, and the proposed 
republication of the work has been so favorably received, by 
Christians of all denominations, that the publisher looks for- 
ward to sufficient support, to enable him to proceed, in this ve- 
ry important and expensive undertaking, a publication of more 
eredit to the literary character of our country, and of mor? 
difficulty in its execution, than any whieh has ever appeares 
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among us. We hope for the best effects, if this invaluable lex- 
icon should become a common book among our theological stu- 
dents. 

Yo the third and last edition, which was published in 1808, 
its author has prefixed a short additional preface, in which 
he states that he has added some new observations, (though 
not a great number, through fear of increasing the size and 
price of the work,) and has tabored to free it from errors; 
and in this way to render it as perfect as possible. The es- 
timation in which the work is held in Europe may be judged 
of, not only from the fact that three editions have appeared 
in so short a time in Germany, but also from the cireumstanee, 
that its republication is now commencing in London. We 
will again repeat what we have formerly said, that we hope 
this work will be patronized, not merely by theological schel- 
ars, but by gentlemen of fortune, who feel an interest in the 
promotion of religion, and of the critical knowledge of the 
scriptures; and who are desirous of increasing the literary 
reputation of our country. 

We are much pleased to be able to state, that Professor 
Willard of Cambridge has been engaged to revise the press. 
He is a gentleman particularly qualified for this undertaking, 
from his knowledge of the Oriental and German languages. 
The whole work will be printed at Cambridge, and the most 
scrupulous attention will be used to produce a correct impres- 
si0n. 

On account of the great expense of the work, which could 
hot at once be estimated, it has been found necessary to in- 
crease its price from ten to twelve dollars. It will still re- 
main a very cheap book. In the two volumes of the last 
edition there are 2714 closely printed octavo pages, inter- 
spersed with a great number of quotations in different lan- 
gllages, 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Selected from the latest British publications. ) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ax historical sketeh of the last years of the reign of Gusta- 





vus Adolphus the fourth, late king of Sweden. Svo, 40s. 6d. 






A history of the Long Parliament. By J. May, Esq. with 
plates, 4to, 11. 44s. 6d. 

A narrative of the principal events of the campaigns of 
1809,10, and 11, in Spain and Portugal. By Capt. Stothert, 








Svo, Ss. 






History of European commerce with India. By D. Mae. 





pherson. 4to, 11. 16s. 






The charter of the East India Company, which has been 






several times renewed, will expire afterits last term of twenty 





years from 1794 in 1814. Various publications have appeared 






respecting the policy of a further renewal. Among others a 
Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to the Court of Directors 
on the trade of India; written in 1800. 1s. 6d.—Report on the 








negotiation between the Hon. East India Company and tlie 






public respecting the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 





privileges of trade, for twenty years from March 1794. By 






J. Bruce, M. P. 4to, 15s.—Remarks on the extention of terri- 











which has taken place in India with reference to the renewal 








of the charter. 1s. 6d. 

An inquiry into the progressive value of money, as mark- 
ed by the price of agricultural products: with observation 
upon Sir George Shuckburg’s Table: deduced from a variety 
of authoriiies never before collected; proving the Non-Depre- 
ciation of Paper. By Arthur Young, Esq. F. R.S. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Windham’s Speeches have been eolleeted and publish 
ed, with a biographical preface relating to the events of hi 
political life. By Thomas Amyot, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The life and administration of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Pet 


civall. By Charles Verulam Williams. 6s. boards. 





Lecture on the origin and general influence of the wars 
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the French Revolution; delivered in the university of Dublin. 
By George Miller, D. D. 

The second part of Dr. Clarke’s Travels; containing his 
travels in Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, &e. 4 vol. 4to. 

A sketch of the present state of Caraceas, including a 
journey from Caraceas through La Victoria to Puerto Cabello. 
By Robert Semple. 6s. 

Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and 
the West Indies. By J. 'Thompson. Vol. I. 4to, 11. 14s. 6d. 
To be completed in five volumes. 

Voyages and Travels in the years 1809, 10, and 14, con- 
taining statistical, commercial, and miscellaneous observations 
on Gibralter, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, and Turkey. 4to, 2. 2s. 
royal paper 31. 8s. 

Picturesque representation of the manners, customs, and 
amusements of the Russians; illustrated by one hundred cop- 
per plates, beautifully colored from the original drawings, with 
an accurate explanation of each plate in French and English. 
By John Augustus Atkinson. 3 vols. large folio, 15]. 15s. 
hoards. 

A great number of publications have appeared respecting 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and in the controversy 
which has arisen, whether this society should be supported by 
members of the established church, so long as the Common 
Prayer Book is not distributed with the Bible. Among these, 
in addition to those mentioned in our last number, we shall 
particularly notice only two—a publication of Professor 
Marsh, which is entitled, An inquiry into the consequences of 
negleeting to give the Common Prayer Book with the Bible 
—and Three Letters on the subject of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Marsh and J. Coker, 
Esq. By the Rt. Hon. N. Vansittart. 

We are glad to find that Professor Marsh is not wholly oc- 
cupied in temporary controversies. He has published a new, 
and what would seem from its title, a laborious and valuable 
work——a History of the translations which have been made 
24 
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of the Seriptures, from the earliest to the present age, in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. 14 vol. 8yo. 

The Book of Job, literally translated from the original He- 
brew, and restored to its natural arrangement; with notes 
critical and illustrative; and an introductory dissertation on 
its scene, scope, language, and author. By John Mason Good, 
EF. R.S. Memb, Amer. Phil. Soe. aud F.L.S. of Philadelphia, 
Svo, 16s, 

Dr. Horsley’s Letters in controversy with Dr. Priestley 
have been republished by his son, the Rey. H. Horsley, A.M. 
Prebendary of St. Asaph, and late student of Chirist’s Church, 
Oxon. He has added to them a reply to Mr. Belsham’s re- 
view of the controversy. 

A third volume of Bishop Horsley’s posthumous sermons 
has appeared. 

A defence of modern Calvinism; containing an Examina- 
tion of the Bishop of Lincoln’s work, entitled a Refutation of 
Calvinism. By E. Williams, D. D. 8yo, 12s. 

The collation of the MS. of the Hebrew Peutateuch (men- 
tioned in our second number, p. 404.) which was procured in 
India by Dr. Buchanan, has been completed, and the work is 
now published. We are gratified to be able to add, that Dr. 
Buchanan has presented two copies of this work, one to the li- 
brary of Harvard College, and an other to that of Yale Col- 
lege. ‘These were presented through the medium of the Rev. 
Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, and now wait his order at the 
bookseller’s in London. 

Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia has been published as far as to the 
end of the XXII volume, with an additional Part of plates. 

Mr. Davy we find has been knighted. His name with its 
addition appears in the title page of the first volume of his 
Klements of Chemistry, which is now published, and will un- 
doubtedly cxcite much interest and attention. 18s. 

Dr. Thompson, the author of the System of Chemistry, has 
just published the history of the Royal Society (in 4to) which 


was some time sinee announeed. 2 guineas. 


Of the management of light in illuminations; together with 
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an account of a new portable lamp. By Benjamin, Count of 
Rumford. 8vo, 4s. 

Professor Playfair has published the heads of his Lectures, 
delivered at the university of Edinburgh, under the title of 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy. 8vo, 9s. 

An elementary treatise on plane Astronomy. By Robert 
Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo, 15s. fine paper 4]. 

The eleventh volume of the Encyclopedia Londinensis, 
or Dictionary of Arts, Science, and Literature. 

Account of the Systems of Husbandry, adopted in the more 
inproved districts of Scotland. By Sir John Sinelair, Svo, 18s. 

An aecount of a particular preparation of salted fish, to be 
used with boiled rice or boiled potatoes, for the purpose of less- 
ening the consumption of wheaten bread. By Richard Pear- 
son, M.D. 8vo, is. 6d. | 

A description of the ancient marbles in the British Musz- 
um, with engravings; Part I. 4to, 41. 5s. 

Euripidis Phenissa, ad fidem manuseriptorum emendata, 
et brevibus notis emendationum potissimum rationes reddenti- 
hus instrueta, in usum studiose juventutis. Edidit Richardus 
Porson, A. M. &e. <A new edition, with the author’s last 
corrections. Svo. 3s. sewed. 

Memoir of the public life of John Horne Tooke, Esq. By 
W. iH. Reid. 

The two first volumes of the new edition of the General 
Biographical Dictionary, (which was some time since an- 
nounced,) revised and improved by Mr, Chalmers, have ap- 
peared. 

It will interest and gratify our readers to be informed that 
the author of the Village and of the Borough is about to pub- 
lish a new volume of poetry, a collection of tales. 

Poems and Translations. By Reginald Heber, Esq. 6s. 
hoards, 

The works of Beaumont and Fletcher; with an introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. By H. Weber, Esq. 14 vols. 
8yo. Sl, 8s, 
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A poem of Lucien Buonaparte, entitled Charlemagne, has 
been published on the continent under a feigned name. 

Portugal, a poem in two parts. By lord George Grenville. 
4to. 15s. 

Tales of the East, comprising the most popular romances 
of Oriental origin, with the best imitations by European au- 
thors; with new translations and additional tales never before 
published. ‘To which is prefixed an introductory dissertation, 
containing an account of each work and its author or transla- 
tor. By Henry Weber, Esq. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 31. 48s. 

Traits of nature, a novel. By Miss Burney, author of 
Clarentine, &e. 5 vols. 120. il. 10s. 

Essay on the preservation of shipwrecked persons, with a 
descriptive account of the apparatus. By Capt. Manby. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


During his stay in India, Sir James Mackintosh has been 
employed in compiling an History of England since the Rey- 
olution, as a continuation of Hume’s history. It will form 4 
vols. 4to. He has received 60001. for the copy right. 

The third edition of Schleusner’s Lexicon is republishing 
in London. 


ee ee 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR FULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1812. 


N. B. All notices of works published, or proposed to be published, which 
may be forwarded to the publisher of this work, free of expense, shall 
be inserted in this list. 


NEW WORKS. 


Works to which an asterisk is prefixed are in the Atheneum, Boston. 


‘Lu history of North Carolina; with a map of North Carolina. By 
Hugh Williamson, m.p. Lu.p. 2 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia, Thomas Dobson. 

* An essay on the organic diseases and lesions of the heart and great 
vessels. From the clinical lectures of J. N.Corvisart, published under 
his inspection, by C. E. Horeau. Translated from the French, with 
notes by Jacob Gates, m.m.s.s. Boston, Bradford & Reed. 
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The martyrs, or the triumph of the Christian religion. Translated 
from the French of F. A. de Chateaubriand, with notes. 

A compen‘ious treatise on the use of the globes, and of maps. By 
John Lathrop, jun. a.m. Bosten, J. W. Burdett & Co. and W. Wells. 

Catalogue of the library of the late Rev. J.S. Buckminster. Boston, 
J. Eliot, jun. 

* The message of the President respecting the war with Great Britain 
—the report of the Committee cf Foreign Relations—the act of Congress 
declaring war—and the proclamation of the President. Boston, Munroe 
& Francis. 

* An address of Members of the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress to their constituents on the subject of the war with Great Britain. 

* An address of the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to the people of that State on the subject of the war 
with Great Britain. 

* Mr. Madison’s war. A dispassionate inquiry into the reasons alleged 
by Mr. Madison, for declaring an offensive and ruinous war against Great 
Britain. Together with some suggestions as to a peaceable and consti- 
tutional mode of averting that dreadful calamity. By a New-England 
farmer. Three editions. Boston, Russell & Cutler. 

* Message of his excellency Governor Griswold, to the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut, at their special session, August 25, 1812, with 
the documents accompanying the same. New-Haven, Walter & Steele. 

* An oration pronounced at Worcester, Mass. on the thirty sixth an- 
niversary of American Independence, July 4, 1812. By Francis Blake. 
Worcester, Sturtevant. 

* An address delivered before the Washington Benevolent Society, at 
Portsmouth, July 4, 1812. By Daniel Webster, Esq. 

* An oration delivered at Charlestown on the fourth of July. By Jer- 
emiah Evarts. 

* An cration at Providence, (R. I.) on the fourth of July. By John 
Pitman, june 

* An oration at Pittsfield on the fourth of July. By William C. Jarvis. 

* Hamilton to the Federalists of the United States on the choice of a 
President. New-York, printed for the author. 

Touchstone to the people of the United States on the choice of a 
President. New-York, Pelsue & Gould. 

A history of French influence in the United States. To which is 
added an exposition of a congressional caucus. New-York, J. Eastburn. 

Speech of the Hon. George Sullivan, at the late Rockingham Con- 
vention: with the memorial and resolutions, and report of the committee 
% Elections, Exeter, E. C. Beals. 
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* A solemn protest against the late declaration of war; in a discourse 
delivered on the next Lord’s day after the tidings of it were received. By 
David Osgood, pv. vp. pastor of the church in Medford. Canibridge, 
Hilliard & Metcalf. 

* A sermon preached in Boston, July 23, 1812, the day of the 
public Fast appointed by the Executive of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in consequence of the declaration of war against Great Britain, 
By William Eliery Channing. Boston, Greenough & Stebbins. 

* A sermon preached in Boston, August 20, 1812, the day of humilia- 
tion and prayer, appointed by the President of the United States, in con. 
sequence of the declaration of war against England. By William Ellery 
Channing, minister of the church in Federal-street. Boston, C. Stebbins, 

* Two sermons, one on the duy of the State Fast, and the other on the 
day of the National Fast. By John Lathrop, psp. pastor of the second 
church in Boston. ' 

* A sermon delivered at Trinity Church, Boston, on the day of the 
State Fast. By J. S. J. Gardiner, Rector. 

* A sermon preached at Charlestown on the day of the State Fast 
By Jed:d'ah Morse, pv. p. 

A sermon preached on the day of the National Fast. By Henry Col- 
yuan, pasior of the third congregational society in Hingham. 

* A sermon preached on the day of the State Fast. By Peter 
Whitney, a. M. pastor of the congregational society in Quincy. 

* A sermon preached at Brookfield on the day of the State Fast. By 
Micah Stone, minister of the south parish. 

* A sermon preached on the day of the National Fast. By Eliphalet 
Gillet, minister in Hallowell, Mee 

A sermon preached on the day of the State Fast. By E. Parish, 
De D. nunister of the church at Byfield. 

* A sermon preached at the Tabernacle in Salem, on the day of the 

state Fast. By Samuel Worcester, p. p. 

A discourse preached on the day of the National Fast. Also the sub- 
stance of adiscourse preached Sabbath-day, Aug. 9, 1512. By Samuel 
Worcester, pv D. 

Two discourses on the day of the National Fast. By Rev. John Giles 
ef Newburyport. 

The same (second edition) with criticisms and remarks by otlie? 
hands. 

A discourse on the day of the State Fast in Connecticut. By Timo- 
thy Dwight, b. p. president of Yale College. 

A sermon preached on the day of the State Fast in Connecticut. By 
Nathan Strong, pv. v. pastor of the north presbyterian church in Hartford. 
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Two sermons preached on the thirtieth of July and twentieth of Au- 
gust (being days of Fasting, &c.) With a preface. By James Abere 
crombie, D- vp. Phil. Moses Thomas. 

A sermon preached at Baltimore on the day of National Fast. By 
Samuel Knox, A. M. principal of Baltimore college. 

Two sermons preached in the Dutch church at Greenwich, New-~ 
York, on the Fast day appointed by the Governor. By Rev. S. N. Rowan. 

A sermon preached before the General Assembly of Connecticut, at 
the anniversary election, in the city of Hartford, May 14, 1812. By 
Moses C. Welch, pv. p. pastor of the church in North Mansfield. 

A sermon delivered before the Massachusetts Miss'onary Society, on 
the thirteenth anniversarv, May 26, 1812. By Leonard Woods, p p. &c. 

A sermon preached at Northampton, before the Foreign Missionary 
Society of Northampton and the neighbouring towns. By Evan Johns, a.m. 

A missionary sermon preached at Hartford, at the request of the 
Trustees of the Missionary Society of Connecticut. By Dicdate Brock. 
way, pastor of the church in Ellington. 

A discourse delivered at Rutland, (Vt.) east parish, before the Female 
Charitable Society, Jan. 15, 1812. By Heman Ball, a. m. minister of the 
gospel in that town. 

A sermon delivered at Sutton, March 18, 1812; as preliminary to the 
formation of a society in the county of Worcester, for the aid of pious 
young men with a view to the ministry. By Benjamin Wood, pastor of 
the church in Upton. 

A sermon delivered at the inauguration of the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, 
A.M. to the oflice of Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theo- 
logical Institution at Andover, April 1, 1812. By Abiel Holmes, p. p. 
minister of the first church in Cambridge. 

The dignity and excellence of the gospel illustrated; in a discourse 
delivered April 8, 1812, at the ordination of the Rev. Nathaniel W. Tay- 
lor, as pastor of the first church and congregation in New-Haven. By 
Timothy Dwight, p. p. Lu. pv. Ke. 

A sermon delivered at the ordination of Mr. James Johnson to the 
work of the gospel ministry in Potsdam, (N. Y.) March 11, 1812. By 
Amos Pettengill of Champlain. Plattsburg, (N. Y.) A. C. Flagg. 

A sermon delivered at Haverhill, (Mass.) Feb. 5, 1812, on the occa- 
son of two young ladies being about to embark, as the wives of the Rev. 
Messrs. Judson and Newell, missionaries to Indias By Jonathan Allen, 
pastor of the first church in Bradford. 

A sermon delivered at the funeral of Samuel Abbot, Esq. one of the 
founders of the Theological Seminary in Andover, By Leonard Woods, 
% Dd. Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. 
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A Discourse delivered at the funeral of Rev. Elihu Thayer, p. p, 
pastor of the church in Kingston (N. H).- By John H. Church, pastor 
of the church in Pelham. 

An address delivered June 24, 1812, at the funeral of Mrs. Sarah 
Cumming, consort of the reverend Hooper Cumming, pastor of the sec. 
ond presbyterian church in Newark (N J). By James Richards, a x, 
pastor of the first church. New York, Whiting & Watson—second edi. 
tione Boston, S. T. Armstrong. . 

A sermon occasioned by the death of the late Rev. Jolin N. Abeel, 
Dp» Dd. one of the pastors of the reformed Dutch church in New York. By 
Alexander Gunn, a. m. pastor of said church. 

The doctrine of decrees essential to the divine character, a sermon 
preached at New Haven (Vt-) By Josiah Hopkins, pastor of the con- 
gregational church in that town. 

Two sermons on the doctrines of grace; the free agency of man, and 
the use of means. By Isaac Brainerd, pastor of the congregational churck 
in Verona, Oneida co (N. Y.) Utica, Ira Merrill. 

Letters and sketches of sermons, in3 vols) By John Murray, senior 
pastor of the first universal society in Boston—2d vol. Boston, J. Bel- 
cher. 

Religious tracts, No.1. Published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, piety, and charity. Boston, Munroe & Francis, 

Report of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Third report of the Connecticut Bible Society. 

A discourse delivered before the New York Historical Society, a 
their anniversary meeting, Dec 6, 1811. By Hon. De Witt Clinton, one 
of the vice presidents of the Society. New York, J. Eastburn. 

A discourse delivered before the Humane Society of Massachusetts, 
June 9, 1812. By Henry Colman, minister of the third church in Hing: 
ham. 

A discourse delivered befure the Merrimack Humane Society at their 
anniversary meeting, Sept. 1, 1812. By John Andrews, a. mM. minister of 
the first church in Newburyport. 

* An address occasioned by the death of General Lingan, who was 
murdered by the mob at Baltimore. Delivered at Georgetown, Sept. 1, 
1812. By George Washington Park Custis. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

The trial of Col. Thomas H. Cushing, before a general court martial, 


which sat at Baton Rouge, on charges preferred against him by briga 
dier general Wade Hampton. Reported by the late judge advocate. 

The institution and proceedings of the society of the Cincinnati, form- 
ed May 10, 1783: with the proceedings of the Massachusetts State So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati from its organization, June 9, 1783 to July 4, 1811 
Boston, T. B. Wait & Co. 
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A hand book for infantry. A hand book for riflemen. Duane’s Mil- 
itary Dictionary. Do. do. Library. Philadelphia, W. Duane. 

Ordinances of the corporation of the city of Philadelphia. Published 
under the authority of the council, with notes and references by John C. 
Lowber. Philadelphia, Moses Thomas. 

United we stand, divided we fall. A poem by Juba. New York, 
D. & G. Bruce. 

The diverting history of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, by Hector 
Bullus. 

The beauties of Brother Bullus, by his loving sister Bulla. 

The Wars of the Gulls; an historical romance, in three chapters. 

An oration pronounced at Montreal, (Lower Canada), on the anni- 
yersary of St. John the Baptist, June 24, a.m. 5812. By brother Benja- 
m. Gleason, a. M. 

A map of Canada, or the seat of war, 1 sheet medium; Philadelphia, 
M. Cary. 

NEW EDITIONS. 
American. 

An apology for the right of infant baptism, and for the usual modes 
of baptizing By John Reed, p. p. pastor of a church and congregation 
in Bidgewater. Boston, William Wells. 


Foreign Works. 

Essays on the nature and principles of taste. By Archibald Alison, 
Li. B. F.R-S. prebendary of Sarum, &c. From the Edinburg edition of 
1811. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 

Tales of fashionable life. By Miss Edgeworth, vol. iii. containing Viv- 
ian and Emilie de Coulanges. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

The Absentee. By Miss Edgeworth, 2vols. [The three tales men- 
tioned above were all published by Miss Edgeworth as additional to her 
former Tales of fashionable life. We are indebted to Messrs. Bradford 
& Read, for giving us a much cheaper and neater edition of the two first; 
than has appeared of the Absentee, which has been republished s¢parately.] 

Temper, or domestic scenes; a novel. By Mrs. Opie, 2 vols. Bos- 
ton, Bradford & Read. There has been likewise another edition. 

The Isle of Palms, and other poems. By John Wilson, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. New York, J. Eastburn. 

The speech of Henry Broughan, Esq. m. Pp. in the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday, June 16, 1812, upon the present state of commerce 
and manufactures, from a report taken in short hand, and corrected by 
himself. Philadelphia, Bradford & Inskeep. 

An abstract of the evidence, lately taken in the House of Commons, 


against the Orders in Council. New York, W. Eliot. 
29 
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Steel’s navy list for June. 
J. F. Watson. 

Rules and regulations in the field exercise and maneeuvres of the 
French infantry; issued Aug. 1, 1798: and the manceuvres added which 
Pidladelphia, A, 


New-York, J. Eastburn. Philadelphia, 


have since been adopted by the emperor Napoleon. 
Finley. 

A course of Mathematics for the use of academies, as well as private 
tuition. By Charles Hutton, ix. pv. F. x. s. revised and corrected by 
Robert Adrian, a. Mm. Professor of Mathematics in Qneen’s College, N. J. 

The art of preserving all kinds of animal and vegetable substances, 
for several years in their original state, without the expense of sugar, &c. 
A work published by order of the French minister of the interior, on the 
report of the board of arts and manufactures, and which, in a few months, 
run through several London editions. 

The history of America. Lancasier 
(Penn.) W. Greene. 

An abridgment of Dr. Mosheim’s ecclesiastical history, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Philadelphia. D. Hogan. 


The Christian’s pattern; or, a treatise of the imitation of Christ: in 


By William Robertson, pv. p. 


To which are added meditations 
Boston, S. T. 


four books. By Thomas a Kempis. 


and prayers for sick persons. By George Stanhope p. p. 
Armstrong. 
Dr. Watts’ Improvement of the Mind. Boston, Isaiah Thomas. 
By William Mason. New York 
Salem, H. Whipple. 


The Believer’s pocket companion. 
Baxter’s Call to the unconverted. 


Works in the press, or proposed to be published. 


An inquiry into the diseases of the mind. By Benjamin Rush, ™. v. 
Professor of the Institutes, and practice of medicine, in the University of 
Pennsylvania. This work will contain about 400 pages 8vo. and 
will embrace not only all the different forms of madness, but the physical 
history of the diseases of the passions, and the'r respective remedies. 
Philadelphia, Kimber & Richardson. 

The historical and chirurgical account of the expedition of the 
By D. J. Sarrey, doc- 
tor of the special school of Medicine at Paris, chief surgeon of the army 
of the Fast, &c. kc. Translated from the French by Richard W. Hall, 


M. D. adjunct professor of midwifery and the diseases of women and chil- 


(French) army of the East, in Egypt and Syria. 


dren, in the College of Medicine, Maryland; member of the Medical and 


Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, &c. &c. In Lyol. 8vo. Baltimore, Es 


i nals 
J. Odie 


An accurate and interesting account of the hardships and sufferings 
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of that band of heroes, who traversed the wilderness in the campaign 
against Quebec in 1775. By John Joseph Henry, Esq. late president of 
the second judicial district of Pennsylvania. Lancaster, (Penn.) 

The New Jersey Preacher, being a volume of sermons on plain and 
practical subjects, by some of the most popular ministers of the gospel 
residing in New Jersey. 

Kimpton’s history of the bible, containing an account of every re- 
markable transaction recorded in the sacred scriptures, during a period 
of upwards of 4000 years. 4vols. 8vo. Both the above by D. Fenton 
Trenton, N. J. v 

S. T. Armsirong is printing a volume of original sermons on various 
important subjects of doctrine and practice. By Rev. Nathanael Em- 
mons, D. D- 

S. T. Armstrong proposes to print by subscription a gazetteer of the 
bible. By Elijah Parish, p. p. 1 vol. 8vo. about 500 pages. Price to 
subscribers $2,50. 

John F. Watson has in the hands of the engravers, Heather’s chart 
of the western ocean, to be published in two months. He intends to of- 
fer it on such terms to chart-sellers as may prevent its future importas 
tion. 


ERRATA. 


Page 301, note, l. 2 from * for,” to the end of the sentence should 
be marked as a quotation. 
305, 1. 1, for ** are” read is. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. 


| 

Tue editor has now completed two volumes of the Reposito- 
ry; and the publie have it in their power to determine what 
has been, and what, if the work continues, will probably con- 
tinue to be its merit. ,He has been very essentially indebted 
to some of his friends for assistance, without which it would 
have been impossible for him to have succeeded in his under- 
taking. He does not suspect, that they will think him insensi- 
bie te the value of the favors they have conferred. 

In speaking of those from whom he has received assistance, 
he has no fear of intruding any private sorrows, in mentioning 
the loss of one, by whose friends hip he was encouraged, and 
by whose counsel he was directed; of one, whose loss is felt 
in every thing, which relates to letters or to religion. In 
another place, he has endeavoured to pay that tribute to his 
memory, which is all that gratitude and affection now have 
it in their power to perform. 

Whether the work will be continued through another year, 
depends on circumstances, over which the editor has no cou- 
trol. It cannot be so continued. unless the publie patronage 
be very essentially increased. If it should be thought by the 
friends of literature. of correct principles, and of rai ional re- 
ligion, to be of any service, in respect to those objects which 
they are desirous of promoting, it would gratify him to be en- 
abled to pursue his labors. If it should not be so considered, 
or if the number of these should be insufficient for its support, 
he will seek for some other employment, where his exertions 
may be mere useful, or more acceptable. 

He made few engagements at the commencement of the 
work, and, if it should be continued, he is not willing to make 
promises of improvement. Some alterations, however, he in- 
tends, which will perhaps render it more generally interest- 
ing. The theological department has, from various cireum- 
stances, occupied more space, than he originally designed, and 
will, in future, be somewhat contracted. It is his intention, 
if it ‘should be in his power, to devote a greater portion of the 
work to reviews and to polite literature. From friends, who 
have not yet afforded their aid, he has reason to expect it, if 
it should ‘be wanted, in seni numbers: whether it will be 
thus wanted, it now remains for the publie to deeide. 








INDEX. ) 


A 
Ackland Lady Harriot, account of her sufferings in Burgoyne’s army 321. 
Aikin’s poem, the- Balloon 101. 
Allixe See Controversy, &c. 
American Academy 192 
Analecta 92, $20. 
Annotations on Milton’s Paradise Lost 66. Notice of the critiques upon 
Milton 67. 
Apuleius” fable of Cupid and Psyche related 378, 


B 


Barbauld’s poem on the king’s illness 100. 

Barnard Rev. James. See Controversy, &c 

Bowdoin College 186. Account of its library 187. 

Bozman’s History of Maryland reviewed 370. 

Bridge Architecture, Pope’s Treatise on reviewed. Remarks on the in- 
vention and use of arches 141. Account of Mr. Pope’s book 144, 
Description of a bridge in China, and another over the Rhine 148, 
Wearmouth iron bridge 149. Description of various kinds of bridg= 
es in America 150. Of Mr. Pope’s plan for the construction of a 
bridge 154. Defective 157. General remarks on the book 160. 


Buckminster Rev. Joseph S. Notice of his death 181. Character of 


506. Notices of his death 312, Sale of his library 394, 
Lurgoyne’s account of his expedition, extracts from 320, 


C 


Chinese MSS. in the national library at Paris, account of 84. Chinese 
dictionaries interpreted in the languages of Europe 85. Dictionaries 
of European languages interpreted in Chinese 89. 

Climate of Cambridge, N.E. 208. 

Colleze, Harvard 183, 391. North Carolina 185. Bowdoin 186. 

Controversy between Dr. Priestley, Dr. Horsley, &c. account of (contin- 
ued from Voli.) 7, 257. Argument of Dr. Priestley from no ef- 
fects having existed such as it is to be supposed that the preaching 
of Christ’s divinity would have produced 7. Reply of Dr. Horsley 
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13. His appeal to Allix’s judgment of the Jewish Church agains; 
unitarians 17. Notice of Dr. Horsley’s reply ib. Quotations from, 
and remarks upon Allix 18, 22, 26. note. »Do. Jamieson 20. Solu. 
tion which the Christian fathers gave of this difficulty, and their con. 
cessions noticed and considered 29. Quotation from Athanasius 30, 
note. Quotations from Chrysostom 32. note. Remark of Jamieson 
quoted 35. Further argument of Dr Priestley to prove that Christ's 
immediate disciples never had a belief of his divinity 36. Answer 
of Dr. Horsley 37. Reply of Dr. Priestley 39. Argument of Dr. 
Priestley to prove that the majority of Gentile Christians were uni. 
tarians during the first centuries, from the concessions of the Fathers 
257. Passages to this purpose produced by him, with the replies of 
his opponents concerning them 258. From Justin Martyr ib. Ter. 
tullian 264. Origen 277. Athanasius 282. Jerom 285. Further 
considerations 286. Barnard (Rev. James), his answer respecting 
Tertullian, and notice of his letters to Dr. Priestley 273. 

Correspondence on yainting and painters, from England 314. Progress 
in the art 314. Mr. West 315. Wilkie and Teniers 316 Hogarth 
317. 

Cuming’s Tour reviewed 347. Rapid improvement and interesting char- 
acter of the Ohio and adjacent countries 348. Character of Mr. 
Cuming’s book 350, 360. Much travelling to and from the western 
country 351. Character of the back-woodsmen 353. Lexington in 
Kentucky 355. General remarks on the state of Ohio 357. On the 
Mississippi Territory 359. Rapid growth of the western country 
passims 


D 


Deity of Christ, examination of the termse Various considerations ts 
show that Christ is not the supreme God, and that there is not more 
than one person in the Godhead 1. 


E 
Ecclesiastical Tribunals, remarks upon 288. Proposal in the Panoplis: 
for their establishment ib. Change in the views of religion which 
produced this proposal 290. Consequences which would proceed 


from such establishments, and objections to them 294. Arguments 
in their favor refuted 299. Meaning of the word aigeoss in scrips 
ture 300. note. 


Editor’s notes 207, 408. 
England, situation of in 1811, See Montgaillard. 
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F 


Freeman Rev. James p-p. his sermons reviewed, 362. General remarks 
on sermons 363. Character of Dr. Freeman’s sermons $64 
Frazer General, account of his funeral 325. 


G 
Geolcgical and mineralogical papers reviewed $27. Mineralogical obser- 
vations on the environs of Boston 328. Account of Freestone quar- 
ries on the Potowmac 335. Observations for a mineralogical map of 
Maryland 337. Observations on the geology of the United States 
338 Mineralogy of the town of New Haven 344. 
Godon. His mineralogical papers reviewed 328, 337. 


H 
Harvard College 183. 
I 
Intelligence 183, 391. Foreign literary 196, 395. List of new publica- 
tions 199, 400. 


Latrobe. His account of freestone quarries on the Potowmac reviewed 
535s 


Langlés’ account of Chinese MSS. 84. 


Lexicon Schleusner’s, republication of 394. 


M 

Maclure’s paper on the geology of the United States reviewed $38. 

Maryland, Bozman’s history of reviewed 570. Its useless minuteness 
$71. Subjects having no connexion introduced 372. Its uninterest- 
ing style exemplified 373. The ignorance of the author $75. His 
clumsy insinuations against Christianity 376. | 

Meteorology 208. Meteorological tables 211. 

Milton, annotations upon 66. 

Montgaillard on the situation of England in 1811 reviewed 104. Object 
of his work 106. Motives for its publication 107. Political power 
of France not immutable 108. Population and fertility not the 
only sources of national strength. 111. Great Britain does not depend 
on exterior commerce for the support of her power 113. False asser- 


tions of M. de Montgaillard concerning the naval power of Great 
Britain 118. Remarks on the population of Great Britain 121. Her 
manufactures 123. Her agriculture 124. Her public debt 126: 
Her taxes 128; and power of supporting them 130. The naval pow- 
er of France 132. Bank of England 133. Remarks on other opin- 
ions of M.de Montgaillard 134. 
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INDEX. 


O 


Ohio state. See Cuming. 
P 


Parr’s character of Priestley 98. 

Poetry 100. 

Pope's treatise on bri¢ge architecture reviewed 144. 

Priestley. See Controversy. Character of 98. 

Psyche and other poems, by Mrs. Tighe, reviewed 377. Account of A. 
puleius’ fable of Cupid and Psyche 378. p | 


Ss 


Scaligeriana extracts from 92. 

Schleusner’s Lexicon 394. 

Semler life of (continued from vol. i.) 38,213. His opinions on the A. 
pocalypse and the epistles 38. On the design and use of the New 


Testament 40. His writings on ecclesiastical history 49, 213. His 
writings in dogmatic theology 218. The change of character in his 
writings toward the close of his life 228. Last occupations 238. Gen- 
eral character 239. 

Sermons. See Freeman. 

Silliman’s sketch of the mineralogy of New Haven reviewed 344. 

** Son of God” various meanings of the phrase 241. Meaning of epithets 
connected with this phrase in scripture 244, 


ae 
Tighe (Mrs. H.) her poems reviewed 377. 


W. 

Wakefield. Extract from his evidences 326. 

Worcester’s N. and T. pamphlets by, reviewed 165. Probability that cor- 
rect views of religion will be more extensively diffused 166. Circum- 
stances which will delay their progress 167. Proceedings in regard 
to the two Mr. Worcesters by the Hopkinton Association 169. Pro- 
ceedings of the General Association of New Hampshire 170. Ac: 
count of the pamphlets reviewed 172. Remarks on the mode of 
treating those who differ from us 178. Notice of the death of Mr 
Buckminster 181. 





